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PART  Ill. 

“  Then  your  fate  is  sealed,”  rejoined  Nightgall.  “  You 
shall  never  quit  this  spot.” 

“  Think  not  to  move  me  by  any  such  idle  threat,”  returned 
Cholmondeley.  “  You  dare  not  detain  me.” 

“  Who  shall  prevent  me  ?  ”  laughed  the  jailer,  scornfully. 
“  I,  alone,  possess  the  key  of  these  dungeons.  You  are  their 
sole  occupant.” 

“  That  is  false,”  retorted  the  esquire.  There  is  another 
captive — a  miserable  female — whom  I,  myself,  have  seen.” 

“  Has  she  been  here  ?  ”  cried  Nightgull,  with  a  look  of  dis¬ 
quietude. 

“  Not  many  minutes  since,”  replied  the  other,  fixing  a  scru¬ 
tinizing  glance  upon  him.  She  came  in  search  of  her  child. 
What  have  you  done  with  it,  villain  1  ” 

Cholmondeley  had  no  particular  object  in  making  the  in¬ 
quiry.  But  he  was  astonished  at  the  effect  produced  by  it  on 
the  jailer,  who  started  and  endeavored  to  hide  his  confusion 
by  pulling  his  cap  over  his  brows. 

“  She  is  a  maniac,”  he  said,  at  length,  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

“  If  it  be  so,”  rejoined  the  esquire  severely,  "  she  has  been 
driven  out  of  lier  senses  by  your  barbarous  usage.  1  mure 
than  suspect  you  have  murdered  her  child.” 

'*  Entertain  what  suspicions  you  please,”  replied  Nightgall, 
evidently  relieved  by  the  surmise.  **  1  am  net  accountable 
for  the  ravings  of  a  distracted  woman.” 

“  Who  is  she  '/  ”  demanded  the  esquire. 

The  names  of  those  confined  within  these  cells  are  never 
divulged,”  returned  the  jailer.  “  She  has  been  a  prisoner  of 
state  for  nineteen  years. 

“  And  during  that  term  her  child  was  born — ha  7  ”  pursued 
Cholmondeley. 

”  1  will  answer  no  further  questions,”  replied  Nightgall, 
doggedly.  **  One  word  before  I  depart.  I  am  not  your  only 
enemy.  You  have  others  more  powerful  and  equally  impla¬ 
cable.  You  have  ineuired  the  displeasure  of  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  I  have  a  warrant,  under  the  hands  of  its  chief  mem¬ 
bers,  for  your  execution.  I  am  now  about  to  summon  the 
headsman  fur  the  task.” 

”  Then  your  offer  to  liberate  mo  was  mere  mockery,”  ob¬ 
served  the  esquire. 

”  Not  so,”  replied  the  other;  “and  I  again  repeat  it. — 
Swear  to  abandon  Cicely,  and  to  maintain  profound  silence  as 
to  what  you  have  just  seen,  and  I  will  convey  you  by  a  secret 
passage  underneath  the  Tower  moat  to  a  place  of  security, 
where  you  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  your  enemies,  and  w'ill 
take  the  risk  of  your  escape  upon  myself.  Do  you  agree  to 
this  7  ”  ' 

“  No,”  replied  Cholmondeley,  firmly.  “  I  distrust  your 
statement,  and  defy  your  malice.” 

“  Obstinate  fool !  ”  growled  the  jailer.  “  Prepare  to  meet 
your  fate  in  an  hour.” 

“  Whenever  it  comes  it  will  find  me  prepared,”  rejoined 
the  esquire. 

Nightgall  glared  at  him  fiercely  for  a  momant  from  beneath 
his  shaggy  brows.  He  then  strode  sulleidy  away.  But  his 
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departure  w'as  prevented  by  Cicely,  who  suddenly  appeared 
at  the  mouth  of  the  dungeon. 

I  “  You  here !  ”  he  exclaimed,  recoiling,  and  trembling  as  if 
an  apparition  had  crossed  his  path.  “  How  have  you  obtained 
admittance  7  ” 

“  It  matters  not,”  she  answered.  “  I  am  come  to  purchase 
your  prisoner’s  freedom.” 

“You  know  the  terms  7  ”  r»‘ joined  the  jailer,  eagerly. 

“  I  do,”  she  replied;  “and  will  comply  with  them  when 
you  have  fulfilled  your  share  of  the  uompact.” 

“  Cicely !  ”  cried  Cholmondeley,  who  had  been  to  the  full 
as  much  astonished  at  her  unexpected  appearance  as  the 
jailer.  “  Cicely  !  ”  he  cried,  starting  to  his  feet,  and  extend¬ 
ing  his  hands  toward  her.  “  Do  not  consent  to  his  proposal.  ■ 
Do  not  sacrifice  yourself  for  me.  I  would  die  a  thousand 
deaths  rather  than  you  should  be  his.” 

“  Heed  him  not,”  interposed  Nightgall,  grasping  her  arm, 
and  preventing  her  from  approaching  her  lover;  “  but  attend 
to  me.  You  se«  this  warrant,”  he  added,  producing  a  parch¬ 
ment.  “  It  is  from  the  Council,  and  directs  that  the  prison¬ 
er’s  execution  shall  take  place  in  such  manner  as  may  best 
consist  with  despatch  and  secresy.  If  I  deliver  it  to  Mauger, 
the  headsman,  it  will  be  promptly  obeyed.  And  1  shall  de¬ 
liver  it,  unless  you  promise  compliance.” 

“  The  villain  deceives  you,'  dear  Cicely,”  cried  Cholmonde¬ 
ley,  in  a  voice  of  anguish.  “  The  Council  have  not  the  power 
of  life  and  death.  They  cannot — dare  not  order  my  execu- 
tioM  without  form  or  trial.” 

“  The  Council  will  answer  for  their  actions  themselves,” 
rejoined  Nightgall,  carelessly.  “  Their  warrant  will  bear  me 
and  my  comrades  harmless.  Mauger  will  not  hesitate  to  act 
upon  it.  What  is  your  determination.  Cicely  7” 

“  Free  him,”  she  replied. 

“  Recall  your  words,  sweet  Cicely,”  cried  Cholmondeley, 
throwing  himself  at  her  feet,  “  if  you  have  any  love  for  me. 
You  doom  me  to  worse  than  death  by  this  submission.” 

“  Cholmondeley,”  she  replied  in  a  mournful  voice,  “  nay  re¬ 
solution  is  taken,  and  even  you  cannot  induce  me  to  change  it. 
The  opening  of  our  love  has  been  blighted.  My  heart  has 
been  crushed,  almost  before  it  knew  for  whom  it  beat.  It 
matters  not  now  what  becomes  of  me.  If  my  life  could  pre¬ 
serve  yours,  or  restore  you  to  freedom,  I  would  freely  yield  it. 
But  as  nothing  wrill  suffice  expect  my  hand,  1  give  that. — 
Think  of  me  no  more — or  think  of  me  only  as  another’s.” 

“  That  thought  were  madness !”  groaned  Cholmondeley. 

“  Master  Lawrence  Nightgall,”  continued  Cicely,  “you  say 
you  can  conduct  the  prisoner  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Tower. 
Bring  me  back  some  token  that  you  have  done  so,  and  1  am 
yours.” 

“  Willingly,”  replied  the  jailer. 

“  Retire,  then,  for  a  moment,  while  I  arrange  with  him  what 
the  token  shall  be.” 

Nightgall  hesitated. 

“  Refuse,  and  I  retract  my  promise,”  she  added. 

And  the  jailer,  with  a  suspicious  look,  reluctantly  left  tlie 
cell. 

“  Cicely,  my  beloved,”  cried  Cholmondeley,  clasping  her  in 
his  arms,  “  why— why  have  you  done  this  7” 

“  To  pi*eserve  you,”  she  replied,  hurriedly.  “  Once  out  of 
this  dungeon,  I  can  bring  assistance  to  liberate  you.” 

“  Indeed:”  ejaculated  Nightgall,  who, having  placed  hb ear 
to  the  wall,  lost  not  a  syllable  of  their  discourse. 

“  It  will  be  unavailing,”  replied  Cholmondeley.  “  No  one 
will  venture  to  oppose  an  order  of  the  Council.  You  must 
make  known  my  case  to  Lord  Guilford  Dudley.  Take  this 
ring.  Explain  all  to  him,  and  I  may  yet  be  saved.  Do  you 
hear  me.  Cicely  7’’ 

“  I  do,”  she  replied.  * 

i  “  And  I,”  added  Nightgall. 

I  “  In  case  you  fail,”  continued  the  esquire,  “  the  token  of 
[  my  escape  shall  be  ” — and  placing  his  lips  clo*e  to  her  ear,  he 
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spoke  a  few  words  in  so  low  a  tone,  that  they  escaped  the 
jailer.  "  Till  you  receive  that  token  treat  Nightgall  as  before.” 

“  Doubt  it  nofr,”  she  answered. 

“  I  am  content,”  said  the  esquire. 

I  see  through  the  design.”  muttered  the  jailer,  “  and  will 
defeat  it.  Have  you  done?”  he  added,  aloud. 

‘•A  moment,”  replied  Cholmondeley,  again  pressing  the 
damsel  to  his  bosom,  “  I  would  sooner  part  with  my  life’s 
blood  than  resign  you.” 

“  I  must  go,”  she  cried,  disengaging  herself  from  his  em¬ 
brace.  “  Now,  Master  Nightgall,  I  am  ready  to  attend  you.” 

”  In  an  hour  I  shall  return  and  release  you,”  said  the  jailer, 
addressing  the  prisoner.  “Your  hand.  Cicely.” 

“  I  will  go  alone,”  she  replied,  shrinking  from  him  with  a 
look  of  abhorrence. 

“  As  you  please,”  ho  rejoined,  wnth  affected  carelessness. — 

“  Y’ou  are  mine.” 

“  Not  till  I  have  received  the  token.  Farewell!”  she  mur¬ 
mured,  turning  her  teaiful  gaze  upon  Cholmondeley. 

“  For  ever!”  exclaimed  the  youth. 

And  as  they  qtiitted  the  cell,  he  threw  himself  despairingly 
on  the  ground. 

Issuing  from  the  outer  door  of  the  dungi'on,  Cicely  and  her 
companion  took  their  way  toward  the  Stone  Kitchen.  They 
had  not  proceeded  far,  when  they  perceived  several  persons 
approaching  them,  who,  as  they  drew  neai*er,  proved  to  be 
Dame  Potentia,  Xit,  and  the  giants. 

“  What  have  you  been  doing.  Cicely?”  inquired  her  adop¬ 
tive  mother,  angrily.  “  I  have  been  searching  for  you  every 
where !” 

“  You  shall  know’  anon,”  replied  the  maiden.  “  But  come 
with  me  to  the  palace.  I  must  see  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  or 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  without  a  moment’s  delay.” 

“Warders,”  interposed  Nightgall,  anthoritively :  “go  to 
Master  Mauger’s  lodging  in  the  Bloody  Tower.  Bid  him  has¬ 
ten,  w’ith  two  assistants,  and  the  sworn  tormenter,  to  the  dun¬ 
geon  beneath  the  Devilin  Tower.  He  will  know  which  I 
mean.  Justice  is  about  to  be  done  upon  a  prisoner.” 

“  Oh4io — no — do  not  go,”  cried  Cicely,  arresting  the  giants. 
“  He  does  not  mean  it.  He  is  jesting.” 

“  Go  home,  then, .and  do  not  stir  forth  till  I  bring  you  the 
token,”  rejoined  Nightgall,  in  a  deep  whisper. 

“  In  Heaven’s  name,  w’hat  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?”  cried 
Dame  Potentia,  in  amazement. 

“  I  will  inform  you,”  replied  the  jailer,  draw'ing  her  aside. 
“  Your  daughter  w'as  about  to  elope  with  the  young  esquire. — 
I  detected  them  trying  to  escape  by  the  secret  passage  beneath 
the  meat,  of  which  you  know  I  have  the  key.  Lock  her 
within  her  chamber.  Pay  no  attention  to  her  tears,  entreaties, 
or  assertions.  And,  above  all,  take  care  no  one  has  any  com¬ 
munication  with  her.” 

“Trust  me  to  guard  her,”  rejoined  Dame  Potentia.  “I 
know  what  these  court-gallants  are.  They  wdll  venture  any 
thing,  and  contrive  any  thing,  when  a  pretty  girl  is  concerned. 
Bat  what  has  happened  to  the  esquire  ?” 

“  He  is  safe  for  the  present,”  answered  Nightgall,  signifi¬ 
cantly. 

Cicely,  meantime,  had  availed  herself  of  their  conversation, 
to  whisper  a  few  words  to  Xit. 

“  Take  this  ring,”  she  said,  placing  the  ornament  given  her 
by  her  lover,  in  the  hands  of  the  dwarf,  “  and  fly  to  the  palace. 
Show  it  to  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  and  say  that  the  wearer  is 
imprisoned  in  the  dungeons  beneath  the  Devilin  Tower.  As¬ 
sistance  must  be  speedily  rendered,  as  he  is  ordered  for  imme¬ 
diate  and  secret  execution.  Do  you  understand  ?” 

“  Most  precisely,  lovely  damsel,”  replied  Xit,  kissing  her 
hand,  as  he  took  the  ring;  “  and  I  guess  the  name  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  prisoner,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  interest  you 
take  in  him.” 

“  Fly !  ”  interrupted  Cicely.  “  Not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost. 
Y’ou  shall  be  well  rewarded  for  your  trouble.” 

“I  desire  no  higher  reward  than  your  thanks,  adorable 
maiden,”  replied  Xit.  “  Your  behests  shall  be  punctually 
obeyed.”  So  saying,  he  disappeared. 

“Come,  young  mistress,”  cried  Dame  Potentia,  seizing  her 
adoptive  daughter’s  arm,  “you  must  to  your  chamber.  You 
have  led  me  and  your  father,  and  these  worthy  warders,  a  pret¬ 
ty  dance.  But  you  shall  lead  us  all  where  you  list,  if  I  let  you 
out  of  my  sight  in  future.” 

And  thanking  the  giants,  who  looked  on  in  speechless  as¬ 
tonishment,  she  dragged  Cicely  along  with  her. 

“Remember!”  whispered  Nightgall,  as  he  walked  a  few 
paces  by  the  side  of  the  latter. 


I  shall  expect  the  token  in  an  hour,”  she  answered  in  the 
same  tone. 

“  Y’ou  shall  have  it,”  he  rejoined. 

With  this,  he  halted,  and  retraced  his  steps.  The  others 
then  Separated.  Cicely  was  conveved  to  the  Stone  Kitchen  ; 
and  the  giants,  after  looking  in  vain  for  Xit,  and  calling  to 
him  repeatedly  but  without  effect,  returned  to  the  By-ward 
Tower.  Justus  they  reached  it,  a  shot  was  fired  from  the 
battlements,  and  was  immediately  answered  from  those  of  the 
Middle  Tower.  Other  reports  followed.  And,  alarmed  by 
the  sounds,  the  huge  brethren  hastily  unlocked  the  door  of 
their  lodging,  and,  entering  it,  to  their  infinite  dismay  found 
the  prisoner  gone. 

VIII. . . .IIow  Gilliert  escaped  from  the  By-ward  Tower,  and  swam 
across  tiio  moat ;  how  Off  huiift  Xit  upon  a  hook;  and  how  Law¬ 
rence  Nightgall  brought  the  token  to  Cicely. 

Gilbert  having  freed  himself  from  his  bonds,  and  clambered 
into  the  chimney  in  the  By-ward  Tower  in  the  manner  previ¬ 
ously  related,  ascended  without  any  inconvenience,  except 
what  was  occasioned  by  the  pungent  smoke  arising  from  tbe 
blazing  fagots  beneath,  until  he  reached  the  level  of  the  upper 
story,  where  another  fire-place,  connected  with  the  passage  up 
which  he  was  mounting,  so  nanowed  its  limits,  that  it  seemed 
scarcely  possible  to  proceed  further.  The  sound  of  voices  in 
the  chanil>er  on  this  iloor  also  alarmed  him,  and  for  some  min¬ 
utes  he  suspended  his  labor  to  listen.  But  as  nothingoccuired 
to  disturb  him,  and  it  was  evident,  from  tho  conversation 
of  the  speakers,  that  he  had  not  been  noticed,  he  presently  re¬ 
sumed  his  task,  and,  redoubling  his  efforts,  soon  vanquished  all 
obstacles,  and  gained  the  opening  ef  the  chimney. 

Here  a  fresh  difficulty  awaited  him;  and  one  for  which  1m' 
was  wholly  unprepared.  The  smoke  found  a  vent  through  a 
small  circular  opening  or  louver,  as  it  was  termed — for  then^ 
was  no  chimney-top  to  disperse  it  to  the  air — in  the  battle¬ 
ments.  Through  this  opening  he  must  necessarily  creep ; 

,  and,  prov'ided  ho  could  accomplish  the  feat,  he  had  to  elude 
the  vigilance  of  the  sentinels  stationed  on  the  roof  of  the  tur¬ 
ret.  I.uckily,  the  night  was  profoundly  dark  ;  and  the  gloom, 
increased  by  a  thick  mist  from  the  river,  was  so  intense,  that 
an  object  could  scarcely  be  discerned  at  a  foot’s  distance. 
Thus  favored,  Gilbert  resolved  to  hazard  the  attempt. 

VV’atching  his  opportunity,  he  drew  himself  cautiously 
through  the  louver,  and  without  being  noticed  by  the  sentinel, 
who  was  standing  beside  it,  crouched  beneath  the  carriage  of  a 
culverin.  In  this  state,  he  remained  for  a  short  time,  medita¬ 
ting  what  course  he  should  pursue,  and  nerving  himself  for 
some  desperate  attempt,  when  a  door  at  the  side  of  the  south¬ 
ern  turret  suddenly  opened,  and  three  men-at-arms,  the  fore¬ 
most  of  whom  carried  a  torch,  came  to  relieve  guard. 

Aware  that  he  should  now  infallibly  be  discovered,  Gilbert 
started  to  his  feet,  and  drawing  a  dagger  which  he  had  picked 
up  in  the  giants’  chamber,  stood  upon  his  defence.  The  move¬ 
ment  betrayed  him.  Though  confounded  by  his  appeturance, 
the  sentinel  nearest  him  presented  his  partizan  at  his  bi-east 
and  commanded  him  to  surrender.  Gilbert  answered  by  strik¬ 
ing  up  the  man’s  arm,  and  instantly  sprang  over  the  battle¬ 
ments. 

A  loud  splash  told  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  moat.  The 
men  held  the  torch  over  the  side  of  the  turret.  But  it  was  too 
dark  to  distinguish  any  object  below.  Presently,  however,  a 
noise  was  hoard  in  the  water  that  convinced  them  the  fugitive 
W'as  sw'imming  for  the  opposite  bank.  One  of  the  soldiers  in¬ 
stantly  discharged  his  culiver  in  the  dii-ection  of  the  sound, 
but  without  effect. 

This  served  as  an  alarm  to  the  guards  posted  on  the  west¬ 
ern  ramparts,  as  well  as  to  those  on  the  Middle  Tower,  both 
of  which  commanded  this  part  of  the  moat,  and  other  shots 
were  immediately  fired.  A  signal  was  then  rapidly  passed 
from  tower  to  tower,  and  from  portal  to  portal,  until  it 
reached  the  Bulwark-gate,  which  formed  the  only  entrance 
to  the  fortress  on  the  west,  and  a  body  of  armed  men  carrying 
lights  instantly  sallied  forth  and  hurried  toward  the  side  of 
the  moat. 

Gilbert,  meanwhile,  swam  for  his  life.  Guided  by  the 
torches,  w'hich  served  to  discover  his  enemies  rather  them  to 
betray  him,  he  efl’ected  a  secure  landing.  But  before  he  had 
climbed  the  steep  bank,  he  was  observed  by  a  soldier,  who, 
making  toward  him,  shouted  to  hit  cornices  for  assistance. 
In  the  struggle  that  ensued,  the  torch  borne  by  the  soldier 
was  extinguished,  and  bursting  from  him,  Gilbert  darted  at  a 
swift  pace  up  Tower-hill.  His  pursuers  were  close  upon  him  ; 
but,  w'cll  acquainted  with  the  spot,  he  contrived  to  baffle 
them,  by  Hinging  himself  beneath  the  j>ermanent  scaffold, 
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then  standing  upon  the  brow  of  the  eminence,  and  thus  j  as  he  was  in  the  art  of  springing  off,  and  held  him  at  arm’a- 
eluded  observation.  As  soon  as  his  foes  had  passed,  he  length,  with  his  heels  upward. 

struck  off  swiftly  to  the  left,  and  leaping  a  low  wall,  skirled  After  many  useless  struggles  to  liberate  himself,  and  naen- 
All-hallows  Church,  and  speedily  gained  Tower  street.  aces  of  what  he  would  do  when  he  got  free,  which,  as  may 

While  Gilbert  was  flying  in  this  direction,  his  pursuers,  be  supposed,  only  provoked  still  further  the  laughter  of  the 
finding  themselves  at  fault,  hastened  back,  and  endeavored  to  by-standers,  Xit  became  so  unmanageable,  that  Og  fastened 
discover  some  trace  of  him.  Some  mounted  the  steps  of  the  I  him  by  his  nether  garments  to  a  hook  in  the  wall,  about  four- 
scaffold  to  see  whether  he  had  taken  refuge  on  its  blood-  I  teen  feet  from  the  ground,  and  left  him  to  recover  himself, 
stained  planks — some  crept  under  it — others  examined  the  I  Thus  perched,  the  dwarf  hurled  his  rapier  at  Nightgall’s 
posts  of  the  neighboring  gallows— while  a  fourth  party  flew  j  head,  and  replied  to  the  jeers  of  the  assemblage  by  such  mops 
to  the  |H)slern  gate,  which  defended  the  southern  extremity  of  and  mows  as  an  enraged  ape  is  wont  to  make  at  its  persecu- 
the  city  wall,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  have  been  stopped  by  i  tors.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  however,  he  began  to 
the  watch.  All,  however,  it  is  needless  to  say,  were  disaji-  !  find  his  position  ^o  uncomfortable,  that  he  was  fain  to  suppli- 
pointed.  And  after  some  time  had  been  fruitlessly  expended,  cate  for  release,  to  which,  on  receiving  his  assurance  of  qui- 
the  whole  party  returned  to  the  Tower  to  report  the  unsuc-  |  eter  conduct  for  the  future,  Og  consented,  and  accordingly  un- 
cessful  issue  of  their  expedition.  i  hooked  him,  and  set  him  on  the  ground. 

Meanwhile  the  report  of  the  musketry  had  reached  the  ears  }  Nightgall,  meanwhile,  had  taken  advantage  of  this  diver- 
of  Lord  Clinton,  the  constable,  who,  attended  by  the  lieuten-  ,  sion,  to  leave  the  Guard-room,  and  hasten  to  the  Stone 
ant,  the  gentleman-porter,  and  a  numerous  patrol,  chanced  '  Kitchen. 

to  be  making  the  round  of  the  fortifications  at  the  time,  and  i  Dame  Potentia*was  just  retiring  to  rest  as  the  jailer  reached 
he  descended  to  the  gates  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  '  her  dwelling,  and  it  was  oiilj  by  the  most  urgent  importunity 
alarm.  On  learning  it,  he  immediately  summoned  the  that  ho  succoeiied  in  obtaining  admission, 
herald  and  the  gigantic  warders  to  his  presence,  and  after  '  “  Your  pardon,  good  dame,”  he  said,  as  the  door  was 

sharply  rebuking  the  former  for  neglect,  ordered  him  into  |  opened.'  “  I  have  that  to  tell  Cicely,  which  will  effectually 
custixly  till  the  morning,  when  he  proposed  to  take  the  Duke’s  |  cure  her  love  for  the  young  esquire.’’ 

pleasure  as  to  his  punishment.  He  then  turned  to  the  giants,  |  “  In  that  case,  you  are  right  welcome.  Master  Nightgall,” 

who  tried  to  soften  his  displeasure  by  taking  the  blame  upon  j  she  replied  ;  “  for  the  poor  child  has  almost  cried  her  pretty 
themselves,  and  telling  them  he  would  listen  to  their  statement  eyes  out  since  I  brought  her  home.  And  I  have  b^n  so 
when  the  herald  was  examined,  aiid,  in  the  interim,  they  |  moved  by  her  tears,  that  I  greatly  misdoubt,  if  her  lover  had 
would  be  answerable  with  their  lives  for  any  further  dereliction  ,  presented  himself  instead  of  you,  whether  I  should  have  had 
of  duty,  he  dismissed  the  assemblage,  and  returned  with  his  the  heart  to  refuse  to  let  him  see  her.” 

train  to  the  ramparts.  !  “  Fool!”  muttered  Nightgall,  half  aside.  “  Where  is  she?” 

Among  those  who  had  lieen  gathered  together  in  the  guard-  j  he  added,  aloud.  “  I  have  no  time  to  lose.  I  have  a  secret 
room  near  the  By-ward  Tower,  where  the  foregoing  examina-  execution  to  attend  before  day-break.” 

tion  took  place,  were  Nightgall  and  Xit— the  latter  having  i  “  Yours  is  a  butcherly  office.  Master  Nightgall,”  observed 
just  returned  from  the  palace,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  deliver  Peter  Trusbut,  who  was  dozing  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire. — 
his  message  to  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  who,  it  has  lieen  al-  |  “  Those  secret  executions,  to  my  mind,  are  little  belter  than 
ready  stated,  was  engaged  at  the  lime  in  secret  conference  j  state  murders.  I  would  not,  for  all  the  power  of  the  Duke  of 
with  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  could  not  therefore  be  i  Northumberland,  hold  your  office,  or  that  of  Gilliam  Mauger, 
sjwken  with.  '  :  the  headsman.” 

Ever  on  the  alert,  and  suspicious  of  those  around  him,  j  “  Nor  I  yours,  on  the  same  fee.  Master  Pantler,”  rejoined 
Nightgall  overheard  Og  question  the  dwarf  as  to  the  cause  of  I  Nightgall.  “  Tastes  differ.  Where  is  your  daughter,  good 
his  absence ;  and  perceiving,  from  Xit’s  manner,  that  he  had  j  dame  ?  ” 

some  secret  to  communicate,  he  contrived  to  approach  them  |  “  In  her  chamber,”  replied  Potentia.  “  Ho!  Cicely, sweet- 

unobserved.  He  then  learned  the  message  witli  which  the  heart!”  she  added,  knocking  at  a  door  at  the  end  of  a  short 
dwarf  had  been  entnisted  by  Cicely,  and,  enraged  at  her  en-  passage  leadiag  out  of  the  kitchen  on  the  right.  “  Here  is 
deavor  to  overreach  him,  snatched  the  ring  from  him  as  Master  Nightgall,  desires  to  speak  with  you.” 
he  was  displaying  it  to  the  giant,  and  threatened  him  with  “  Does  he  bring  me  the  token  ?”  demanded  the  maiden, 
severe  punishment,  if  he  dared  to  meddle  further  in  the  from  within. 

matter.  i  “  marry,  does  he,  child,”  replied  the  dame,  winking  at 

As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  his  sui prise,  the  affronted  |  the  jailer.  “  Heaven  forgive  me  the  falsehood,”  she  added, 
mannikin  drew  his  rapier,  and  making  several  passes  at  j  “  for  I  know  not  what  she  means.” 

Nightgall,  would  have  certainly  wounded  him,  if  he  had  not  “  Leave  us  a  moment,  dear  mother,”  said  Cicely,  hastily 
dextrously  avoided  the  blows  by  interposing  the  huge  bulk  |  unfastening  the  door.  “Now,  Master  Nightgall,”  shecontin- 
of  the  giant  between  him  and  his  assailant.  The  fury  of  the  |  ued,  as  Dame  Potentia  retired,  and  the  jailer  entered  the  room, 
dwarf  was  so  excessive,  and  the  contortions  into  which  he  j  “  have  you  fulfilled  your  compact  ?  ” 

threw  himself  so  inconceivably  diverting,  that  Og  could  render  |  Cicely,”  rejoined  the  jailer,  regarding  her  sternly,  “  you 
him  no  assistance  for  laughing.  Thrusting  his  sword  between  have  not  kept  faith  with  me.  You  have  despatched  a  messen- 
the  giant’s  legs— now  cutting  on  the  right,  now  on  the  left —  ger  to  the  palace.” 

Xit  tried  in  every  way  to  hit  the  jailor,  and  must  have  sue-  '  “  Ah!  he  is  free,”  exclaimed  the  maiden,  joyfully— “  your 

ceeded,  if  Og,  who  was  by  no  means  desirous  to  have  blood  |  plans  have  been  defeated.” 
shed  in  so  ridiculous  a  fray,  and  who  enjoyed  the  pastime  too  |  Nightgsdl  smiled  bitterly. 

much  to  speedily  terminate  it,  had  not  prevented  him.  «  jVIy  messenger  cannot  have  failed,”  she  continued,  with  a 

Gog,  moreover,  having  on  the  onset  disarmed  Nightgall,  he  sudden  change  of  countenance.  “  I  am  sure  Lord  Guilford 
could  not  protect  himself  except  by  keeping  under  the  shelter  would  not  abandon  his  favorite  esquire.  Tell  me  what  has 
of  the  giant.  Foiled  in  his  attempts,  Xit’s  indignation  knew  liappened  7  ” 

no  bounds,  and  exasperated  by  the  derisive  shouts  and  laughter  “  I  am  come  to  claim  fulfilment  of  your  pledge,”  rejoined 
of  the  spectators,  he  threatened  to  turn  his  sword  against  Og  the  jailer. 

if  he  did  not  deliver  up  the  jailer  to  his  vengeance.  This  only  “Then  you  have  set  him  free,”  cried  Cicely.  “  Where  is  the 
produced  louder  roars  of  merriment  from  the  ky-standers  ;  token  7  ” 

and  th«  dwarf,  whose  passion  had  almost  deprived  him  of  “  Behold  it,”  replied  Nightgall,  raising  his  hand,  on  which 
reason,  uttering  a  shrill  scream  like  a  child  robbed  of  its  play-  her  lover’s  ring  sparkled. 

thing,  threw  himself  on  Og’s  leg,  and  scrambled  up  his  body,  “  Lost! _ lost!  ”  shrieked  Cicely,  falling  senseless  upon  the 

with  the  intention  of  descending  on  the  other  side,  and  exter-  floor. 

minating  his  foe.  Jhe  jailer  gazed  at  her  a  moment  in  silence,  but  did  not 

This  feat  raised  the  merriment  of  the  spectators  to  the  attempt  to  otter  any  assistaace.  He  then  turned  upon  his 
utmost.  Og  suflered  the  imp  to  ascend  withont  opposition,  heel,  and  strode  out  of  the  room, 

and  clinging  to  the  points  of  the  giant’s  slashed  red  hose,  Xit  «  Loiik  to  your  daughter,  dame,”  he  observed,  as  he  passed 
drew  himself  up  to  his  broad  girdle,  and  then  setting  one  foot  through  the  Stone  Kitchen, 
on  the  circlet  of  raised  gold  thread  which  surrounded  the 

badge  on  his  breast,  soon  gained  his  shoulder,  and  would  have  IX.... Of  the  mysterious  manner  in  which  Gunnora  Braose  was 

leaped  from  thence  upon  his  foe,  if  Og,  who  began  to  think  it  brought  to  the  Tower. 

time  to  put  an  end  to  the  sport,  had  not  seized  him  by  the  leg  ‘  Hurrying  along  Tower  street,  and  traversing  Eastrheap  and 
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Watling  sireta — then  narrow  but  pictures»que  thoroughfuivs — 
Gilbert — to  whom  it  is  now  necessary  to  return — did  not  draw 
breath  till  he  reached  the  eastern  extremity  of  St.  Paul’s.  As 
he  passed  this  reverend  and  matchless  structure — the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  which  was  the  heaviest  loss  sustained  by  the  metropo¬ 
lis  in  the  Great  Fire — he  strained  his  eyes  toward  its  lofty 
tower,  but  the  gloom  was  too  profonud  to  enable  him  to  dis¬ 
cern  any  thing  of  it  beyond  a  dark  and  heavy  mass. 

“Thou  art  at  present  benighted,  glorious  fane!”  he  cried 
aloud.  “  But  a  bright  dawn  shall  arise  for  thee,  and  all  thy  an¬ 
cient  splendor,  witli  thy  ancient  faith,  be  restored.  If  I  could 
see  Mary  queen,  and  hear  mass  solemnized  within  thy  walls, 
I  could  die  content  !  ” 

“  And  you  shall  hear  it,”  said  a  voice  in  his  ear. 

“  Who  speaks  ?”  asked  Gilbert,  ti'embling. 

“  Be  at  St.  Paul’s  Cross  to-morrow  at  midtiight,  and  you 
shall  know,”  rephed  the  voice.  “  You  are  a  loyal  subject  of 
Queen  Mary,  and  a  true  Catholic,  or  your  words  belie  you  ?  ” 

“  I  am  both,”  answered  Gilbert. 

“  Fail  not  to  meet  me,  then,”  rejoined  the  otliej,  “  and  you 
shall  receive  assurance  that  your  wishes  shall  be  fulfilled. — 
There  are  those  at  work  who  will  speedily  accomplish  the  ob¬ 
ject  you  desire.” 

“  I  will  aid  them  heart  and  hand  !  ”  cried  Gilbert. 

“  Your  name  ?  ”  demanded  the  other. 

“  1  am  called  Gilbert  Pot,”  answ'ered  the  youth,  “  and  am 
drawer  to  Ninion  Saunders,  at  the  Baptist’s  Heiid,  in  Ludgate,” 

“  A  vintner’s  boy  !  ”  exclaimed  the  other,  disdainfully. 

“  Ay,  a  vintner’s  boy !  ”  returned  Gilbert.  “  But,  when  the 
usurp<‘r,  .lane  Dudley,  was  proclaimed  at  Cheapside  this 
morning,  mine  was  the  only  voice  raised  for  Queen  Mary.” 

“  For  which  bold  deed  you  were  nailed  to  the  pillory,”  re¬ 
joined  the  other. 

“  I  was,”  replied  Gilbert ;  “  and  was,  moreover,  carried  to 
the  Tower,  whence  I  have  just  escaped.” 

“  Your  courage  shall  not  pass  unrequited,”  replied  the 
speaker.  “  Where  are  you  going  ?  ” 

“  To  my  master’s,  at  the  Baptist’s  Head,  at  the  corner  of 
Creed  Lane — not  a  bow-shot  hence.” 

“  It  will  not  be  safe  to  go  thither,”  observed  the  other. — 
“  Your  master  will  deliver  you  to  the  watch.” 

“  I  will  risk  it,  nevertheless,”  answered  Gilbert.  “  I  have 
an  old  grandame  whom  I  desire  to  see.” 

“  Something  strikes  me !  ”  e>xlaimed  the  other.  “  Is  your 
grandame  the  old  woman  who  warned  the  usurper  Jane  not 
to  proceed  to  the  Tower  ?  ” 

“  She  is,”  returned  Gilbert. 

“  This  is  a  strange  encounter,  in  good  sooth,”  cried  the 
other.  “  She  is  the  person  1  am  in  search  of.  You  must  pro¬ 
cure  me  instant  speech  with  her.” 

“  I  will  conduct  you  to  her,  right  willingly,  sir,”  replied 
Gilbert.  “  But  she  says  little  to  any  one,  and  may  refuse  to 
answer  your  questions.” 

“We  shall  see,”  rejoined  the  other.  “  Lead  on,  good  Gil¬ 
bert.” 

Follow’ed  by  his  unknown  companion,  about  whom  he  felt 
a  strange  curiosity,  not  unalloyed  with  fear,  Gilbert  j)roceeded 
at  a  rapid  pace  toward  his  destination.  The  whole  of  the 
buildings  then  sui  rounding  Saint  Paul’s,  it  is  almost  unneces¬ 
sary  to  say,  were  destroyed  by  the  same  fire  that  consumed 
the  Cathedral ;  and,  though  the  streets  still  retain  their  origi¬ 
nal  names,  their  situation  is  in  some  respects  changed. 

Passing  beneath  the  shade  of  a  large  tree,  which  then  grew 
at  the  western  boundary  of  the  majestic  edifice,  Gilbert  darted 
through  a  narrow  entry  into  Ave  Maria  Lane,  and  turning  to 
the  left,  speedily  readied  Ludgate,  which  he  crossed  at  some 
fifty  paces  from  the  Gate — then  used,  like  several  of  tha  other 
city  portals,  as  a  prison — and,  entering  Creed  Lane,  halted 
before  a  low-built  house  on  the  right.  The  shutters  were 
closed,  but  it  was  evident,  from  the  uprorious  scunds  issuing 
from  the  dwelling,  that  revelry  was  going  on  within.  Gilbert 
did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  open  the  street  door,  but  calling  to 
his  companion,  he  went  to  the  back  of  the  tavern,  and  gained 
admittance  through  a  window  on  the  ground  floor. 

“  They  ara  having  a  merry  rouse,”  he  observed  to  the  other, 
“in  honor  of  the  usurper;  and  my  master,  Ninion,  will  be 
too  far  gone  to  notice  aught  except  his  guests  and  his  sack 
brewage,  so  that  I  may  safely  conduct  your  worship  to  my 
grandame.  But  first  let  me  strike  a  light.” 

With  this,  he  searched  about  for  flint  and  steel,  and  having 
found  them,  presently  set  fire  to  a  small  lamp  hanging  against 
the  wall,  which  he  removed  and  turned,  not  without  some  ap¬ 
prehension,  toward  the  stranger. 


His  glance  fell  upon  a  tall  man,  with  an  ample  feuille-morte 
colored  cloak  thrown  over  his  left  shoulder,  so  as  completely 
to  muffle  the  lower  part  of  his  features.  Gilbert  could  see 
nothing  of  the  stranger’s  face,  except  an  aquiline  nose,  and  a 
pair  of  piercing  black  eyes ;  but  the  expression  of  the  latter 
was  so  stern  and  sean  hing,  that  his  own  regards  involuntarily 
sank  before  them.  A  bonnet  of  black  velvet,  decorated  with 
a  single  drooping  feather,  drawn  over  the  brow,  added  to  the 
stranger’s  disguise.  But  what  was  revealed  of  the  physiog¬ 
nomy  was  so  striking,  that  Gilbert  was  satisfied  he  should 
never  forget  it. 

Something,  indeed,  there  was  of  majesty  in  the  stranger’s 
demeanor,  that,  coupled  with  his  sinister  looks  and  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  brilliancy  of  his  eyes,  impressed  the  superstitious 
youth  with  the  notion  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  an  un¬ 
earthly  being.  Struck  by  this  idea,  he  glanced  at  the  stranger’s 
feet,  in  expectation  of  finding  one  of  the  distinctive  matks  of 
the  Prince  of  Darkness.  But  he  beheld  nothing  except  a 
finely-formed  limb,  clothed  in  black  silk  hose  and  a  velvet 
shoe,  above  which  hung  the  point  of  a  lengthy  rapier. 

“  I  am  neiUicr  the  enemy  of  mankind  nor  your  enemy,  good 
youth,”  observed  the  stranger,  who  guessed  the  cause  of  Gil¬ 
bert’s  apprehensions.  “  Bring  your  grandame  hither,  and 
take  heed  how  you  approach  her,  or  your  looks  will  alarm  her 
more  than  mine  do  you.” 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  this  caution  was  given.  Gil¬ 
bert’s  appearance  was  ghastly  in  the  extreme.  His  counte¬ 
nance  was  haggard  with  the  loss  of  blood  ;  his  garments  tom 
and  saturated  with  moisture;  and  his  black,  dripping  locks, 
escaping  from  the  blood-stained  bandage  around  his  head, 
contmsted  fearfully  with  the  deathly  paleness  of  his  visage. 
Acknowledging  the  justice  of  the  suggestion,  Gilbert  decided 
upon  proceeding  in  the  dark,  that  his  appearance  might  not 
be  observed. 

Accordingly,’ he  crept  cautiously  up  stairs,  and  returned  in 
a  few  minutes  with  lys  aged  relative.  Gilbert  found  the 
stranger  in  the  same  attitude  ho  had  left  him,  and  his  appear¬ 
ance  startled  Gunnora  as  much  it  had  done  him. 

Crossing  herself,  she  glanced  uneasily  at  the  mysterious 
stranger.  From  him  her  eye  wandered  to  Gilbert ;  and  terri¬ 
fied  by  his  hnggaid  looks,  she  cried  in  a  tone  of  anxiety,  “You 
have  suffered  much,  my  child.  The  ill  news  jreached  me  of 
the  shameful  punishment  with  which  ywu  have  been  visited 
for  your  loyalty  to  your  true  Queen.  1  heard  also  that  you 
had  been  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower;  and  was  about 
to  make  suit  to  the  gracious  lady,  Jane  Dudley,  in  your  behalf. 
Was  I  wrongfully  informed  ?  ” 

“  No,  mother,  you  were  not,”  replied  Gilbert.  “  But  heed 
me  not.  There  stands  the  worshipful  gentleman  who  desires 
to  speak  with  you.” 

“  I  am  ready  to  answer  his  questions,”  said  Gunnora.  “  Let 
him  propose  them.” 

“  First,  let  me  tell  you,  dame,”  said  the  stranger,  “  that 
your  grandson’s  devotion  to  Queen  Mary  shall  not  pass  unre¬ 
quited.  Ere  many  days — perchance  many  hours — shall  have 
passed,  he  shall  exchange  his  serge  doublet  for  a  suit  of  vel¬ 
vet.” 

“  You  hear  that,  mother,”  exclaimed  Gilbert,  joyfully. 

“  Who  are  yoti  that  make  him  the  offer?  ”  asked  Gunnora, 
steadfastly  regarding  the  stranger. 

“  You  shall  know  anon,”  he  replied.  “  Suffice  it,  I  can 
make  good  my  words.  Your  presence  is  required  in  the 
Tower.” 

“  By  the  Lady  Jane — 1  should  say  by  the  queen  ?  ”  rejoined 
Gunnora. 

“  By  the  Privy  Council,”  returned  the  stranger.  v 

“  What  do  they  seek  from  me?  ”  demanded  the  old  wo¬ 
man. 

“  To  testify  to  the  death  of  his  late  Majesty,  King  Edward 
the  Sixth,”  replied  the  other. 

“  Ha!  ”  exclaimed  Gunnora. 

“  Fear  nothing,”  rejoined  the  stranger.  “  The  Council 
will  Ijefriend  you.  Their  object  is  to  prove  that  Edward  was 
poisoned  by  Norlhumbeiland’s  order.  Cun  you  dc  this  ?  ” 

“  I  can,”  replied  Gunnora.  “  My  hand  administered  the 
fatal  draught.” 

“  Yours,  mother!”  ejaculated  Gilbert,  horror-stricken. 

“  Prove  this,  and  Northumberland  will  lose  his  head,”  said 
the  stranger. 

“  Were  my  own  to  fall  with  it,  I  would  do  so,”  replied 
Gunnora.  “  My  sole  wish  is  to  avenge  my  foster-son,  the 
great  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  fell  by  Northumberland’s  foul 
practices.  It  was  therefore  when  all  the  physicians  of  the 
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royal  household  were  dismissed,  and  the  duke  sent  messengers 
for  empirical  aid,  that  I  presented  myself  and  offered  my  ser¬ 
vices.  When  I  beheld  the  royal  sufferer,  I  saw  he  had  but 
short  space  to  live.  But  short  as  it  was,  it  was  too  long  for 
the  duke.  A  potion  was  prepared  by  Northumberland,  which 
I  administered.  From  that  moment  his  highness  grew  worse, 
and  in  six  hours  he  was  a  corpse.” 

“  It  was  a  cursed  deed,”  cried  Gilbert. 

"  True,”  replied  Gunnora,  “  it  was  so,  and  Heaven  will 
surely  avenge  it.  But  I  did  it  to  get  Nothumberland  into  my 
power.  The  king’s  case  was  past  all  remedy.  But  he  might 
have  lingered  for  days  and  weeks,  and  the  duke  was  impatient 
for  the  crown.  I  was  impatient  too— but  it  was  for  his  head. 
And  therefore  I  did  his  bidding.” 

“  Your  vengeance  shall  be  fully  gratified,”  teplied  the 
stranger.  “  Come  with  me.” 

“  Hold  !  ”  exclaimed  Gunnora,  *'  How  will  this  testimony 
affect  the  Lady  .lane  !  ” 

“  It  will  deprive  her  of  her  crown — perchance  her  head,” 
rejoined  the  stranger. 

“  Then  it  shall  never  be  uttered,”  replied  Gunnora,  firmly. 

“  Torture  shall  wring  it  from  you,”  cried  the  stranger,  furi¬ 
ously. 

The  old  woman  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height,  and,  re¬ 
garding  the  stranger  fixedly,  answered  in  a  stern  tone — “  Let 
it  be  tried  upon  me.” 

**  Mother,”  said  Gilbert,  striding  between  them,  and  draw¬ 
ing  his  dagger,  “go  back  to  your  own  room.  You  shall  not 
peril  your  safety  thus.” 

“.Tush  !  ”  exclaimed  the  stranger,  impatiently.  “  No  harm 
shall  befall  her.  I  thought  you  were  both  loyal  subjects  of 
Queen  Mary.  How  can  she  assume  the  sovereign  power  while 
Jane  grasps  the  sceptre  ?  ” 

“  But  you  aim  at  her  life  ?  ”  cried  Gunnora. 

“  No,”  replied  the  stranger,  “  I  would  preserve  her.  My 
object  is  to  destroy  Northumberland,  and  restore  the  crown  to 
her  to  whom  it  rightfully  belongs.” 

“  In  that  case  I  will  go  with  you,”  returned  the  old  woman. 

“  You  will  fall  into  a  snare,”  interposed  her  grandson. — 
“  Let  him  declare  who  he  is.” 

“  I  will  reveal  my  name  to  your  grandame,  boy,”  replied 
the  stranger.  And,  advancing  toward  Gunnora,  he  whispered 
in  her  ear. 

The  old  woman  started  and  tremble<J. 

“  Hinder  me  not,  Gilbert,”  she  said.  “  I  must  go  with 
him.” 

“  Shall  I  accompany  you  ?  ”  asked  her  grandson. 

“  On  no  account,”  replie«l  the  stranger,  “  unless  you  desire 
to  be  lodged  in  the  deepest  dungeon  in  the  Tower.  Be  at  the 
place  of  rendezvous  to-morrow  night,  and  you  shall  know  more. 
Are  you  ready,  good  dame?  ” 

Gunnora  signified  her  assent ;  and,  after  a  few  parting 
words  with  her  grandson,  the  latter  unfastened  a  small  door, 
opening  upon  the  yard,  and  let  them  out. 

They  were  scarcely  clear  of  the  house,  when  the  stranger, 
placing  a  silver  whistle  to  his  lips,  blew  a  call  upon  it,  which 
was  instantly  answered  by  a  couple  of  attendants.  At  a  sig¬ 
nal  from  their  leader  they  placed  themselves  on  either  side  of 
Gunnora,  and  in  spite  of  her  resistance  and  remonstrances, 
dragged  her  forcibly  along.  The  stranger,  w'ho  marched  a 
few  yards  in  advance,  proceeded  at  so  rapid  a  pace,  that  the 
old  woman  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  keep  up  with  him. — 
She  therefore  stootl  still,  and  refused  to  take  another  step. — 
But  this  <lid  not  avail  her,  for  the  two  attendants  seized  her  in 
their  arms,  and  hurried  forward  as  swiftly  as  before. 

Though  bewildered  and  alarmed,  Gunnora  did  not  dare  to 
cry  out  for  assistance.  Indeed,  they  did  not  encounter  a  sin¬ 
gle  passenger  in  the  stn*ets,  until,  as  they  were  descending 
Budge-row,  they  heard  the  clank  of  arms,  and  behold  the 
gleam  of  torches  borne  by  a  party  of  the  watch  who  were  ap¬ 
proaching  from  Canwick-street,  or  as  it  is  now  call 'd.  Can¬ 
non-street. 

Turnitig  off  on  the  right,  the  stranger  descended  Dowgate- 
hill,  and  gained  Thames-street  before  he  had  been  remarked. 
A  short  time  sufficed  to  bring  him  to  St.  Mary-hill,  up  which 
he  mounted,  and  entering  Thames-street,  and  pa.s*ing  St. 
Dimstan’s  in  the  East  on  the  right,  and  the  ancient  church  of 
All  Hallows  Barking  on  the  left,  he  reached  Great  Tower- 
hill. 

By  this  time  the  vapors  from  the  river  had  cleared  off. — 
The  stars  had  begun  to  peep  forth,  and  the  first  glimpse  of 
day  to  peer  in  the  east.  By  this  light,  and  from  this  spot,  the 
stern  and  sombre  outline  of  the  Tower,  with  its  ramparts — its 


citadel,  and  its  numerotis  lesser  turrets,  was  seen  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage.  On  the  summit  of  the  Hill  appeared  the  scaffold  and 
the  gallows  already  noticed. 

Pausing  for  a  moment,  and  pointing  to  a  range  of  buildings, 
the  summits  of  which  could  just  be  distinguished,  to  the  south 
of  the  White  Tower,  the  stranger  said — “  Within  that  palace 
Northumberland  now  reposes,  surrounded  by  a  triple  line  of 
fortifications,  and  defended  by  a  thousand  armed  men.  But  if 
you  will  only  reveal  all  you  know,  ere  another  week  has  passed 
his  head  shall  be  laid  on  that  scaffold.” 

“  The  last  time  I  beheld  that  fatal  spot,”  returned  Gunnora, 
“  my  foster-son,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  was  decapitated  there. 
If  I  can  avenge  him  upon  his  foe,  I  shall  die  content.” 

“  Obey  my  directions  implicitly,  and  you  shall  do  so,”  re¬ 
joined  the  other. 

“  How  are  we  to  enter  the  Tower  ?”  asked  Gunnora. 

“  Not  by  the  ordinary  road,”  replied  the  other,  significantly. 
“  But  we  shall  be  observed  if  we  linger  here.  Forward !” 

Crossing  the  Hill  in  the  diiection  of  the  City  Postern,  the 
stranger  suddenly  wheeled  round,  and,  under  cover  of  a  low 
wall,  approached  the  moat.  Exactly  opposite  the  Devilin 
Tower,  and  the  bastion  occupying  the  north-western  angle  of 
the  exterior  line  of  fortifications,  stood  at  this  time,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  moat,  a  small,  low  building.  Toward  this 
structure  the  stranger  hastened.  As  he  drew  near  it,  he 
glanced  uneasily  at  the  ramparts,  to  ascertain  whether  he  was 
I  observ'ed.  But  though  the  measured  tread  of  the  sentinels 
j  and  the  clank  of  arms  were  distinctly  audible,  he  remained 
unperceived. 

Unlocking  the  door,  the  whole  party  entered  the  building, 
which  was  apparently  deserted.  After  a  moment’s  search, 
the  stranger  discovered  a  spring  in  the  floor,  which  he  pulled, 
and  a  trap-door  opened,  disclosing  a  long  and  steep  flight  of 
steps,  at  the  foot  of  which  sat  a  man  with  a  mask,  bearing  a 
torch. 

No  sooner  did  this  person  hear  the  noise  occasioned  by  the 
I  opening  of  the  trap-door,  than  he  hastily  ascended,  and  placed 
j  himself  in  readiness  to  guide  the  party.  On  gaining  the  level 
ground,  it  was  evident,  from  the  dampness  of  the  arched  roof 
of  the  passage,  and  the  slippery  surface  of  the  floor  along  which 
they  trod,  that  they  were  far  below  the  bottom  of  the  moat. 
Traversing  this  damp,  dark  y>assage  for  more  than  a  hundi-ed 
yards,  the  humid  atmosphere  gave  place  to  a  more  wholesome 
air,  find  the  ground  became  drier. 

Hitherto,  the  passage  had  been  about  three  feet  wide  and 
seven  high,  and  was  arched  and  flagged  with  stone.  But  they 
had  now  arrived  at  a  point  where  it  became  more  lofty,  and 
their  further  progress  was  checked  by  a  strong  door  plated 
with  iron,  and  studded  with  nails.  Taking  a  huge  key  from 
his  girdle,  the  man  in  the  mask  unlocked  this  ponderous  door, 
and,  admitting  the  party,  fastened  it  behind  him.  He  then 
led  them  up  another  stone  stair-case,  similar  in  all  respects  to 
the  first,  except  that  it  did  not  ascend  to  more  than  half  the 
hight.  This  brought  them  to  a  vaulted  gallery,  from  which 
three  passages  branched. 

Pursuing  that  on  the  right,  and  preceded  by  his  masked 
attendant,  the  stranger  strode  silently  along.  As  she  followed 
him,  Gunnora  noticed  several  strong  doors  in  the  wall,  which 
she  took  to  be  entrances  to  dungeons.  After  threading  this 
passage,  the  party  ascended  a  third  short  flight  of  steps,  at 
the  top  of  which  was  a  trap-door.  It  was  opened  by  the  guide, 
and  admitted  them  into  a  small  stone  chamber,  the  walls  of 
which  appeared,  from  the  embrazures  of  the  windows,  to  be 
of  immense  thickness.  The  roof  was  groined  and  arched.— 

I  In  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  a  small  table,  on  which  some 
I  provisions  were  placed.  A  small  copper  lamp,  suspended 
from  the  roof,  threw  a  sickly  light  around,  and  discovered  a 
little  pallet  stretched  in  a  recess  on  the  right. 

You  are  now  in  the  Bowyer’s  Tower,  in  the  chamber 
where  it  is  said  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  drowiied  in  tho 
butt  of  malmsey,”  observed  the  stranger.  “  Here  you  will 
remain  till  your  presence  is  required  by  the  Council.” 

Gunnora  would  have  remonstrated,  but  the  stranger  waved 
his  hand  to  her  to  keep  silence,  and,  followed  by  his  attend¬ 
ants,  descended  through  the  trap-door,  which  wasclosed  and 
bolted  l)cneath. 

X. ..  .How  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  menaced  Simon  Renard  in 

Saint  Peter’s  Chapel  on  the  Tower-green;  and  how  Queen  Jane 

interposed  between  them. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  ascertain  how  far  the  Duke  of  North¬ 
umberland  was  justified  in  his  suspicions  of  Queen  Jane’s  con¬ 
duct  being  influenced  by  some  secret  and  adverse  counsel. 
After  the  abrupt  departure  of  Lord  Guilford  Dudley  for  Sion 
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House,  as  before  related,  she  was  greatly  distressed,  and  re¬ 
fused  at  first  to  credit  the  intelligence.  But  when  it  was  con¬ 
firmed  beyond  all  doubt  by  a  message  from  her  husband  him¬ 
self,  declaring  that  he  would  not  return  till  she  had  acceded 
to  his  request,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  withdrew  to  her  own 
chamber,  where  she  remained  for  some  time  alone. 

When  she  re-appeared,  it  was  evident  from  her  altered 
looks,  that  she  had  suffered  deeply.  But  it  was  evident  also, 
from  her  composure  of  countenance  and  firmness  of  manner, 
that  whatever  resolution  she  had  formed  she  would  adhere 
to  it. 

Summoning  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Pembroke  to  her  pre¬ 
sence,  she  briefly  explained  to  them  that  she  had  heard,  with 
infinite  concern  and  uneasiness,  that  the  council  had  proposed 
to  raise  her  husband  to  the  throne,  because  she  foresaw  that 
it  would  breed  trouble  and  dissatisfaction,  and  greatly  endan¬ 
ger  her  own  government. 

“Your  highness  judges  rightly,”  replied  the  Earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  “  It  will  be  said  that  in  thus  elevating  his  son,  North¬ 
umberland  seeks  only  his  own  aggrandisement.” 

“  And  it  will  be  truly  said,  my  lord,”  rejoined  Jane.  “  But 
if  this  is  your  opinion,  why  was  your  voice  given  in  favor  of 
the  measure  ?” 

“  No  man  is  bound  to  accuse  himself,”  replied  Pembroke. 

“  But  every  man  is  bound  to  speak  truth,  my  lord,”  rejoined 
Jane.  “Again  1  ask  you,  why  your  assent  was  given  to  this 
measure,  which,  by  your  own  admission,  is  fraught  with  dan¬ 
ger?” 

“  The  Duke  of  Northumberland  is  my  enemy,”  replied  the 
Earl,  sternly.  “  Had  this  step  been  taken  it  would  have  en¬ 
sured  his  destruction.” 

“  You  s{>eak  frankly,  my  lord,”  rejoined  the  Queen.  “But 
you  forget  that  it  must  have  ensured  my  destruction  also.” 

“  I  am  a  loyal  subject  of  your  majesty,”  replied  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  “  and  will  shed  my  last  drop  of  blood  in  the 
defence  of  your  crown.  But  I  will  not  submit  to  the  Duke’s 
imperious  conduct.” 

“  And  yet,  my  lord,  you  owe  your  own  dignity  to  him,”  re¬ 
joined  Jane,  sarcastically.  “  Sir  William  Herbert  would  not 
have  been  Earl  of  Pembroke  but  for  the  Duke’s  intercession 
with  our  cousion  Edward.  For  shame,  my  lord  !  you  owe  him 
too  much  to  act  against  him.” 

“  /  owe  him  nothing,”  interposed  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
“  and  may  therefore  speak  without  risk  of  any  such  imputa¬ 
tion  as  your  majesty  has  thrown  out  against  Lord  Pembroke. 
If  the  overweening  power  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  be 
not  checked,  it  will  end  in  his  downfall,  and  tlie  downfall  of 
all  those  with  whom  he  is  connected.” 

“  I  thank  you  for  your  counsel,  my  lord,”  replied  the 
Queen ;  “  and,  setting  down  much  to  your  private  animosity, 
will  place  the  rest  to  loyalty  to  myself.” 

“  Your  highness  will  be  speedily  satisfied  of  tlie  truth  of  my 
assertion,  if  you  refuse  compliance  with  Northumberland’s 
demanils,”  replied  Pembroke.  “But  you  will  find  it,  unless 
you  have  recourse  to  strong  measures,  a  difficult  and  a  dan 
gerous  game  to  play.” 

“  To  one  who,  though  so  young  in  years,  is  yet  so  old  in 
wisdom  as  your  majesty,”  added  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  “  it 
will  be  needless  to  say,  that  on  the  first  decisive  movement  of 
your  reign — as  on  that  of  a  battle — depends  the  victory.  If 
you  yield,  all  is  lost.  From  this  one  step  the  Duke  will  esti¬ 
mate  your  character,  and  become  either  your  servant  or  your 
master.  From  his  conduct,  also,  you  will  know  what  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  him  hereafter.” 

“  My  resolution  is  taken,  my  lords,”  returned  the  Queen. 
“  The  course  I  have  resolved  upon  in  reference  to  the  duke, 
you  will  learn  when  I  meet  you  in  the  council  chamber,  when* 
he  will  be  present  to  speak  for  himself— and,  if  need  be,  de¬ 
fend  himself.  My  desii’e  is  that  my  reign  should  begin  and 
proceed  in  peace.  And,  if  you  hope  for  my  favor,  you  will 
forget  your  differences  with  his  grace,  and  act  in  concert  with 
me.  Ib  asserting  my  own  power,  I  trust  I  shall  convince  him 
of  the  futility  of  any  further  struggle  with  me,  and  so  bring 
him  to  a  sense  of  duty.” 

“  Your  majesty  may  depend  upon  the  full  support  of  your 
council,’  rejoined  Arundel. 

“  I  doubt  it  not,  my  lord,”  replied  Jane.  “  And  now  to  the 
business  on  which  I  summoned  you.  It  may  havo  reached 
you  that  ray  dear  lord  has  departed  this  morning  for  Sion 
House,  in  great  displeasure  that  I  have  refused  to  comply 
with  his  wishes.” 

“  We  have  heard  as  much,”  replied  both  noblemen. 

“  My  desire  is  that  you  hasten  after  him  and  entreat  him 
to  return  with  all  speed,”  juirsned  Jane, 


“  Your  majesty  then  consents  !”  exclaimed  Pembroke, 
hastily. 

“  Not  so,  my  lord,”  replied  the  Q  teen.  “  I  will  rai  ie  him 
to  his  father’s  rank.  He  shall  have  a  dukedom,  but  not  a 
kingdom.” 

“  I  would  counsel  your  majesty  to  reflect  ere  you  concede 
thus  much,”  observed  Arundel. 

“  I  have  already  said  that  my  resolution  is  taken,”  replied 
the  Queen.  “  Repeat  what  I  have  told  you  to  him,  and  en¬ 
treat  him  to  return.” 

“  Entreat  him !”  echoed  Pembroke  scornfully.  “  It  is  not 
for  your  highness  to  entreat,  but  to  command.  Obedience 
sworn  at  the  altar  by  the  lips  of  the  Queen  of  England,  is 
canceled  as  soon  as  uttered.  Your  husband  is  your  subject. 
Empower  us  to  bring  him  to  you,  and  he  shall  be  at  your  feet 
within  an  hour.” 

“  My  pleasure  is  that  you  literally  fulfil  my  injunctions, 
my  lords,”  replied  tbe  Queen.  “  Lot^  Guilford  Dudley  was 
the  husband  of  my  choice.  When  I  gave  my  hand  to  him  at 
the  altar,  I  had  no  thought  that  it  would  ever  grasp  a  sceptre. 
Nor,  till  I  obtained  this  unlooked-for — and,  believe  me,  must 
unwished-for  dignity — did  the  slightest  misunderstanding  ever 
arise  between  us.  But  now  that  I  am  compelled  to  sacrifice 
my  affections  at  the  shrine  of  duty — now  that  I  am  Queen  as 
well  as  consort — and  he  is  subject  as  well  as  husband — this 
disagreement  has  occurred,  which  a  little  calm  reflection  will 
put  to  rights.” 

“  What  if  his  lordship  refuse  to  return  with  us  ?”  asked 
Pembroke. 

“  You  will  use  your  best  endeavors  to  induce  him  to  do  so,” 
replied  Jane,  a  tear  starting  to  her  eye,  and  her  voice  falter¬ 
ing  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  maintain  her  composure.  “  But 
if  you  fail,  I  shall  at  least  be  satisfied  that  I  have  done  my 
duty.” 

“  Your  majesty’s  commands  shall  be  obeyed,”  replied  Pem¬ 
broke.  “  But  we  must  have  your  license  to  go  forth — for  we 
are  detained  as  prisoners  within  the  Tower.” 

“  You  shall  have  it,”  replied  Jane.  And  she  immediately 
wrote  out  the  order. 

“  The  passport  must  be  countersigned  by  the  duke,”  said 
Pembroke.  “  The  gate-keepers  will  not  hold  this  suificient 
authority.” 

“  How  !”  exclaimed  Jane,  reddening,  “  Am  I  not  Queen  1 
Is  not  my  authority  absolute  hera?” 

“  Not  while  the  duke  holds  his  high  office,  gracious 
madam,”  returned  Pembroke.  “  His  followers  give  you 
the  name  of  Queen.  But  they  look  up  to  him  as  sovereign.” 

“  My  lord,  I  need  no  assurance  that  you  are  Northumber¬ 
land’s  mortal  onemy,”  replied  .fane. 

“I  am  your  majesty’s  leyal  subject,”  replied  the  Earl. 
“  And  if  your  passport  be  respect^,  I  will  confess  that  I 
have  wronged  him.’ 

“  And  if  it  be  not,  I  will  confess  I  have  wronged  you,  my 
lord,”  rejoined  Jane.  “  The  royal  barge  is  at  your  service. 
An  usher  shall  conduct  you  to  it.” 

So  saying,  she  motioned  one  of  her  train,  to  attend  them, 
and  the  two  nobles  bowed  and  departed. 

As  soon  as  they  had  quitted  the  royal  presence,  Pembroke 
observed  to  his  companion — 

“We  have  now  effected  a  quarrel,  which  wiil  end  in 
Northumberland’s  destruction  and  Jane’s  dethronement.  Si¬ 
mon  Rcnard  will  so  fan  the  flame,  that  it  shall  never  be  ex¬ 
tinguished.” 

As  the  Earl  anticipated,  the  Queen’s  pass  was  refused — 
the  warders  declaring  that  their  instructions  were  to  suffer  no 
one  to  go  forth  without  the  Duke’s  written  order.  They  then 
returned  to  the  palace,  (t  was  some  time  before  they  were 
admitted  to  the  Queen,  as  she  was  engaged  in  the  angry 
conference  previously  related  with  her  mother-in-law.  When 
the  Duchess  had  departed,  th(!y  sought  an  audience. 

“  How,  my  lords,”  cried  June,  turning  very  pale;  do  “I 
see  you  again  so  soon  ?” 

“  It  is  as  I  itifurmed  your  highness,”  replied  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  laying  the  order  on  the  table.  “  The  Duke  is 
master  here.” 

“  Ha!”  exclaimed  the  Queen,  starting  to  her  feet,  “  am  I 
deserted  by  my  husband — braved  by  the  Duke — and  treated 
like  an  infant  by  his  imperious  dame?  I  cry  your  pardon,  my 
lords,  you  have  not  deceived  me.  You  are  my  loyal  subjects. 
Oh !  I  could  weep  to  think  how  I  have  been  deluded.  But 
they  shall  find  they  have  not  made  me  Queen  for  nothing. — 
While  I  have  power  I  will  use  it.  My  lords,  I  bid  you  to  the 
council  at  noon  to-morrow.  I  shall  summon  Lord  Guilford 
Dudley  to  attend  it,  and  he  will  refuse  at  his  peril.” 
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“  Have  a  care,  gracious  madam,  how  you  proceed  with  the 
Duke,”  replied  Pembroke.  “  Your  royal  predecessor,  Ed¬ 
ward,  it  is  said,  came  not  fairly  by  his  end.  If  Nojthumber- 
land  hnds  you  an  obstacle  to  his  designs,  instead  of  a  means 
of  forwarding  them,  he  will  have  little  scruple  in  removing 

“  I  shall  bo  wary,  doubt  it  not,  my  lord,”  rejoined  Jane. 

“  To-morrow  you  shall  learn  my  pleasure.  1  count  on  your 
fidelity.” 

“  Your  majesty  may  safely  do  so,”  they  replied.  And  with 
renewed  assurances  of  zeal  they  ileparted. 

“  Her  spirit  is  now  fairly  roused,”  observed  Pembroke,  as 
they  quitted  the  palace.  “  If  she  hold  in  the  same  mind  till 
to-morrow,  it  is  all  over  with  Northumberland.” 

“  Souvent  femme  varie,  bienfol  etti  qui  i'y fe^'  observed 
Simon  Renard,  advancing  to  meet  them.  “  Let  me  know 
how  you  have  sped.” 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke  then  ndated  the  particulais  of  their 
interview  with  the  Queen. 

“  All  goes  on  as  well  as  I  could  desire,”  obsei’ved  Renard. 

“  But  she  must  come  te  an  open  rupture  with  him,  else  the 
crafty  Dake  will  find  some  means  of  soothing  her  wounded 
pride.  Be  that  my  task.” 

Taking  their  way  slowly  along  the  outer  ward,  the  trio 
passed  under  the  gloomy  gateway  of  the  Bloody  Tower, 
and  ascended  a  flight  of  steps  on  the  left  leading  to  the  1  ower 
(ireen.  Here  (as  now)  grew  an  avenue  of  trees,  and  beneath 
their  shade  they  found  De  Noailles,  who  instantly  joined  them. 
Renard  then  entered  into  a  full  detail  of  his  schemes,  and  ac¬ 
quainted  them  with  the  information  he  had  received  through 
his  messengers,  in  spite  of  all  the  Duke’s  precautions,  of  the 
accession  in  strength  which  Mary’s  party  had  received,  and  of 
the  numbers  who  had  declared  themselves  in  her  favor.  He 
further  intimated  that  his  agents  were  at  work  among  the 
jKJople  to  produce  a  revolt  in  the  metropolis. 

As  they,  proceeded  across  the  Tower  green,  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  paused  at  a  little  distance  from  the  chapel,  anrl 
pointing  to  a  square  patch  of  ground,  edged  by  a  border  of 
white  stones,  and  completely  destitute  of  herbage,  said  : 

“  Two  Queens  have  perished  here.  On  this  spot  stood  the 
sf'affolds  of  Anno  Boleyn  and  Catherine  Howard.” 

“  And  ere  long  a  third  shall  be  added  to  their  number,”  ol>- 
served  Renard,  gloomily. 

Shaping  their  nitiurse  toward  the  north-cpist  angle  of  the 
fortress,  they  stopped  before  a  small  turret,  at  the  time  called 
the  Martin  Tower,  and  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for 
state  oft'enders,  but  now  denominated  the  Jewel  Tower,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  depository  of  the  regalia. 

“  Within  that  tower  are  imprisoned  the  Catholic  Bishops 
Gardiner  and  Bonner,”  remarked  Arundel. 

“  Let  Mary  win  the  crown,  and  it  shall  be  tenanted  by  the 
protestants,  Cranmer  and  Ridley,”  muttered  Renard. 

While  the  others  returned  to  the  Green,  Renard  lingered 
for  an  instant  to  contemplate  the  White  Tower,  which  is  seen 
perhaps  to  greater  advantage  from  this  point  of  view  than 
iVom  any  other  in  the  fortress.  And  as  it  is  in  most  respects 
unchanged — excepting  such  repairs  as  time  has  rendered  ne¬ 
cessary,  and  some  alterations  in  the  do»»rways  and  windows, 
to  be  noted  hei-eafter — the  modem  visiter  to  this  spot  may,  if 
he  pleases,  behold  it  in  much  the  same  state  that  it  appeared 
to  the  plotting  Spanish  embassador. 

Rising  to  iv  height  of  nearly  a  hundred  feet;  built  in  a 
quadrangular  form  ;  terminated  at  each  angle  by  a  lofty  tur¬ 
ret,  three  of  which  are  square,  while  the  fourth,  situated  at 
the  north-east,  is  circular,  and  of  larger  dimensions  than  the 
others ;  embattled ;  having  walls  of  immense  thickness,  ex¬ 
ceeding  fourteen  feet,  and  further  strengthened  by  broad  flat 
buttresses,  dividing  the  face  of  the  building  into  compart¬ 
ments  ;  lighted  by  deep  s-^mi-circular-arched  windows ;  this 
massive  stronghold,  constructed  entirely  of  stone — and  now 
in  some  parts  defaced  by  a  coating  of  mortal-  and  flints — oc 
copies  an  area  of  a  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  on  the  north 
and  south,  and  ninety-six  on  the  east  and  w’est.  At  the  south¬ 
east  corner  is  a  broad,  semi-circular  projection,  marking  the 
situation  of  St.  John’s  Chapel,  already  described.  The  round 
turret,  at  the  north-east  angle,  was  used  as  an  observatory  by 
the  celebrated  astronomer,  Flvimstead,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second.  The  principal  entrance  was  on  the  north,  and 
was  mu"h  more  spacious  than  the  modern  doorway,  which  oc¬ 
cupies  its  site. 

At  the  period  of  this  chronicle  the  White  Tower  was  con¬ 
nected,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  on  the  south-east  with 
the  ancient  palace.  On  the  south  stood  a  fabric  called  the 


Jewel-house;  while  at  the  south-western  angle  was  another 
embattled  structure  of  equal  elevation  and  dimensions  with 
the  By- ward  Tower  and  the  other  gates,  denominated  the 
Coal-harbor  Tower.  These,  with  the  Lanthora  Tower  and 
the  line  of  buildings  extending  in  an  easterly  direction  toward 
the  Broad  Arrow  Tower,  have  totally  disappeared,  and  the 
White  Tower  is  now  disconnected  with  every  other  edifice. 
For  centuries  it  has  stood,  and  for  centuries  may  it  continue 
to  stand !  Within  its  walls  the  old  monarchs  of  England  have 
held  their  councils — within  its  vaults  prisoners  have  sighed-— 
from  its  gates  queens  have  come  forth  to  execution !  Long 
may  it  flourish  as  a  fearful  memento  of  the  past! 

On  the  present  occasion,  it  presented  a  stiring  picture.— 

F rora  a  tall  staff,  planted  on  the  roof,  floated  the  royal  stand¬ 
ard.  Cannon  bristled  from  its  battlements,  and  armed  men 
were  seen  marching  from  post  to  post  on  its  platforms.  Be¬ 
fore  the  principal  entrance  four  wardens  were  stationed  ;  and 
in  front  troops  of  arquebusiers  and  archers  were  passing  under 
the  review  of  their  leaders.  The  sound  of  martial  music  filled 
the  air;  pennons  and  banners  fluttered  in  the  breeze;  and 
pikes,  steel  caps,  and  corslets  glittered  in  the  sunbeams.— 
Amid  these  warlike  groups,  the  figures  of  the  gigantic  warders 
and  their  diminutive  attendant,  Xit,  caught  the  eye  of  Renard, 
and  filled  him  with  astonishment ;  ihe  farmer  being  taller  by 
the  head  and  shoulders  than  the  mass  of  their  companions, 
beside  far  exceeding  them  in  bulk  and  size  of  limb ;  while  the 
latter  with  more  than  ordinary  pretensions  to  the  digitny  of 
manhood,  had  scarcely  the  stature  of  a  child.  It  must  not  be 
omitted  in  the  description  of  the  White  Tower  that  the  sum¬ 
mits  of  its  four  turrets  were  surmounted  by  large  vanes,  each 
decorated  with  a  crown,  in  the  hollows  of  which,  as  in  our 
own  time,  the  jackdaws  were  accustomed  to  build. 

After  gazing  at  this  magnificent  structure  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  indulging  in  the  emotions  which  its  contemplation  inspired, 
Simon  Renard  followed  his  companions,  and  resumed  his  dis¬ 
course.  They  had  again  adverted  to  Jane,  when  the  door  of 
the  principal  entrance  of  the  White  Tower  was  thrown  open, 
and,  attended  by  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk  and  the  Ladies  Hast¬ 
ings  and  Herbert,  the  subject  ©f  their  conference  issued  from 
it  and  proceeded  on  foot  toward  St.  Peter’s  Chapel.  The 
road  was  immediately  cleared  by  her  attendants,  and  tho 
three  gigantic  warders  and  their  tiny  companion  marched  be¬ 
fore  her,  and  planted  themselves  on  either  side  of  the  chapel 
door.  Glancing  significantly  at  his  companions,  Renard  mo¬ 
tioned  them  to  follow  him,  and  hurried  toward  the  sacred  pile. 

“  What!  you,  a  rigid  Catholic,  M.  Renard,”  observed  Pem¬ 
broke,  “  about  to  attend  Protestant  worship  ?  Hopes  maybe 
entertained  of  your  conversion.” 

“  Stronger  hopes  may  ba  entertained  that  I  shall  restore 
the  ancient  worship,”  muttered  Renard,  as  he  entered  the 
chapel,  and  took  his  place  unobserved  by  the  Queen  behind 
one  of  the  columns  of  the  aisle,  while  she  advanced  te  the 
altar. 

Erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  the  little  chapel 
of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula  (the  parochial  church — for  the  Tower, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  is  a  parish  in  itself),  is  the  second 
structure  occupying  the  same  site  and  dedicated  to  the  same 
saint.  The  earlier  fabric  was  much  more  spacious,  and  con¬ 
tained  two  chancels,  with  stalls  for  the  king  and  queen,  as 
appear^  from  the  following  order  for  its  repair  issued  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  recorded  by  Stow :  “  The 

king  to  the  keepers  of  the  Tower  work,  sendeth  greeting  : 
We  command  you  to  brush  or  plaster  with  lime  well  and  de¬ 
cently  th«  chancel  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
within  the  bailiwick  of  our  Tower  of  London,  and  the  chan¬ 
cel  of  St.  Peter  in  the  same  church  ;  and  from  the  entrance  of 
the  chancel  of  St.  Peter  to  the  space  of  four  feet  beyond  the 
stalls  made  for  our  own  and  eur  queen’s  use  in  the  same 
church ;  and  the  same  stalls  to  be  painted.  And  the  little 
Mary  with  her  shrine  and  the  images  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Nicho¬ 
las,  and  Katherine,  and  the  beam  beyond  the  altar  of  St.  Pte- 
ter,  and  the  little  cross  with  its  images  to  be  colored  anew, 
and  to  be  refreshed  with  good  colors.  And  that  you  cause  to 
be  made  a  certain  image  of  St.  Christopher  holding  and  car¬ 
rying  Jesus,  where  it  may  best  and  most  conveniently  be  done, 
and  painted  in  the  aforesaid  church.  And  that  ye  cause  two 
fair  tables  to  be  made  and  painted  of  the  best  colors  concern¬ 
ing  the  stories  of  the  blessed  Nicholas  and  Katherine,  before 
the  altars  of  the  said  saints  in  the  same  church.  And  that  ye 
cause  to  be  made  two  fair  cherubims  with  a  cheerful  and  j[oy- 
ful  countenance  standing  on  the  right  and  left  of  tlie  great 
cross  in  the  said  church.  And  moreover,  one  marble  font 
with  marble  pillars  well  and  handsomely  wrought.” 


2 ’Ac  Towtr  of  L$oiidon : 


1  hus  much  respecting  the  ancient  edifice.  The  more  recent 
chapel  is  a  small,  unpretending  stone  structure,  and  consists 
of  a  nave  and  an  aisle  at  the  north,  separated  by  pointed 
arches,  supported  by  clustered  stone  pillars  of  great  beauty. 
Its  chief  interest  is  derived  from  the  many  illustiious  and  ill- 
fated  dead  crowded  within  its  narrow  walls. 

Here  rested  for  a  brief  season,  the  botly  of  John  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  beheaded  in  1535,  for  denying  the  king’s 
supremacy — “  a  prelate,”  says  Holinshed,  “of  great  learning 
and  of  very  good  life.  The  pope  had  elected  him  a  cardinal 
and  sent  his  hat  as  far  as  Calais.  But  his  head  was  oil  before 
his  hat  was  on,  so  that  they  met  not.”  Next  to  Fisher  was 
interred  his  friend,  tlie  wise,  the  witty,  the  eloquent  Sir 
Thomas  More,  whom  Hall,  the  Chronicler,  hesitates  w  hether 
he  shall  describe  as  a  “foolish  wise  man,  or  a  wise  fo'^lish 
man,” — and  w'ho  jested  even  on  the  scaffold.  His  body  was 
afterward  removed,  at  the  intercession  of  his  daughter,  Mar¬ 
garet  Roper,  to  Chelsea.  Here  also  was  interred  the  last  of 
the  right  line  of  the  Plantagenets,  Margaret,  Countess  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  the  mother  of  Cardinal  Pole.  The  venerable  countess 
refused  to  lay  her  head  upon  the  block,  saying  (as  Lord  Her¬ 
bert  of  Cherbury  reports), — “  ‘  So  should  traitors  do,  and  I 
am  none.’  Neither  did  it  serve  that  the  executioner  told  her 
it  was  the  fashion:  so  turning  her  gray  head  every  way,  she 
bid  him,  if  he  would  have  it,  to  get  it  as  he  could  :  so  he  was 
constrained  to  fetch  it  off  slovenly." 

Here  also  was  deposited  the  h.'adless  trunk  of  another  of 
Henry  the  Eighth’s  victims,  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  the  son 
of  a  blacksmith,  w  ho,  having  served  as  a  common  soldier  un¬ 
der  Bourbon,  at  the  sack  of  Rome,  entered  VVolsey’s  serN'ice, 
and  rose  to  be  Grand  Chamberlain  of  the  realm.  Here,  in 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  were  brought  the  remains  of  Thomas  How¬ 
ard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  as])ired  to  the  hand  of  the  Queen 
of  Scuts.  And  here  also  were  laid  tliose  of  Robert  Devereux, 
the  rash  and  ill-fated  Earl  of  Essex.  Under  the  conjmunion- 
tablc  was  interred,  at  a  later  date,  the  daring  and  unfortunate 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  ambition. — 
And  to  come  down  to  yet  more  recent  times,  beneath  tlie  little 
gallery  at  the  west  of  the  chapel,  were  buried  the  three  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  rebellion  of  1745 — Lords  Kilmarnock,  Balmerino, 
and  Lovat. 

There  were  four  other  graves,  which,  as  being  more  nearly 
connected  with  the  personages  introduced  in  this  chronicle,  it 
will  be  proper  to  notice  separately.  Before  the  altar,  on  the 
west,  a  plain  flag  bore  the  inscription  ‘  Edward  Skymour, 
Dukic  0¥  Somjcrset,  1552.’  On  the  next  grave  to  that  of  the 
great  Lord  Protector  was  written  ‘  Katherine  Howard,’ 
and  on  the  adjoining  stone,  ‘  Anne  Boleyn.’  These  two 
queens — equally  unfortunate,  but  not,  perhaps,  equally  culpa¬ 
ble — perished  within  five  years  of  each  other — the  latter  suf¬ 
fering  in  1536,  the  former  in  1541.  Close  to  the  wall  on  the 
right,  a  fourth  grave  bore  tlie  name  of  ‘Thomas  Seymour, 
Baron  Sudley.’  Seymour  was  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Som¬ 
erset,  and  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England;  and  the  only  stain 
on  the  Protector’s  otherwise  reproachless  character  is,  that  he 
signed  his  death-wan-ant,  and  declined  to  use  tlie  power  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  possessed,  ef  procuring  his  pardon.  The  fiery  and 
ambitious  Admiral  was  beheaded  in  1549. 

Between  thio  grave  and  that  of  Anne  Boleyn  intervened  a 
plain  stone,  unmarked  by  any  inscription,  and  indicating  a  va¬ 
cant  tomb.  Beneath  this  flag,  eighteen  months  after  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  his  nctim,  the  Duke  of  Somerset — and  barely  six 
weeks  from  tlie  day  on  which  this  chronicle  opens — was  de¬ 
posited  the  headless  trunk  of  the  once  all-powerful  and  arro¬ 
gant  Northumberland. 

The  service  over,  as  the  Queen  was  about  to  depart,  Simon 
Renard  advanced  to  meet  her.  Returning  his  ceremonious 
salutation  by  a  dignified  greeting,  Jane,  witli  a  look  of  some 
surprise,  inquired  the  cause  of  his  presence. 

“  I  might  have  chosen  a  more  fitting  season  and  place  for 
an  audience  with  your  majesty,”  replied  Renard,  in  the  low 
and  silvery  tone  which  he  could  'adopt  at  pleasure.  “  But  1 
have  that  to  communicate  which  emboldens  me  to  break 
through  all  forms.” 

“  Declare  it  then,  sir,”  replied  the  Queen. 

Renard  glanced  significantly  at  her.  She  understood  him, 
and  motioning  her  attendants  to  withdraw  to  a  little  distance, 
they  obeyed;  and  Lady  Hastings  seized  tlic  opportunity  of 
despatching  a  messenger  to  her  father  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  circumstance,  as  already  related. 

What  wa  j  tlie  nature  of  the  disclosure  made  by  the  wily  em¬ 
bassador  to  the  Queen,  it  is  not  our  piesent  pur[)ose  to  reveal. 
That  it  was  important  was  evident  from  the  deep  attention  she 


paid  to  it;  and  it  was  apparent,  also,  from  her  changing  looks 
and  agitated  demeanor,  that  her  fears  were  greatly  aroused. 
As  Renard  proceeded,  her  uneasiness  increased  so  much  that 
she  could  scarcely  support  herself,  and  her  attendants  were 
about  to  hasten  to  her  assistance,  when  a  gesture  from  the  em¬ 
bassador  checked  them. 

Different  inferences  were  drawn  by  the  various  witnesses  of 
this  singular  interview.  But  all  were  satisfied  of  the  ascen¬ 
dency  which  Renard  had,  in  some  manner,  acquired  over  the 
youthful  sovereign.  While  glances  of  triumph  were  exchanged 
between  the  conspiring  lords,  who  watched  them  from  their 
station  in  the  aisle,  the  gri'atest  misgivings  were  experienced 
by  the  Ladies  Hustings  and  Herbert.  Unable  to  comprehend 
the  mystery,  they  were  so  much  struck  with  the  peculiar  ex¬ 
pression  of  Jane’s  countenance,  which  precisely  resembled  the 
look  she  wore  after  the  mysterious  otxurrence  in  St.  .John’s 
Chapel,  that  they  could  not  help  thinking  the  present  confer¬ 
ence  had  some  relation  to  that  event. 

Renard’s  manner,  indeed,  was  so  extraordinary  that  it  fur¬ 
nished  some  clue  to  tin'  nature  of  his  discourse.  Casting  off 
the  insinuating  tone  and  deferential  deportment  with  which  he 
had  commenced,  he  giadually  ussumi'd  a  look  urul  accent  of 
command,  and  almost  of  menace.  His  figure  dilated,  and,  fix¬ 
ing  his  black,  flaming  eye  upon  the  ti'embling  Queen,  he 
stamped  his  finit  ujxm  the  vacant  grave  on  which  he  was 
standing,  and  said,  in  a  voice  so  loud  that  it  n'ached  tlie  ears 
of  the  listeners, 

“  Your  Majesty  will  never  wear  your  crowui  in  safety  till 
Northumlx;rland  lies  here!” 

Before  any  answer  could  be  returned,  the  door  of  the  chapel 
was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  the  Duke  presented  himself. 
A  momentary  change  passed  over  Renard’s  countenance  at 
this  interruption ;  but  he  inslantly  nicovered  his  composure, 
and,  folding  his  arms  upon  his  breast,  awaited  the  rt'sult. 

Unable  to  control  his  indignation,  the  Duke  strode  toward 
them,  and,  flinging  his  jeweled  cap  on  the  ground,  drew  his 
sword. 

”  M.  Renard,”  he  exclaimed,  “  you  are  a  traitor!” 

“  To  whom,  my  lord?”  answert'd  Renard,  calmly. 

“  To  me — to  th(f  Queen,”  nqoined  the  Duke. 

“  If  to  bt>  your  grace’s  enemy  is  to  be  a  traitor,  I  confess  I 
am  one,’*  retorted  Renard,  sternly.  “  But  I  am  no  traitor  to 
her  majesty.” 

“  It  is  falsi* !  ”  exclaimed  the  Duke,  furiously.  “You  are 
her  worst  and  most  dangerous  enemy.  And  nothing  but  the 
sacred  spot  in  which  you  have  sought  slK’lter  prevents  me  from 
taking  instant  vengeance  upon  you.” 

Renard  smiled  disdainfully. 

“  Your  grace  threatens  safely,”  lie  said,  in  a  taunting  tone. 

“  Insolent !  ”  exclaimed  the  Duke,  roused  to  a  pitch  of  un¬ 
governable  fury.  “  Draw  and  defend  yourself,  or  1  will  strike 
you  dead  at  my  feet.” 

“  I’ut  up  your  sword,  my  lord,”  cried  Jane,  throwing  herself 
between  them.  “  You  forget  in  whose  presence  you  stand.” 

“  No!”  exclaimed  Northumberland,  “I  do  not  forget.  I 
am  in  the  pivsence  of  one  w  ho  owes  her  authority  to  me,  and 
who  holds  it  through  me.  The  same  power  which  made  you 
Queen  can  as  readily  unmake  you.” 

“  Your  majesty  will  now  judge  who  is  the  traitor,”  observed 
Runard,  sarcastically. 

“  I  do,”  she  replied.  “  I  command  your  grace,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  authoritatively  addressing  Northumberland,  “  to  quit 
the  chapel  instantly.” 

“  What  if  I  refuse  to  obey?”  rejoined  the  Duke. 

“Your  grace  will  do  well  not  to  urge  me  too  far,”  replied 
.Jane.  “  Obey  me,  or  take  the  conse<|uenccs.” 

“  What  are  they  ?  ”  cried  the  Duke,  contenqituously. 

“  Your  arrest,”  said  the  Earl  «f  Pembroke,  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  sword,  and  advancing.  “  If  his  grace  will  not  sub¬ 
mit  himself  to  your  highness’s  authority,  we  will  compel  him 
to  do  so.” 

“  Jane!”  cried  the  Duke,  suddenly  controlling  himself,  “be 
wanted  Ijefore  it  is  too  late.  You  are  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  will  destroy  you.” 

“  On  the  contrary,”  rejoined  Fvenard,  “  her  majesty  is  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  will  uphold  her,  and  destroy  you." 

“No  more  of  this,”  interposed  the  Queen.  “If  you  are, 
what  you  profess  yourselves,  my  faithful  subjects,  you  will  re¬ 
concile  ytiur  differences.” 

“  Never!”  exclaimed  the  Duke.  “  Let  M.  Renard  look  to 
liimself.” 

“  Another  such  menace,  my  lord,”  said  Jane,  “  and  I  place 
you  in  arrest.” 
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“  Threatened  men  live  long,”  observed  Renard.  ‘‘  I  be¬ 
seech  your  majesty  not  to  place  any  restraint  upon  his  grace.” 

”  Will  your  highness  grant  me  a  moment^  speech  with 
you  '  ”  said  Northumberland,  sheathing  his  sword. 

Not  now,  my  lord,”  replied  Jane.  ”  To-morrow,  at  the 
council,  you  shall  be  fully  heard.  And  I  charge  you,  by  your 
allegiance,  to  cease  all  hostilities  till  then.  Have  I  your 
knightly  word  for  this  ?  ” 

”  You  have,”  replied  the  Duke,  after  a  moment’s  reflection. 

”  And  yours,  M.  Renard  ?  ”  continued  the  Queen,  turning  to 
him. 

“  Since  his  grace  has  passed  his  word,  I  cannot  withhold 
mine,”  replied  the  embassador ;  ”  but  I  give  it  with  reluctance.” 

”  Your  g^ace  will  not  fail  to  attend  &e  council  to-morrow,” 
said  Jane. 

”  If  your  highness  desire  it  I  will  not,  undoubtedly,”  replied 
the  Duke.  ”  But  since  you  decline  to  act  upon  my  advice, 
there  can  be  little  need  for  my  presence.” 

”  My  wishes — my  commands  are,  that  you  attend,”  rejoined 
tlie  Queen. 

”  Your  wishes  are  commands,”  rejoined  the  Duke.  ”  I 
will  be  there.” 

”  Enough,”  replied  Jane.  ”  M.  Renard,  you  will  accom¬ 
pany  me  to  the  palace.” 

As  the  embassador  was  preparing  to  depart,  he  perceived 
Northumberland’s  cap  lying  at  his  feet. 

”  Your  grace’s  hat,”  lie  observed,  pointing  to  it.  And 
glancing  significantly  at  Jane,  he  added,  in  an  audible  whis¬ 
per,  ”  Would  the  head  were  in  it !” 

“  Ha !  ”  exclaimed  the  Duke,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  sword. 

”  But  you  are  safe  till  to-morrow.” 

Renard  made  no  reply,  but  with  a  smile  of  exultation  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Queen  out  of  the  chapel. 


XI. .  .How  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  was  prevailed  upon  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  enterprise  against  the  Lady  Mary. 

At  noon  on  the  following  day,  the  Council  w'as  held  as  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Queen.  In  the  mean  time,  alarming  intelli¬ 
gence  having  been  received  of  the  accession  which  Mary’s 

Jnrty  had  obtaintnl,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  that  imme- 
iate  and  decisive  measures  should  be  taken  against  her. 

As  soon  as  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  including  the  two  em¬ 
bassadors,  Renard  and  Noailles,  were  assembled,  and  the  Queen 
had  taken  her  seat  upon  the  throne,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
stepped  forward  and  thus  addressed  her: 

“  It  it  writh  infinite  concern  that  I  have  to  apprise  your  ma¬ 
jesty  that  news  has  just  been  brought  that  Sir  Edward  Hast¬ 
ings,  with  an  army  of  four  thousand  men,  has  gone  over  to  the 
Lady  Mary.  Five  counties  have  also  revolted.  Your  high¬ 
ness  is  already  aware  that  the  Earls  of  Sussex,  Bath  and  Ox¬ 
ford,  Lord  Wentworth,  Sir  Thomas  Cornwallis  and  Sir  Hen¬ 
ry  Jemingham,  have  raised  the  commoners  of  Suffolk  and  Nor¬ 
folk.  Lord  Windsor,  Sir  Edmund  Peckham,  Sir  Robert 
Drury,  and  Sir  Edwaid  Hastings,  have  now  raised  those  of 
Buckinghamshire.  Sir  John  Williams  and  Sir  Leonard  Cham¬ 
berlain  have  stirred  up  a  party  in  Oxfordshire,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Tresham  another  in  Northamptonshire.  These  rebels  w  th 
their  companies  are  now  marching  toward  Framlingham  Cas- 
tle.” 

“The  revolt  must  be  instantly  checked,”  rejoined  Jane.— 

“  An  army  must  be  sent  against  her.” 

“To  whom  will  your  majesty  entrust  its  command?”  in¬ 
quired  the  Earl  ef  Pembroke. 


“Your  grace  hears  the  opinion  just  given,”  said  Jane.— 
’  “  Will  you  undertake  the  command?” 

1  “No,”  answered  the  Duke,  bluntly.  “I  will  shed  my 

blood  in  your  majesty’s  defence.  But  I  see  through  the  do- 
j  signs  of  your  artful  council,  and  will  not  be  made  their  dupe* 
r  Their  object  is  to  withdraw  me  from  you.  Let  the  Duke  of 
r  Suffolk  take  the  command.  I  will  maintain  the  custody  of 
the  Tower.” 

“  Do  not  suffer  Wm  to  decline  it,”  whispered  Simen  Re* 

»  nard  to  the  Queen.  “  By  this  means  you  will  accomplish  a 
double  purpose— ensure  a  victory  over  Mary,  and  free  your- 
[  self  from  the  yoke  he  will  otherwise  impose  upon  you.  If 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk  departs,  and  he  is  left  absolute  master  ef 
the  Tower,  you  will  never  attain  your  rightful  position.” 

“  You  are  right,”  replied  Jane.  “  My  lord,”  she  continued, 
addressing  the  Duke,  “  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Council  mean 
you  well.  I  pray  you,  therefore,  to  acquiesce  in  their  wishes 
and  my  own.’’ 

“  Why  will  not  your  highness  send  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  ae 
you  have  this  moment  proposed  7”  rejoined  Northumber¬ 
land. 

“  I  have  bethought  me,”  replied  the  Queen.  “  And  as  my 
husband  has  thought  fit  to  absent  himself  from  me  at  this  pe¬ 
rilous  juncture,  I  am  resolved  not  to  be  left  without  a  pro¬ 
tector.  Your  grace  wrill,  therefore,  deliver  up  the  keys  of  the 
Tower  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.” 

“Nay,  your  majesty” — cried  Northumberland. 

“  I  will  have  no  nay,  my  lord,”  interrupted  the  Queen  pei> 
emptorily.  “  I  will  in  no  wise  consent  that  my  father  shall 
leave  me.  To  whom  else  would  your  grace  entrust  the  com¬ 
mand?” 

The  Duke  appeared  to  reflect  for  a  moment. 

“  I  know  no  one,”  he  answered. 

“  Then  your  grace  must  perforce  consent,”  said  the  Queen. 

“  If  your  majesty  commands  it,  I  must.  But  I  feel  it  is  a 
desperate  hazard,”  replied  Northumberland. 

“  It  is  so  desperate,”  whispered  Pembroke  to  Renard, 

“  that  he  has  not  one  chance  in  his  favor.” 

“  The  Council  desire  to  know  your  grace’s  determination,” 
said  Arundel. 

“  My  determination  is  this,”  rejoined  the  Duke.  “  Since 
you  think  it  good,  I  will  go — not  doubting  your  fidelity  to  the 
Queen’s  majesty,  whom  I  shall  leave  in  your  custody.” 

“  He  is  lost !”  whispered  Renard. 

“  Your  grace’s  commission  for  the  lioutenantship  of  the 
army  shall  be  signed  at  once,”  said  J ane ;  “  and  1  beseech 
you  to  u«<>  nil  diligence.” 

“  I  will  do  what  in  me  lies,”  replied  the  Duke.  “  My  reti¬ 
nue  shall  meet  me  at  Durham  House  to-night.  And  I  will 
see  the  munition  aad  artillery  set  forward  before  daybreak.” 

A  pause  now  ensued,  during  which  the  Duke’s  commission 
was  signed  by  the  whole  Council. 

“  It  is  his  death-warrant,”  observed  Renard  to  the  Earl  of 
Arundel. 

“  Here  is  your  warrant,  under  the  broad  seal  of  England,’* 
said  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  delivering  it  to  him. 

“  I  mast  have  my  marehes  prescribed,”  replied  the  Duke. 

“  I  will  do  nothing  without  authority.” 

“  What  say  you,  my  lords  ?  ”  said  Pembroke,  turning  to 
them. 

“  Agree  at  once,”  whispered  Renard — “  he  is  planning  him 


own  rum. 


Your  grace  shall  have  full  powers  and  directions,”  re- 


“To  one  well  fitted  for  the  office— my  father,  the  Duke  of  Pembroke. 

Suffolk,  answered  dw  Qu^n.  “  It  is  well,”  replied  Northumberland.  “  My  lords,”  he 


“  My  advice  is,  that  it  be  given  to  the  Duke  of  Northum¬ 
berland,”  said  the  Earl  ef  Arundel.  “  Wherever  he  has  car¬ 
ried  his  arms — in  Scotland  and  in  F ranee— he  has  been  victo- 
rieus.  The  recollection  of  the  defeat  sustained  by  the  rebels 
at  Dussindale  will  operate  in  his  favor.  His  grace  has  every 
recommendation  for  the  office.  Having  achieved  the  victory 
of  Norfolk  once  already,  he  will  be  so  feared  that  none  will 
dare  to  lift  up  a  w'eapon  against  him.  Beside  which,  I  need 
scarcely  remind  yeur  highness,  who  must  be  familiar  with  Lis 
high  reputation,  that  he  is  the  best  man  of  war  in  the  realm. 


continued  with  great  dignity,  addressing  the  Council,  “  I  and 
the  other  noble  personages,  with  the  whole  army  that  are  now 
about  to  go  forth,  as  well  for  the  behalf  of  you  and  yours,  aa 
for  the  establishing  of  the  Queen’s  highness,  shall  not  only  ad¬ 
venture  our  bodies  and  lives  among  the  bloody  strokes  and 
cruel  assaults  of  our  adversaries  in  the  epen  fields  ;  but  Jso 
we  leave  the  conservation  of  ourselves,  children  and  families, 
at  home  here  with  you,  as  altogether. committed  to  your  truth 
and  fidelity.  If,”  he  proceeded,  sternly,  “  we  thought  you 
would  through  malice,  conspiracy,  or  dissension,  Wvc  us,  your 


..  well  for  the  ordering  of  hi,  cantp,  and  soldier.,  beth  in  the  bA^and^^^^^^^  we  could  i  -U. » 

bMtle  ud  in  the  tent,  a,  for  hi.  expenence  and  wisdom,  mih  .  >  „„„  »foty.  a.  any  of 

.hKh  he  can  both  animate  hi.  ^y  and  either  i^^h  ^  '  by  betraying  n.,  cai  do  for  yours.  But  now,  upon  tha 

enemies  by  hi.  courage  and  skill,  or  elai  diasinde  them  (if  flithfulnes.  of  your  honom.  whereof  we  t^ 

nej^  be,)  froin  their  enterpnw.  ouiuelve.  moot  assured,  wo  do  hw-d  our  lives,  ^dtf  ™ 

My  voice  1.  for  Northumlierlar.d,  cned  Cecil.  ^  ^  emmise,  hoping  thereby  of  Uia 

And  mine,”  added  Huntingdon.  ,  vat  shall  not  uod  account  you  innocent  of  oar 

“  We  are  all  unanimous,”  cried  the  rest  of  the  Council.  bloods,  neither’ acquit  yon  of  the  sacred  and  holy  oath  of  aUa> 
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giance,  made  freely  by  you  to  the  Queen’s  highness,  who,  by 
your  own  and  our  enticement,  is  rather  of  force  placed  therein, 
than  by  her  own  seeking  and  request.  Consider,  also,  that 
God’s  cause,  which  is  the  preferment  of  his  word,  and  fear  of 
Papists’  entrance,  hath  been  (as  you  have  heretofore  always 
declared)  the  original  ground  whereupon  you  even  at  the  first 
motion  granted  your  good  wills  and  consents 'thereunto,  as  by 
your  handwritings  appeareth.  And  think  not  the  contrary. 
But  if  you  mean  deceit,  though  not  forthwith,  yet  hereafter. 
Heaven  will  revenge  the  same.” 

“  Your  grace  wrongs  us  by  these  suspicions,”  observed  the 
Earl  of  Arundel. 

“  I  will  say  no  more,”  rejoined  the  Duke,  “  but  in  this 
perilous  time  wish  you  to  use  constant  hearts,  abandoning  all 
malice,  envy  and  private  affections.” 

‘‘  Doubt  it  not,  ’  said  Cecil. 

“  I  have  not  spoken  to  you  in  this  sort  upon  any  mistrust  I 
have  of  your  truths,”  pursued  the  Duke,  “  of  which  I  have 
always  hitherto  conceived  a  trusty  confidence.  But  I  have  put 
you  in  remembrance  thereof,  in  case  any  variance  should  arise 
among  you  in  my  absence.  And  this  I  pray  you,  wish  me  not 
worse  good  speed  in  this  matter  than  you  wish  yourselves.” 

“  We  shall  all  agree  on  one  point,”  observed  Pembroke 
aside  to  Renard — ”  and  that  is  a  hope  that  he  may  never 
return.” 

If  your  grace  mistrusts  any  of  us  in  this  matter,  you  are 
deceived,”  rejoined  Arundel,  ”  for  which  of  us  can  wash  his 
hands  of  it  ?  And  if  we  should  shrink  from  you  as  treasona¬ 
ble,  which  of  us  can  excuse  himself  as  guiltless  ?  Therefore, 
your  doubt  is  too  far  cast.” 

“  I  pray  Heaven  it  be  so,”  replied  the  Duke,  gravely. — 
“  Brother  of  Suffolk,  I  resign  the  custody  of  the  Tower  to  you, 
entreating  you,  if  you  would  uphold  your  daughter’s  crown, 
to  look  well  to  your  charge.  I  now  take  my  leave  of  your 
highness.” 

“  Heaven  speed  your  grace,”  replied  Jane,  returning  his 
haughty  salutation. 

“  Farewell,  my  lord,”  said  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  “  I  am 
right  sorry  it  is  not  my  chance  to  bear  you  company,  as  I 
would  cheerfully  spend  my  heart’s  blood  in  your  defence.” 

“  Judas  !  ”  muttered  the  Duke. 

Upon  this  tlie  Council  broke  up,  and  Jane  returned  to  the 
palace,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  two  embas¬ 
sadors,  and  others  of  the  conspiring  nobles. 

“  We  may  give  each  other  joy,”  said  Pembroke  to  Renard, 
as  they  walked  along — "  we  are  at  last  rid  of  Northumberland. 
Suffolk  will  be  easily  disposed  of.” 

“  Queen  Mary  shall  be  proclaimed  in  London  before  to¬ 
morrow  night,”  rejoined  Renard. 

Meanwhile,  the  Duke,  attended  by  the  Marquis  of  North¬ 
ampton,  the  Lord  Grey,  and  divers  other  noblemen,  entered 
his  barge,  and  proceeded  to  Durham  House.  On  the  same 
night,  he  mustered  his  troops,  and  made  every  preparation  for 
his  departure.  As  he  rode  forth  on  the  following  morning 
through  Shoreditch,  great  crowds  collected  to  see  him  pass. 
But  they  maintained  a  sullen  and  ominous  silence. 

“  The  people  press  to  see  us,”  observed  the  Duke,  in  a 
nielancholy  tone,  to  Lord  Grey,  who  rode  by  his  side  ;  ”  but 
not  one  saith  God  speed  us !  ”  (To  be  continued.) 


THE  CURSE  OF  CAIN. 

Oh,  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  is  a  terrible  thing ! — 

Like  the  tempest  that  withers  the  blossoms  of  spring. 
Like  the  thunder  that  bursts  on  the  summer’s  domain, 
It  fell  on  the  head  of  the  homicide  Cain. 

And  lo!  like  a  deer  in  the  fright  of  the  chase. 

With  a  fire  in  his  heart  and  a  brand  on  his  face. 

He  speeds  him  afar  to  the  desert  of  Nod — 

A  va^bond  smote  by  the  vengeance  of  God ! 

All  natiire,  to  him,  has  been  blasted  and  banned, 

And  the  blood  of  a  brother  yet  reeks  on  his  hand ; 

And  no  vintagt  has  grown,  and  no  fountain  has  sprung 
For  cheering  his  heart,  or  for  cooling  his  tongue. 

The  groans  of  a  father  his  slumber  shall  start. 

And  the  tears  of  a  mothei  oball  pierce  to  his  heart. 

And  the  kiss  of  his  children  shall  soon-.b  him  like  flame. 
When  he  thinks  of  the  curse  that  hangs  over  his  name. 


And  the  wife  of  his  bosom — the  faithful  and  fair. 

Can  mix  no  sweet  drop  in  his  cup  of  despair  ; 

For  her  tender  caress,  and  her  innocent  breath. 

But  stir  in  his  soul  the  hot  embers  of  death. 

And  his  offering  may  blaze — unregarded  by  Heaven ; 
And  his  spirit  may  pray,  yet  remain  nnforgiven ; 

And  his  grave  may  be  closed— yet  no  rest  to  him  bring : 
Oh  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  is  a  terrible  thing! 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  SONINBERG. 

(a  LXTTKR  from  WIESBADEN.) 

BY  MISS  CATHAKINE  M.  SEDGWICK,  AUTHOR  OF  *  HOPE  LESLIE,’  AC. 

My  Dear  J - :  You  have  often  laughed  at  me  for  my 

*  knack,’  as  you  call  it,  ef  picking  up  stories  by  the  way-side. 
Certainly  my  sympathies  are  not  more  diffusive  than  yours, 
but  I  am  a  more  patient  listener.  You  have  but  to  listen  to 
get  those  little  personal  revelations  every  one  is  ready  to 
make,  if  you  but  touch  the  electric  chord  aright  that  binds 
you  to  your  humble  fellow-beings. 

In  going  from  Brussels  to  Waterloo  a  few  weeks  since,  I 
took  a  seat  on  the  box  beside  the  coachman — a  frank  true¬ 
hearted  looking  youth — for  the  advantage  of  gaining  answers 
to  the  questions  that  are  constantly  cccurring  to  the  traveller 
in  a  scene  so  full  of  novelty  as  is  every  part  of  the  Old  World 
to  an  American  eye.  Before  he  set  us  down  again  in  Brus¬ 
sels,  he  had  told  me  a  history  of  personal  hopes,  projects  and 
disappointments,  that  with  a  little  skilful  spinning  would  have 
furnished  warp  and  wool  for  an  octavo  volume,  with  an  ap¬ 
pendix  of  ancestral  anecdotes  that  he  had  better  have  effaced 
from  the  family  archives.  This  will  be  a  pretty  good  proof  to 
you  that  I  have  not  foregone  my  habits  in  crossing  the  ocean, 
but  here  at  Wiesbaden  I  am  cut  off  from  their  indulgence  by 
my  ignorance  of  the  language.  That  does  not,  however,  quite 
isolate  me,  for  by  a  lavish  use  of  half  a  dozen  words  that  are 
common  to  the  Imglish  and  German,  and  by  gracious  tonea 
and  a  decent  kindness  in  return  for  the  devotedness  of  the 
’  Madchen’  who  attends  us,  I  am  so  far  in  favor  that  1  am 
sure  she  would  confide  to  me  hei  *  petite  belle  histoire’  if  she 
has  any.  ‘If!’  shame  on  that  hypothetical  ‘if!’  No  one 
could  henr  the  gentle  tene  of  my  good  friend  Cristine's  voice, 
or  see  how  easily  the  unbidden  tear  comes  to  her  eye,”  (her 
only  eye,  for  in  common  with  a  large  portien  of  her  country- 
people  she  sees  but  with  one,)  without  being  sure  that  Cris- 
tine,  though  now  in  the  depths  of  shady  forty,  might  tell  an 
‘ower  true  tale’  of  her  losses.  However,  the  period  for  the 
egotism  of  love  is  long  past,  and  Cristine,  instead  of  damming 
up  her  feelings  to  fret  and  wear  inwardly,  permits  them  to 
flow  out  in  all  kindly  sympathies. 

I  just  saw  her  in  a  position  to  illustrate  this  gracious  dispo¬ 
sition.  She  was  standing  on  the  platform  of  the  well  before 
the  Duke  of  Nassau’s  new  palace.  She  had  filled  her  tub 
with  water,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  friend  (these  people  by  a 
sort  of  general  social  compact  always  interchange  this  kind 
office)  had  placed  it  on  her  head.  My  attention  was  arrested 
by  seeing  Cristine,  who  is  no  dawdler — no  loiterer— stopping 
to  listen  to  this  friend,  and  as  I  came  near  enough  to  see  her 
friend’s  face,  I  thought  I  too  would  have  stood  with  the  tub 
of  water  on  my  head,  or  up  to  my  throat  in  the  fountain,  if 
necessary,  to  listen  to  the  earnest  speech  of  this  peasant  girl 
who  had  one  of  the  sweetest  faces  1  ever  saw — and  her  whole 
heart  was  in  it.  I  think  she  cannot  be  more  than  nineteen, 
but  I  will  ask  Cristine,  and  perhaps  she  will  tell  me  some  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  girl’s  history,  for  Cristine,  like  all  sympathizers, 
likes  to  tell  as  well  as  to  hear.  If  I  were  a  painter,  1  would 
paint  them  just  as  I  saw  them,  the  well  and  all.  The  girl 
in  the  peasant’s  dress,  the  dark  blue  woollen  full  petticoat 
fluted  from  top  to  bottom  as  neatly  as  a  French  frill,  the  close 
boddice,  and  the  snow-white  chemise  sleeves.  Her  hair  was 
(as  is  every  creature’s  of  woman-kind’  in  Germany)  long, 

*  One  is  painfully  struck  on  first  going  to  the  Continent  with  the 

firevalence  of  diseases  of  the  eye  among  the  lower  classes.  In  an 
nfant  Charity  School  I  visited  at  Wiesbaden,  I  think  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  at  least  tea  had  diseased  eyes.  The  women  live  out  of  doors, 
their  babies  in  their  laps  or  on  the  ground  beside  them.  Bonnets  are 
not  worn  by  females  of  l^e  lower  orders  of  any  age  ;  there  is  there¬ 
fore  no  protection  for  the  eyes. 
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thick,  and  n«atly  combed  and  braided.  But  that  of  this  gifted 
girl  is  longer  and  thicker  than  I  have  often  seen,  and  of  a 
rich  full  brown,  darker  than  the  national  hue.  She  had,  in 
common  with  other  peasant>girls,  a  black  silk  cap  covering 
just  the  back  of  the  head,  made  of  ribbon  and  with  half  a 
dozen  streamers,  or  rather  ends,  for  they  only  hang  over  the 
back  of  the  neck.  Cristine’s  friend's  cap  had  a  trifle  of  em* 
broidery,  and  was  garnished  with  beads ;  indeed  I  remarked 
in  her  whole  dress  an  attention  to  becoming^ess  that  indi¬ 
cated  a  village  beauty — a  dressing  for  the  world’s  eye,  or,  I 
should  rather  think,  from  a  certain  symptomatic  ‘  ceneless  des¬ 
olation’  in  her  manner,  that  the  eye,  for  which  she  employed 
the  limited  art  of  the  toilette,  was  all  the  world  to  her.  She 
stood  with  her  hand  on  Cristine’s  shoulder.  I  hardly  knew 
which  countenance  I  liked  the  best.  The  peasant-girl  was 
evidently  absorbed  in  some  precious  interest  of  her  own  at 
stake,  while  Cristine’s  honest  kindly  face  expressed  that  en¬ 
tire  unconsciousness  of  self  and  sympathy  with  another,  that 
1  fancy  must  characterize  an  angel’s.  I  stood  rivetted,  gaz¬ 
ing  at  them  till  Cristine  caught  my  eye ;  and  as  I,  unluckily, 
reminded  her  of  the  waiting  mistress  and  home,  and  her  di¬ 
verse  forgotten  household  duties,  she  murmured  over  and  over 
again  “Ja — -ja — ja — wokP’,  (“Yes — yes — yes — sure)  and 
hastened  homeward  ;  and  her  friend  too  left  the  well. 

This  stone-well  is  to  me  the  most  interesting  of  the  locales 
of  this  pretty  town  of  Wiesbaden ;  an  aqueduct  brings  to  it 
from  the  Taunus  Hills  (a  distance  of  a  league  and  a  half)  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure,  soft  and  wholesome  water.  There 
is  a  stone  column  in  the  centre,  surmounted  by  a  lion  gprasping 
the  arms  of  Nassau.  The  water  rises  within  this  column,  and 
pours  through  ever-flowing  pipes  into  a  large  reservoir. 
This  is  surrounded  by  a  rudely  carved  curb,  and  a  platform. 
Standing  on  this  platform  and  leaning  against  the  curb,  you 
may  see  the  maidens  of  Wiesbaden  at  all  hours  of  the  day, 
gossipping  while  their  tubs  are  Ailing.  Innocent  gossip  it  is 
I  am  sure,  from  their  sweet,  low-toned  voices  and  perennial 

good  humor.  Why  is  it,  dear  J - ,  that  a  toell  is  linked 

with  our  poetic  associations  ?  Is  it  because  it  recalls  home, 
and  the  thought  of  home  unseals  the  fountain  of  poetry  in  the 
soul  7  Or  is  it  because  a  well  is  a  common  feature  in  these 
Oriental  stories  that  flrst  awakened  the  poetic  powers  of  our 
imaginations?  The  scene  of  the  flrst  love-story  we  probably 
ever  read,  the  sacred  story  of  Isaac  and  Rebecc  I’s  courtship, 
is,  you  know,  at  a  well.  Whether  the  well  owls  its  immate¬ 
rial  beauty  te  all  these  sources  I  cannot  say,  but  I  never  see 
one — whether  it  be  like  onr  own  most  rustic  structures,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  single  curb-pole  and  old  oaken  bucket,  or  like  that 
which  we  went  to  see  among  the  Carisbrook  lions,  or  like  that 
beautiful  one  of  stone  I  saw  the  other  day  (still  in  perfection) 
among  the  ruins  of  Marksburg,  or  like  this  of  Nassau — with¬ 
out  seeing  for  the  moment  much  more  than  the  eye  can  see, 
and  hearing  more  than  the  ear  can  hear.  I  listened  for  an 
instant,  and  then  quickened  my  steps  after  Cristine. 

By  the  way,  I  wonder  no  one  has  ever  thought  to  drill 
young  ladies  into  a  graceful  gait,  by  making  them  walk  with  ^ 
burdens  on  their  heads.  I  do  not  see  but  the  German  IpJ^es 
go  shooling  and  shambling  along  much  in  the  fashion  other 
ladies,  while  the  peasant-girls  with  large  market-baakets  piled 
with  vegetables,  or  tubs  of  water  containing  three  or  four  pails 
full,  walk  with  a  true,  light  step,  and  a  quiet  gi’ace  that  a  fine 
lady  might  envy,  but  could  scarcely  equal.  I  eveitook  Cris¬ 
tine  before  she  reached  our  door  step*-  I  communicated  my 
desire  to  knew  her  friend’s  8to»y»  *nd  she  was  willing  enough 
to  gratify  it,  but  I  could  co»iprehend  but  one  word— and  that 
word  one  which  every  woman  would  understand  as  Falstaff 
knew  the  heir  appi«ent,  ‘by  instinct’ — “Liebehaber” — “Ah! 
a  lover  in  the  case,  Cristine.  Then  I  understand  why  she 
spoke  so  eagerly  and  you  listened  so  patiently.”  *  *  • 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  walk  to  the  Weeping  Oak. 
Its  name  indicates  its  peculiarity.  It  stands  a  little  off  the 
high  road  to  Schwalbach,  in  advance  of  a  wood  of  dwarf  pines, 
and  seems  a  At  type  of  the  monarch  of  a  fallen  dynasty.  The 
bark  and  boughs  have  the  characteristic  ruggedness  and  nodo¬ 
sity  of  the  oak ;  and  there  is  something  touching  in  the  droop¬ 
ing  of  the  magnificent  old  limbs.  It  affects  you  like  seeing 
an  old  man  in  sorrow  and  tears,  and  if  you  were  ever  inclined 
to  believe  the  fanciful  theory  that  gives  to  every  tree  a  spirit, 

I  am  sure  the  old  oak  would  persuade  you  to  tUs  faith. 

I  set  off  alone,  and  passing  the  Koch-brunMn,  where  these 
boiling  waters  are  forever  steaming  up  from  their  great  caul¬ 
dron,  i  turned  into  the  Acacia  walk,  and  out  of  it  as  soon  as 
I  could ;  for  there  is  something  in  this  long  formal  walk  be¬ 
tween  pretevsionary  little  trees,  that  are  so  trimmed  as  to 


look  like  barber’s  poles  with  a  bushy  wig  on  top,  that  is  par¬ 
ticularly  disagreeable  to  me.  At  the  foot  of  the  Geisberg  is 
a  station  for  asses.  Here  these  miserable  animals,  whose  sad 
destiny  in  this  world,  it  seems  to  me,  must  have  some  unfore¬ 
seen  compensation,  stand  all  day  awaiting  the  pleasure  of  the 
Wiesbaden  visitersr  I  wish  I  could  sketch  them  for  you,  with 
their  grotesque  calico  housings,  and  their  attendants,  men 
and  boys,  in  their  dark  blue  blouses,  lounging  round  them. 
Even  these  ass-drivers,  the  lowest  class  of  hacks,  importunate 
by  profession,  here  partake  the  national  good  manners,  and 
never  importune  yeu.  If  a  look  expresses  a  wish  for  them, 
they  spring  to  your  service,  but  they  do  not  beset  you  vrith  of¬ 
fers.  So,  thinking  me  probably  no  wiser  than  I  should  be  for 
walking  when  I  might  ride,  they  let  me  pass,  unmolested,  up 
the  Geisberg  ascent. 

The  name  ef  Wiesbaden — meadow-baths — describes  its  po¬ 
sition.  It  is  a  little  interval  in  the  lap  of  the  hills,  and  the 
Geisberg  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  elevations  that  surround 
it.  In  our  country,  where,  if  we  would  have  a  rural  walk,  we 
must  scramble  over  fences,  and  think  ourselves  fortunate  if  we 
can'flnd  a  foot-[>ath  skirting  a  ploughed  fleld,  we  can  have  no 
idea  of  the  facilities  an  old  country  furnishes  for  this  blessed 
recreation.  Here  there  are  no  enclosures,  no  fences  or  hedges, 
and  however  devious  your  taste  may  be,  you  are  sure  of  flnd- 
ing  a  path  to  wander  whither  you  will. 

I  turned  from  the  high  road  and  wound  round  a  plantation 
attached  to  an  agricultural  school.  Orchards  were  on  the 
slopes  below  me,  and  bits  of  rich  green  in  the  valley,  while  on 
the  opposite  hills  the  many  colored  crops  were  spread  out 
much  like  pattern  silks  in  the  shop  window.  From  the  town 
rose  up  the  vapor  that  is  always  steaming  up  from  the  boiling 
springs ;  and  as  I  mounted  higher,  my  eyes  caught  the  spires 
of  Mayence,  and  the  gleaming  Rhine,  and  away  went  my 
thoughts  with  it  to  the  sea,  and  over  the  sea,  and  I  had  for¬ 
gotten  Wiesbaden  and  all  that  belong  to  it,  till  1  found  myself 
again  on  the  high  road,  and  net  alone  there.  A  sturdy  young 
man  passed  me  with  the  pack  on  his  back  which  denotes  the 
pedestrian  traveler.  He  seemed  wholly  occupied  with  his  own 
emotions,  and  though  after  passing  me  he  often  turned,  stopped 
and  looked  back,  he  was  evidently  unconscious  of  my  pre¬ 
sence.  His  eyes  saw  only  what  his  heart  was  full  of,  and  as 
he  frequently  passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes  as  if  ^to  clear  his 
vision,  I  came  to  the  natural  conclusion  that  he  was  leaving 
his  home— that  seeming  to  me,  just  now,  the  saddest  circum¬ 
stance  of  life.  The  traveller  was  atiended  by  a  little  terrier 
dug,  who  seemed  to  me  not  quite  to  have  made  up  his  nund 
whether  he  would  attend  lus  master  or  not,  for  every  now  and 
then  he  turned  and  retraced  his  steps  toward  Wiesbaden,  with 
his  nose  to  the  a^zound  and  his  tail  down,  stopping  tmd  looking 
flrst  toward  the  traveller  and  then  toward  his  home,  as  if  he 
were  nor  ^tire  which  was  the  right  way  to  pursue,  having  a  di¬ 
vided  love,  or  a  divided  duty,  which  is  as  bad.  I  pitied  him. 
Presently  he  sprang  up  on  a  hillock  by  the  road-side,  cocked 
up  bis  ears,  then  wagged  his  tail  vehemently,  barked  and 
darted  into  tlie  wood.  The  traveller  stopped,  looked  after 
him  and  shook  his  head,  as  much  as  to  say — “  W'ell !  you  have 
made  up  your  mind  at  last,  poor  fellow !”  But  presently  he 
appeared  again,  issuing  from  a  foot-way  which,  cutting  through 
the  pine  wood  on  our  left,  entered  the  high  road  between  me 
and  the  traveller.  The  dog  was  followed  by  the  peasant  girl  I 
had  seen  at  the  well.  An  exclamation  of  surprise  burst  from 
the  young  man.  I  was  too  far  off  to  hear  what  they  said,  and 
if  I  had  heard  I  could  not  have  understood.  But  their  action 
was  in  a  universal  language.  I  saw  she  had  followed  for  a 
last  farewell,  and  that  farewell  seemed  impossible.  They 
walked  on  together,  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder  and  his  arm 
around  her  waist.  The  poor  little  dog  seemed  frantic  with 
joy.  He  had  now  every  thing  he  desired  in  life.  He  ran  flrst 
on  one  side,jthen  on  the  other,  barking,  wagging  his  tail,  jump¬ 
ing  flrst  on  to  his  master  then  on  to  his  mistress,  till,  neither 
noticing  him,  he  ran  along  side  looking  wistfully  in  their  faces 
as  if  saying,  “  Now  you  are  together,  what  in  the  world  can 
you  be  sorry  for  ?”  At  that  moment,  I  doubt  not,  they  could 
have  envied  the  dog’s  nature  and  thought  it  a  happiness  to 
look  neither  before  nor  behind  them. 

I  followed  slowly  after  them  till  they  reached  the  oak — the 
weeping  oak  I  mentioned  to  you.  There  they  stopped,  and  as 
they  stood  leaning  against  the  old  trunk,  and  in  the  deep  sha¬ 
dow  of  its  drooping  branches,  I  thought  how  much  stronger, 
firmer,  more  resisting  is  the  true  love  of  two  pure  hearts  than 
even  this  old  tree  that  has  stood  here  for  centuries.  That  will 
perish  at  last ;  true  love  never.  It  was  a  broad  strefeh  of 
imagination  to  suppose  the  love  of  tjiese  young  people  of  this 
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high  nature,  but  never  mind ;  I  honestly  give  you  my  thoughts 
as  they  came,  and  if  you  had  seen  tliese  humble  lovers,  you 
weuld  not  have  wondered  that  they  embodied  my  abstraction 
of  true  love. 

I  saw  this  a  as  to  be  the  parting  place.  1  was  near  enough 
to  hear  the  girl’s  sobs,  and  I  turned  away,  ashamed  to  be  an 
unpermitted  though  an  unseen  spectator.  I  walked  very 
•lowly,  and  for  five  minutes,  (it  seemed  to  me  half  an  hour,) 

1  did  not  look  again.  When  1  did  look  the  lover  was  gone, 
and  the  girl  was  sitting  on  the  little  embankment  formed  by  a 
trench  that  has  been  dug  round  the  oak.  Her  face  was  buried 
in  her  lap,  and  one  arm  was  round  the  little  dog,  whose  paws 
were  on  her  knees  and  his  head  lying  disconsolately  against 
her. 

I  came  straight  home,  unconscious  by  what  way,  and  the 
moment  I  reached  my  own  room,  I  rang  the  bell  for  Cristine, 

and  keeping  K - by  me  for  an  interpreter,  I  told  what  I 

had  just  seen. 

“Poor  Grettel!  poor  Grettel!”she  ejaculated  as  I  pro 
ceeded;  “God  help  her!”  and  when  I  finished  she  wiped 
away  the  shower  of  tears  that  had  poured  over  her  face,  and 
•miling,  said,  “  Never  mind,  Grettel  has  done  right,  and  das 
ist  besser  !  ”  ‘  That  is  better,’  is  a  favorite  phmse  of  Cris- 

tine’s,  and  she  always  employs  it  when  she  w  ishes  to  express 
to  me  her  entire  satisfaction. 

I  will  not  set  down  all  the  particulars  of  my  rather  circum- 
lutory  conversation  with  Cristine,  since  1  can  very  briefly  tell 
the  few  circumstances  explanatory  of  the  love>scene  1  wit¬ 
nessed.  It  seems  that  Grettel  lives  at  Soninberg,  a  most 
picturesque  old  village  about  two  miles  from  here,  close  nestled 
under  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  that  name.  She  is  the  only 
child  of  her  mother,  a  poor  blind  old  woman,  a  widow  who  has 
no  support  comfort  or  solace  under  Heaven  but  Grettel. — 
Grettel  is  the  Beauty  of  Soninberg,  but  as  Cristine  assured 
me,  so  discreet  is  her  conduct  that  the  old  people  say  it  is  just 
SIS  well  her  mother  should  be  blind,  fur  Grettel  wants  no  eye 
to  watch  her.  And  she  bears  her  honors  so  meekly  that  the 
jnrettiest  girls  of  Soninberg  are  content  Grettel  should  be  first. 

“  But  what  will  Grettel  care  for  that,”  said  Cristine,  “  now 
Johanne  is  gone  ?  ” 

This  Johanne,  it  seems,  is  a  worthy  youth  wh«  has  served 
his  apprenticeship  with  Leisring,  (our  host,)  a  master  builder 


box,  beside  many  a  casual  gift  when  she  was  known  to  be 
quite  alone  ;  that  his  first  earnings  should  be  sent  to  her  suc¬ 
cor.  Ho  even  went  so  far  as  to  get  the  consent  of  a  kind- 
hearted  dame  that  the  old  woman  should  be  removed  to  her 
house.  Some  of  the  neighbors,  too,  feeling  it  to  be  a  very 
hard  case  for  the  lovers,  joined  their  entreaties  to  Johanne’s, 
and  promised  Grettel  they  would  do  all  in  their  power  for  her 
mother.  But  as  Cristine  again  and  again  assured  me,  the 
good  child  never  faltered,  and  “  das  ist  besser,”  said  the  honest 
creature. 

“  Never,  never  will  I  bring  tears  from  her  blind  eyes,”  said 
Grettel.  “  God  gave  me  to  her,  and  till  he  separates  us,  I  will 
not  leave  her.” 

No  arguments,  no  entreaties  made  her  waver.  The  gene¬ 
rous  girl  would  not  even  permit  her  mother  to  know  the  sacri¬ 
fice  she  was  making,  and  when  the  old  woman  remarked  that 
Grettel’s  step  was  heavy  and  her  voice  sickly,  and  begged  her 
to  take  some  odious  nostrum,  Grettel  swallowed  it  and  said 
nothing.  “  And  then,  when  Johanne  saw  how  good  she  was, 
he  loved  her  better  than  ever,  and  before  he  went  away,  he 
said  she  had  done  right,  and  he  did  not  deserve  her.  And  for 
my  part,”  concluded  Cristine,  “  if  any  man  on  earth  gets  Gret¬ 
tel,  I  think  it  will  be  more  than  he  deserves.”  By  the  way, 
our  friend  Cristina  has  contracted  rather  an  humble  opinion 
of  the  deserts  of  mankind  ;  and,  as  often  happens  with  ancient 
maidens,  her  charities  for  them  contract  as  her  sympathies 
with  her  own  sex  expand. 

It  is,  as  Cristine  says,  *  a  hard  case.’  Grettel  has  but 
obeyed  the  strong  law  of  nature  in  setting  her  affections  on 
one  who,  according  to  that  law,  should  supersede  father, 
motlier  and  home,  and  when  1  think  on  the  ease,  social  dig¬ 
nity  and  competence  that  reward  the  children  of  toil  in  our 
happy  land,  and  sec  what  a  life  of  privation  and  hardship  she 
must  endure  in  this  mouldering  village  of  Soninberg,  the  sac¬ 
rifice  appears  to  me  much  greater  than  she  knows  it  to  be. 
However,  she  is,  after  all,  rather  to  be  envied  than  pitied. 
Strait  and  narrow  is  the  way  of  self-denial,  and  she  has  entered 
therein— and  obscure  and  unknown  as  she  is,  she  will  be  one 
of  ‘  the  few  ’  who,  having  resolutely  chosen  her  duty  fsr  her 
law,  will  be  rewarded  with  more  than  all  the  gloiy  of  this 
world ;  or  even  than  all  its  love,  wliich  is  a  good  deal  more 
seducing.  — 

Our  detention  at  Wiesbaden,  dear  J - ,  gives  us  an  op¬ 

portunity  of  seeing  the  strange  chances  of  human  life  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  story  of  our  poor  friend  of  Soninberg.  It  is  ten 
days  since  the  parting  at  the  Old  Oak.  W’hen  Cristine  came 
into  our  room  this  morning,  she  looked  haggard  and  sorrow¬ 
ful,  and  instead  of  her  usual  cheerful  “  Gutten  Morgen,”  she 
muttered  something  about  “  Gorl’s  time  and  our  time  never 
coming  together;”  and  before  this  first  of  Cristine’s  mur- 
murings  at  Providence  was  interpreted  to  me,  the  cause  of  it 
was  fully  explained  by  her  telling  us  that  Grettel’s  mother 
W8is  dead. 

“If  her  poor  dork  life  had  ended  but  ten  days  ago,”  Cris 
t '  tine  said,  “  all  would  have  been  well  enough,  but  now  Jo- 
j  bc^ne  was  on  the  sea,  and  who  could  reach  him  there  t  But 
n  It  IS  i  only,  Wies,  that  am  wicked  enough  to  think  of  all  this ; 

Grettel  grieving  only  that  her  mother  has  gene  from  her  and 
..  thinks  but  of  that.  Grettel  let  the  old  woman  believe  that 
_  Johanne  had  gone  to  Frankfort  to  work  at  his  trade,  and  it 
^  was  a  comfort  to  her  to  think  that  he  was  just  w’aiting  to  earn 
money  enough  to  come  back  and  marry  Grettel.  Oh!  it 
g  made  my  heart  beat  as  though  it  would  come  out  of  me 
when  the  old  woman,  in  her  lasj^  strength,  rose  up  from  her 
g  pillow  and  said,  Grettel,  give  my  love  and  my  blessing  to 
^  Johanne ;  he  is  a  good  boy,  and  you  wn\  be  a  happy  wife,  and 
Ged  send  you  us  good  a  child  for  your  old  nge  as  you  haw 

been  to  me — light  to  my  heart  when  all  other  light  was  gone _ 

,g  God  be  thanked  I  have  had  you  to  the  last — to  the  last.' _ 

,y  She  sank  back  and  did  not  speak  again,  and  poor  Grettel  fell 
on  her  knees  and  said,  *  God  be  praised  that  I  am  here !  ’ 
(P  And  so  I  try  to  say  to,”  added  Cristine  in  conclusion,  “  but  in- 
deed  had  it  pleased  God  so,  it  would  seem  to  work  better  all 
y,  round  that  the  old  body  should  have  died  ten  days  ago.  But 
'g  it ’s  too  late  now,  and  so  it  does  not  signify ;  and  poor  Gret¬ 
tel  must  go  on  as  I  have  done,  working  for  others  and  caring 
)n  for  others— it ’s  a  lonesome  life,  ladies.” 
ty  Christine  sighed  deeply.  It  was  a  moment  when  the  har- 
ness  of  life  was  galling,  and  though  1  felt  how  truly  the  poet’s 
‘j®  words  applied  to  her, 

g  *  With  cheerful  heart,  and  purpose  pure, 

fff  So— our  onward  way  ia  sure,’ 

I  shall  take  a  happier  moment  to  enforce  their  consoling  moral. 
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I  have  elsewhere,  my  dear  J--  ,  described  to  you  the  va¬ 

rious  rural  ^  Gast-hauser,’  (guest-houses,)  eating-gardens,  and 
multiplied  walks,  provided  about  this  place  for  the  recreation 
of  the  Wiesbaden  visitors.  If  you  would  lose  yourself  in  a 
romantic  solitude,  you  have  but  to  go  up  the  lovely  valley  of 
the  New-Thal,  to  the  forest  of  the  New-Berg,  where,  in  the 
green  arched  walks  you  will  meet  no  one,  not  even  such  as 
should  be  found 

'  In  their  sstifned  and  native  dwellinf-plece.’ 

Or  you  may  mount  to  the  old  Roman  water-tower,  and  see  all 
these  hills  with  their  wavy  outlines  sloping  down  to  Wiesba¬ 
den,  and  hung  with  vines  and  grain  of  every  color,  and  in  the 
distance  the  Rhine  (its  very  name  giving  charm  to  the  scene) 
for  many  a  mile.  Or  if  you  have  a  town  taste,  and  like  the 
*  sweet  security  of  streets,’  you  may  promenade  up  and  down 
the  long  walks  in  William  street,  where  from  the  broad 
shadows  of  the  double  row  of  sycamores  you  may  look  out  on 
the  sunny  pavement,  the  hotels,  museum,  &c.,  opposite  to 
you,  and  the  traveling  post-equipages  that  are  entering  and 
leaving  Wiesbaden,  and  to  which  it  must  take  a  long  time  to 
accustom  an  American  eye,  so  that  the  horses  without  blinders, 
looking  round  as  if  they  were  on  the  point  of  speaking  to  you, 
the  frightful  distance  between  the  wheal-horses  and  leaders, 
and  the  mystery  of  the  safe  guiding  of  the  immense  machine 
that  comes  lumbering  on  after  him  by  the  one  postillion,  shall 
cease  to  be  a  matter  of  curiosity. 

Or  if  you  like  to  hide  yourself  while  you  hear  the  din  of 
the  world  all  aroand  you,  you  can  go  to  the  dark  walks  behind 
the  colonnade.  Or  if  you  prefer  ‘  happy  human  faces,’  where 
there  seems  nothing  but  the  spirit  God  has  given  them  to  make 
them  happy,  stray  up  the  Acacia  walk.  There  on  the  w'ooden 
seats  you  will  see  groups  of  the  Bourgeois — men,  women  and 
children — looking  as  if  they  had  not  an  anxiety  or  care  on 
earth.  But  probably  you,  like  myself  and  most  of  the  world 
here,  would  prefer,  day  after  day,  and  evening  after  evening, 
to  all  other  resorts,  the  garden  of  the  Cur-Saal.  This  garden, 
or  rather  pleasure-ground,  occupies  the  whole  interval  between 
the  hills  from  the  centre  of  Wiesbaden  to  the  village  of  Sonin- 
berg.  The  valley  gradually  narrows  for  two  miles,  and  finally 
closes  at  the  rocks  on  which  the  old  castle  of  Soninberg  was 
erected.  The  garden  is  a  part  of  the  Duke’s  private  domain, 
and  is  kept  in  ducal  order.  You  enter  on  each  side  of  the 
Cur-saal,  a  public  building  about  300  feet  long,  where  there 
are  splendid  apartments  devoted  to  gambling  all  day  and  all 
night,  excepting  two  or  three  times  a  week,  when  the  roulette 
tables  give  place  to  music  and  dancing.  Passing  through  a 
wood  of  catalpas,  (  unless  you  prefer  going  through  the  Cur- 
saal,  and  seeing  the  gentlemen  and  laditt  standing  round  the 
table,  losing  and  winning  gold  with  apparent  unconcern)  you 
find  a  plot  of  ground  behind  the  Cur-saal,  occupied  by  tables 
and  chairs,  and  coteries  of  Germans  and  English,  regaling  on 
Rhenish  wines,  coflee,  cake  and  ices.  1  turned  my  back  on 
all  this,  as  usual,  last  evening,  and  took  the  way  to  Soninberg, 
skirting  along  the  piece  of  artificial  water — a  ejear  large  mir¬ 
ror  to  reflect  the  fine-dressed  gentlemen  and  ladies  and  the  far 
better  dressed  flowers  that  are  flourishing  round  its  brim. 
These  gentlemen  and  ladies,  by  the  by,  seem  to  me  to  be 
travestied  by  a  stately  pair  of  white  swans  and  a  family  of 
ducks  that  live  on  this  water ;  the  swans  pompously  sailing 
back  and  forth  without  an  object  in  life,  apparently,  but  to 
show  off  their  beautiful  forms  and  dress ;  and  the  ducks 
whirling  and  turning,  and  gabbling,  and  feeding — always  feed¬ 
ing.  But  I  am  ashamed  of  an  ill-natured  thought  here,  where 
every  living  thing  contributes  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  scene. 

Flowers,  and  choice  ones  too,  are  in  profusion  ;  for  besides 
the  rich  fringe  of  geraniums,  roses,  pinks,  myrtles  and  other 
precious  plants  around  the  edge  of  the  water,  you  arc  con¬ 
stantly  passing  plots  of  heart’s  ease,  astres,  hydrangeas,  strips 
of  roses,  and  plmntations  of  splendid  dahlias.  The  walks 
are  as  intricate  and  multiplied  as  the  space  admits.  As  the 
valley  narrows  they  diminish  in  number,  and  finally  end  in 
one  w’hich  follows  the  windings  of  a  little  brook,  too  wids  for 
you  or  me  to  leap,  dear  J - ,  but  which  H - ,  or  any  oth¬ 

er  active  boy  would  think  it  no  feat  to  jump  over.  It  is  this 
little  brook,  murmuring  with  a  voice  as  soft  and  low  as  a  Ger¬ 
man  woman’s,  that  gives  the  peculiar  charm  to  this  walk  to 
Soninberg.  The  scenery  is  tame  enough ;  indeed  you  see  no¬ 
thing  but  the  garden,  and  the  hills  that  slope  to  it.  But  the 
water  is  natural ;  it  has  a  familiar  home  look" and  sound ;  and 
the  tree  (willows,  locusts  and  poplars)  and  the  clematis  that 
hangs  over  them,  and  the  clusters  of  bright  red  berries,  all 
seem  to  have  grown  there  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure. 
For  more  than  two  miles,  you  follow  the  wrindings  of  the 


stream,  and  then  as  you  approach  the  ruins  of  Soninberg,  the 
valley  has  come  to  an  end,  and  you  mount  the  side  of  the  hill 
Soninberg  was  one  of  the  fortified  castles  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  must  have  occupied  an  important  position,  com¬ 
manding  the  only  pass  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  valley.— 
The  remains  are  still  extensive.  Arches  and  fragments  of 
wall  are  standing  at  many  hundred  yards’  distance  from  the 
Keep,  and  other  masses  of  masonry  in  good  preservation  on 
the  height.  You  can  hardly  imagine  any  thing  more  pic¬ 
turesque  in  its  way  than  this  old  village  of  Soninbere,  with  its 
little  angular  rookeries  of  rough  beams  and  plaster  all  hud¬ 
dled  together  under  the  protecting  shadow  of  the  castle,  like 
a  brood  of  frightened  chickens  under  the  wing  of  their  mother. 
Some  of  these  little  dwellings  are  niched  in  an  angle  of  the 
old  wall;  others  in  part  built  of  its  fragments.  Here  a  street 
runs  under  a  narrow  stone  arch  of  the  old  fortification ;  there 
it  passes  the  simplest  of  all  rustic  bridges  over  the  very  little 
stream  that  gladdens  the  garden,  and  here  it  ends  against  the 
m  ouldering  chapel  of  the  castle. 

These  abodes  of  extremest  poverty  have  at  this  moment  a 
beauty  and  luxury  that  our  gentlemen  with  their  hot  house 
graperies  might  envy.  Between  the  lower  and  upper  win¬ 
dows  there  is  a  grape  vine  in  a  regular  festoon,  and  pendent 
from  it  just  new  (fur  it  is  a  most  fortunate  season  for  the  vine 
growers)  bunches  of  grapes  so  full  and  beautiful  that  they 
could  never  seem  ‘  sour  grapes,’  even  to  those  who  could  not 
get  them  !  A  rich  drapery,’  is  it  not,  for  these  poor  cottages? 
and  some  counterbalance  for  the  luxuries  of  space  and  jiure 
air  which  the  poorest  of  our  country  poor  enjoy.  But  I  have 
forgotten  in  the  village,  that  I  am  drawing  near  to  the  ruins, 
and  am  admonished  by  the  rose  color  on  the  evening  clouds 
that  there  is  no  time  to  loiter. 

I  passed  through  the  great  arched  way  where  I  suppose  the 
port-cullis  was,  and  ascending  a  steep  acclivity  by  the  side  of 
a  wall  overgrown  with  wild  plants,  I  went  round  the  tower 
and  through  the  labyrinthine  walk,  which  has  been  formed  by 
the  Duke’s  order  I  suppose,  of  hawthorn  and  clematis,  and 
which  is  a  very  simple  and  excusable  bit  of  pretty  petit  esse 
amid  these  grand  old  ruins.  1  smiled  at  seeing  here  and  there 
a  table  arranged  with  a  circular  seat.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Germans  could  be  tempted  to  go  where  there  was  not  a  table 
on  which  to  set  a  bottle  of  their  precious  Rhenish,  and  half  a 
dozen  social  glasses.  After  rambling  around  till  I  was  tired, 

I  seated  myself  at  a  projecting  point,  a  good  look-off;  but 
instead  of  looking  off  I  looked  up,  and  directly  above,  seated 
on  the  ground  and  leaning  her  head  against  a  broken  wall,  I 
saw  my  pretty  peasant  girl,  Grettel.  She  had  come  here  to 
think  her  own  thoughts,  I  suppose,  drawn  by  the  mysterious 
sympathies  of  Nature  that  even  the  mast  uncultivated  feel  at 
some  moments  of  their  lives.  And  here,  soothed  by  their  ma¬ 
ternal  influence,  she  had  fallen  asleep.  Her  knitting-work, 
the  ‘  idlesse’  of  every  German  woman,  had  dropped  from  her 
hand  and  lay  on  her  lap.  The  delicate  white  flowers  of  a 
clematis  that  fringed  the  broken  wall,  shaded  her  cheek,  and 
to  complete  the  picture  (for  with  the  rose-colored  clouds 
above  mentioned  it  was  a  picture  that  might  have  tempted 
Cole’s  Heaven-loving  pencil)  the  little  terrier-dog  was  sleep¬ 
ing  at  her  feet.  Suddenly  he  awoke,  raised  his  head,  and 
cocked  up  his  ears.  His  manner  quickened  ray  senses,  and  I 
fancied  I  heard  a  quick  footstep  behind  a  wall  which  inter¬ 
vened  between  me  and  the  path.  Grettel  was  still  sleeping. 
A  smile  played  on  her  lips.  I  thought  she  had  forgotten  her 
sorrows  and  was  dreaming  of  Johanne,  and  I  would  have 
muzzled  the  little  dog  if  I  could,  when  he  sprang  up,  barked 
and  bounded  off.  Grettel  awoke,  and  to  a  reality  better  than 
any  bliss  of  dreams,  for  at  the  next  instant  I  saw  her  in  Jo- 
hanne’s  arms. 

We  leave  Wilsbaden  to-morrow,  but  not  till  the  last  act  in 
this  drama  of  my  peasant  girl  is  played  out.  I  have  just  seen 
Cristine  in  her  gala  dress,  and  with  a  truly  fete-day  face,  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  to  Grettel’s  wedding,  and  to-morrow  the  happy 
pair  set  off  for  their  home  in  the  New  World. 

It  seems  that  the  good  school-master  of  Soninberg,  who,  if 
he  did  not  think  with  Heloise  that  letters  were  invented  for 
the  love-stricken  maiden,  was  eager  to  make  them  subserve 
her  use — at  the  moment  of  the  death  of  Grettel’s  mother,  wrote 
to  Johanne  at  Hamburg.  It  had  so  happened  that  Johanne, 
‘  by  tlie  good  will  of  Providence,’  as  Cristine  says,  had  failed 
in  getting  there  at  the  time  he  intended,  and  was  awaiting  the 
sailing  of  an  American  ship.  The  letter  reached  him,  and  in 
Cristine’s  favorite  phrase,  ‘das  ist  besser;’  that  is  to  say,  all 
has  ended  as  well  as  if  Cristine’s  kind  and  loving  heart  had 
arranged  the  catastrophe. 
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THE  OLD  MAN’S  COUNSEL. 

BY  WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

Among  our  hills  and  valleys,  I  have  known 
Wise  and  grave  men,  who  while  their  diligent  hands 
Tended  or  gathered  in  the  fruits  of  earth, 

Were  reverent  learners  in  the  solemn  school 
Of  Nature.  Not  in  vain  to  them  were  sent 
Seed-time  and  harvest,  or  the  vernal  shower 
That  darkened  the  brown  tilth,  or  snow  that  beat 
On  the  white  winter  hills.  Each  brought,  in  turn. 

Some  truth ;  some  lesson  on  the  life  of  man, 

Or  recognition  of  the  Eternal  Mind 
Who  veils  his  glory  with  the  elements. 

One  such  I  knew  long  since,  a  white-haired  man. 

Pithy  of  speech,  and  merry  when  he  would ; 

A  genial  optimist  who  daily  drew 
From  what  he  saw  his  quaint  nooralities. 

Kindly  he  held  communion,  though  so  old, 

With  me  a  dreaming  boy,  and  taught  me  much 
That  books  tell  not,  and  I  shall  ne’er  forget. 

The  su'i  of  May  was  bright  in  middle  heaven. 

And  steeped  the  sprouting  forests,  the  green  hills 
And  emerald  wheal -fields,  in  his  yellow  light. 

Upon  the  apple  tree,  where  rosy  buds 
Stood  clustered,  ready  to  burst  forth  in  bloom. 

The  robin  warbled  forth  his  full  clear  note 
For^hours,  and  wearied  not.  Within  the  woods 
Whose  young  and  half-transparent  leaves  scarce  cast 
A  shade,  gay  circles  of  anemenes 

Danced  on  their  stalks ;  the  shad-bush  white  with  flowers. 

Brightened  the  glens  ;  the  new-leaved  butternut 

And  quivering  poplar  to  the  roving  breeze 

Gave  a  balsamic  fragrance.  In  the  fields 

I  saw  the  pulses  of  the  gentle  wind 

On  the  young  grass.  My  heart  was  touched  with  joy 

At  so  much  beauty,  flushing  every  hour 

Into  a  fuller  beauty  ;  but  my  friend. 

The  thoughtful  ancient,  standing  at  my  side. 

Gazed  on  it  mildly  sad.  I  asked  him  v;hy. 

•‘Well  may’st  thou  join  in  gladness,”  he  replied, 

“  With  the  glad  earth,  her  springing  plants  and  flowers. 
And  this  soft  wind,  the  herald  of  the  green 
Luxuriant  summer.  Thou  art  young  like  them. 

And  well  may’st  thou  rejoice.  But  while  the  flight 
Of  seasons  fills  and  knits  thy  spreading  frame. 

It  withers  mine,  and  thins  my  hair,  and  dims 
These  eyes,  whose  fading  light  shall  soon  be  quenclied 
In  utter  darkness.  Hearest  thou  that  bird  ?” 

1  listened,  and  from  midst  the  depth  ef  woods 
Heard  the  low  signal  of  the  grouse,  that  wears 
A  sable  ruff  around  his  mottled  neck  ; 

Partridge  they  call  him  by  our  northern  streams. 

And  pheasant  by  the  Delaware.  He  beat 
’Gainst  his  barred  sides  his  speckled  wings,  and  made 
A  sound  like  distant  thunder;  slow  the  strokes 
At  first,  then  fast  and  faster,  till  at  length 
They  passed  into  a  murmur  and  were  still. 

“  There  hast  thou,”  said  my  friend,  ”  a  fitting  type 
Of  human  life.  ’Tis  an  old  truth,  I  know. 

But  images  like  these  will  freshen  truth. 

Slow  pass  our  days  in  childhood,  every  day 
Seems  like  a  century ;  rapidly  they  glide 
In  manhood,  and  in  life’s  decline  they  fly; 

Till  days  and  seasons  flit  before  the  mind 
As  flit  the  snow-flakes  in  a  winter  storm. 

Seen  rather  than  distinguished.  Ah !  I  seem 
As  if  I  sat  within  a  helpless  bark. 

By  swiftly  running  waters  hurried  on  • 

To  shoot  some  mighty  cliff.  Along  the  banks 
Grove  after  grove,  rock  after  frowning  rock. 

Bare  sands  and  pleasant  homesteads ;  flowery  nooks. 

And  isles  and  whirlpools  in  the  stream,  appear 

Each  after  each,  but  the  devoted  skiff 

Darts  by  so  swiftly  that  their  images 

Dwell  not  upon  the  mind,  or  only  dwell 

In  dim  confusion ;  faster  yet  I  sweep 

By  other  banks  and  the  great  gulf  is  near. 


“  Wisely,  my  son,  while  yet  thy  days  are  long. 

And  this  fair  change  of  seasons  passes  slow. 

Gather  and  treasure  up  the  good  they  3rield — 

All  that  they  teach  of  virtue,  of  pure  thoughts 
And  kind  affections,  reverence  for  thy  God 
And  for  thy  brethren ;  so  when  thou  shalt  coma 
Into  these  barren  years  that  fleet  away 
Before  their  fruits  are  ripe,  thou  may’st  not  bring 
A  mind  unfurnished  and  a  withered  heart.” 

Long  since  that  white-haired  ancient  slept — but  still. 
When  the  red  flower-buds  crowd  the  orchard  bough, 
And  the  ruffed  grouse  is  drumming  far  within 
The  woods,  his  venerable  form  again 
Is  at  my  side,  his  voice  is  in  my  ear. 


.  THE  DAGUERREOTYPE  IN  THE  HAREM. 

Every  body  knows  that  our  celebrated  painter,  Horace  Ver- 
net,  was  some  time  ago  with  the  Pacha  of  Egypt.  This  visit 
was  marked  by  quite  an  oriental  adventure,  for  the  knowledge 
of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  indiscretion  of  a  friend. 

Horace  Vernet  had  been  above  a  week  at  Alexandria,  re¬ 
siding  in  the  Viceroy’s  palace  itself;  he  went  out  eveiy  day 
to  explore  the  town,  covered  with  a  long  Egyptian  cloak,  and 
his  excursions  compelled  him  to  pass  every  morning  through 
the  same  street,  under  the  inaccessible  terraces  where  the  Pa¬ 
cha’s  women  walk. 

One  day  having  sallied  forth  very  early,  he  was  almost  alone 
in  the  street,  when  something  that  seem^  addressed  to  him 
fell  at  his  feet  into  the  dust.  He  recognized  and  picked  up 
a  white  rose  tied  to  a  red  ribbon,  and  perceived  the  end  of  a 
scarf  of  the  same  color  waving  upon  the  terraced  parapet. 

“  What  is  this?”  said  to  himself  the  astonished  painter, 
and,  recollecting  ”  The  Arabian  Nights,”  he  added,  ‘‘  ’T  is 
a  declaration  of  love  !”  And  who  would  not  have  guessed  the 
meaning  of  those  symbolical  trifles  7  The  white  rose  must 
have  meant  *‘  I  am  a  virgin  of  the  Harem,”  and  the  red  rib¬ 
bon  tied  to  its  stem,  ”  I  burn  for  you,  but  am  a  slave.” 

U.ifortunately  our  illustrious  artist  is  a  vfnerable  man,  and 
with  his  crow  n  of  glory  mingled  white  hairs.  “  I  am  no 
doubt  mistaken  for  another,”  said  he,  with,  a  philosophical 
smile.  Looking  about  him  he  was  much  surprised  to  And  the 
street  deserted.  ”  If  this  rose  be  not  for  me,”  thought  he,  “  I 
have  at  least  a  right  to  keep  it,”  and  he  went  on  smelling  the 
fragrant  flower,  and  nut  without  involuntarily  dreaming  of  the 
oddness  of  the  occurrence. 

He  was  thinking  again  of  it  on  the  following  morning  as  he 
passed  tlie  same  spot,  when  a  second  rose  fell  at  his  feet,  and 
the  scarf  again  fluttered  above  his  head  ;  another,  flower  fell, 
and  another  signal  was  made,  on  the  next  day,  and  both  were 
repeated  through  the  week.  ‘‘This  is  decidedly  for  me,” 
said  the  artist,  as  he  picked  up  the  sixth  rose;  “I  have  uncon¬ 
sciously  seduced  one  of  my  host’s  women,  and  here  I  am,  like 
another  Joseph,  before  the  modern  Pharaoh.” 

While  thus  jesting,  Horace  Vernot  was  seriously  perplexed 
and  could  no  longer  enter  Mehemet  All’s  palace  without  min¬ 
gled  agitation  and  remorse.  He  could  not  make  the  slightest 
discovery  that  could  reveal  to  him  the  unknown  beauty  ;  not 
even  the  shade  of  a  woman  did  he  espy  in  the  Palace,  and  the 
roses  had  left  off  dropping  from  the  harem  terrace. 

In  the  meantime  the  artist  and  the  Viceroy  had  long  inter¬ 
views  every  day.  In  the  course  of  one  of  them  Horace  Ver¬ 
net  explained  the  daguerreotype  to  Mehemet.  The  latter 
was  so  delighted  with  the  wonders  of  the  discovery  that  he 
wished  to  make  an  experiment  with  his  own  hands,  and  set 
about  studying,  morning  and  night,  the  photograph  laws  and 
processes.  In  a  few  days  the  pupil  became  skillful  enough  to 
do  without  his  master,  when  being  anxious  to  give  solemn 
proof  of  his  dexterity,  ”  If  the  weather  be  fine  to-morrow,” 
said  he  to  the  painter,  ”  we  shall  go  and  visit  our  grand  works 
in  the  harbor,  and  it  is  I,  myself,  that  shall  achieve  the  mira¬ 
cles  of  your  wonderful  instrument.” 

Next  day  the  Egyptian  sun  was  dazzling,  and  the  artist  and 
Viceroy  set  out  with  several  officers.  At  the  moment  they 
pased  before  an  establishment  of  women’s  baths,  Horace  Ver¬ 
net  abruptly  stopped  his  horse ;  a  magnificent  boquet  had  just 
dropped  upon  the  fore  part  of  his  saddle,  and  the  whole  cor- 
tege  applauded  his  luck. 
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“  A  second  chapter  to  my  romance,”  thought  the  artist. 

‘i  My  unknown  friend  is  bathing  in  that  house.”  Then,  ob¬ 
serving  that  his  nosegay  was  examined  with  the  liveliest  curi¬ 
osity,  he  began  himself  to  look  at  it  with  great  attention. 
The  flowers  were  as  singular  as  they  were  rare,  and  they  were 
put  together  in  a  manner  still  more  singular.  They  evident¬ 
ly  concealed  some  charming  hieroglyphic. 

“  You  are  trying  to  discover  the  meaning  of  this  perfumed 
message,”  said,  with  some  emotion,  a  young  oflicer  of  the  Pa¬ 
cha’s  Mamelukes,  who  spoke  perfect  French  If  you  will 
allow  me,  sir,  to  study  it  for  a  moment,  I  dare  say  1  shall  ex¬ 
plain  its  purport. 

“  Willingly,”  replied  the  painter,  handing  the  nosegay  to 
the  officer.  The  latter  turned  it  over  in  every  direction,  ex¬ 
amined  every  part  of  it,  smelt  every  flower,  and  then  transla¬ 
ted  their  meaning  thus: — ”  The  beating  of  my  heart  tells  me 
that  I  love  you  ;  does  the  beating  of  your  heart  tell  you  that 
you  love  me ;  I  pant  for  freedom  only  to  become  your  slave. 
Will  you  call  yourself  mv  master,  and  help  me  to  become 
free  ?  Peiss  no  more  under  ^the  terrace  in  the  morning,  but 
pass  there  in  the  evening.  The  white  roses  will  again  show- 
or  upon  you  my  beloved.  If  ever  you  meet  me  you  will 
know  me  by  my  red  scarf.” 

As  he  finished  this  epistle  of  a  novel  description,  the  officer 
returned  the  boquet  to  the  artist.  Being  congratulated  by  the 
Pacha  himself,  Horace  Vemet  was  pensive,  then  smiled,  and 
said  to  the  officer,  1  thank  you  Sir,  but  would  be  still  more 
obliged  to  you  if  you  would  compose  an  answer  worthy  of  the 
letter.” 

‘‘  1  shall  not  be  lung  about  it,”  replied  the  officer,  as  he  un¬ 
did  the  bouquet.  When  he  had  slightly  changed  the  situation 
of  the  flowers,  he  handed  the  nosegay  back  to  Horace  Vemet 
and  said,  “I  have  answered  this  foryou — “Yes,  the  beating  of 
my  heart  tells  me  that  I  love  you.  I  wish  to  rescue  you  on 
the  condition  that  I  shall  be  your  slave  and  not  your  master. 
I  shall  expect  a  souvenir  from  you  this  evening,  my  beloved ! 
all  my  thoughts  are  of  you,  both  morning  and  night.  Where- 
ever  you  meet  me  you  will  know  me  by  my  blue  cloak.” 
“Admirable,  Sir,  admirable  !  ”  exclaimed  the  painter.  “  Ad¬ 
mirable,  admirable !  ”  reiterated  the  whole  cortege,  who  had 
now  arrived  in  front  of  the  port. 

There  the  artist  forgot  his  adventure  to  superintend  the* 
daguerreotype  operation.  Thanks  to  advice  and  somo  assis¬ 
tance,  the  Pacha  got  through  his  experiment  with  credit. — 
Thrice  did  he  renew  it  at  different  points  of  view,  and  so  com- 

f>lete  was  his  success  on  all  occasions,  that,  being  congratu- 
ated  by  his  professor  in  person,  he  determined  to  become  one 
himself.  He  called  about  him  the  young  officers  of  his  escort, 
and  suMrintend  a  fourth  experiment  made  by  themselves.  It 
succeeded  like  the  rest,  and  the  Pacha  was  proclaimed  a  mas¬ 
ter  photograph.  He  was  so  pleased  with  himself  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  would  willingly  have  operated  before  all  Egypt,  and 
it  was  then  a  thought  rose  in  his  mind  which  was  to  be  of  wo- 
ful  consequence  to  him. 

“  Let  us  go  back  to  th?  palace,”  said  he  to  the  artist,  with 
much  animation.  “  You  will  leave  that  Daguerreotype  at  my 
disposal  for  an  hour,  and  add  to  it  a  few  metallic  plates,  ready 
to  receive  the  light.” 

“  Your  Highness’s  wishes  shall  be  complied  with,”  courte¬ 
ously  answered  Horace  Vemet. 

Upon  Mehemet  adding  that  he  intendcxl  making  an  experi¬ 
ment  before  the  ladies  of  his  harem,  “  What .'  ”  exclaimed  the 
painter,  with  much  emotion,  and  pressing  the  bouquet  he  had 
still  in  his  hands,  “  is  it  to  your  women  that  you  are  going  to 
exhibit  the  Daguerreotype  ?  ” 

“  As  you  have  said,”  replied  the  Pacha,  smiling,  “  and  that 
is  why  I  want  your  instrument  without  your  advice.” 

Civilized  as  the  old  Mahometan  chief  was,  the  artist  per¬ 
ceived  that  orientsd  jealousy  still  guarded  his  Haiem,  and  it 
was  not  without  a  cruel  temptation  that  he  thought  of  the 
white  roses,  the  red  scarf,  and  of  the  opportunity  of  entering 
the  Harem  with  his  Daguerreotype.  But  in  vain  did  he  urge 
to  the  Pacha  the  risk  of  his  failing  in  his  experiment  without 
the  assistance  he  had  so  recently  needed ;  the  humiliation 
which  would  follow  such  failure  before  all  his  women,  and  the 
claims  which  the  age  and  experience  of  his  master  gave  him 
in  being  honored  with  an  exception.  To  all  his  arguments, 
no  doubt  very  excellent,  Mehemet  returned  a  malicious  shake 
of  his  head  sind  the  words — “  Your  Daguerreotype  for  an 
hoar,  my  dear  guest,  with  five  metallic  plates  ready  to  work.” 

Horace  Vemet  submitted  with  many  a  sigh,^and  the  pho¬ 
tograph  entered  the  women’s  abode  without  him. 

Let  the  reader  now  figure  to  himself  the  old  Pacha  alone 


with  his  young  odalisks,  at  the  inaccessible  summit  of  the  ha¬ 
rem,  upon  that  very  shaded  terrace  whence  the  white  roses 
fell.  Amid  those  fresh  countenances  and  smiling  costumes 
the  sun  only  sees  his  white  beard,  his  gold-embroidered  fez 
and  furred  caftan  pass.  Cautiously  taking  the  Dagueireotype, 
he  puts  it  upon  the  parapet  of  the  platform,  and  all  his  women 
quit  their  divans  and  mai^s  to  come  and  gaze  at  the  wonders 
of  art.  Mehemet  takes  one  of  the  plates  prepared  by  the 
painter,  puts  it  to  the  lens’s  focus,  waits  some  minutes,  and 
then,  thinking  the  light’s  effect  produced,  withdraws  the  plate 
from  the  camera  obscura,  and  subjects  it  to  the  process  which 
is  to  convert  it  into  a  picture,  while  all  the  women  eagerly 
bend  toward  the  expected  prodigy. 

But,  oh,  disappointment !  the  wonder  did  not  come  to  pass. 
The  silvered  met^  had  lost  none  of  its  pristine  whiteness,  and 
the  Pacha’s  face  alone  was  colored  wdth  a  glowing  redness. 

“  I  have  hurried  myself  too  much !  ”  said  Mehemet,  with 
vexation,  and  he  resumed  his  task  more  slowly,  but  without  a 
better  result.  “  What  means  this  ?  ”,  cried  he  in  the  utmost 
confusion ;  I  must  have  set  about  it  wrongly,  or  have  forgot¬ 
ten  some  petty  detail.”  After  a  long  and  silent  pause,  during 
which  he  reflected,  he  began  again  more  carefully  than  ever. 
But  the  wonder  failed  a  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  time,  and  Me¬ 
hemet  fell  indignant  upon  his  divan,  more  mortified  than  a 
juggler  who  had  been  baffled  in  all  his  tricks.  The  malicious 
whisperings  of  his  women  soon  changed  his  shame  into  anger. 
He  rushed  at  the  instrument,  was  at  one  time  near  dashing  it 
to  pieces,  examincnl  every  part  of  it,  and  ultimately  found  that 
the  only  remedy  to  his  perplexity  was  to  summon  Horace  Ver- 
net  to  the  harem.  The  Pacha  long  hesitated  to  adopt  so  ex¬ 
treme  a  measure,  but. vanity  ultimately  got  the  better  of  jeal¬ 
ousy,  and  a  slave  was  despatched  to  the  artist. 

The  painter  came  with  an  eagerness  easy  to  conceive,  and 
the  first  woman  he  espied  among  the  whole  number  was  one 
with  a  red  scarf — the  very  pearl  of  the  harem,  resplendent 
with  her  seventeen  years.  But  she  was  as  calm  as  he  was 
agitated ;  and  whether  it  was  a  qui  pro  quo  or  dissimulation, 
her  composure  baffled  bis  comprehension.  •  The  mystery  will, 
however,  doubtless  explain  itself. 

As  delighted  as  attentive,  Horace  Vemet  scarcely  listened 
to  the  Pacha,  and  it  was  only  after  looking  all  round  the 
Harem  that  he  condescended  to  examiae  the  powerless  pho¬ 
tograph.  He  then  exclaimed,  with  affected  surprise — “  By 
the  Prophet !  let  you’’  Highnetis  excuse  such  an  oversight ;  I 
had  quite  forgotten  to  put  the  iodine  on  your  plates !” 

,  Our  readers  are  aware  that,  by  an  improvement  of  the  Da  ’ 
gnerreotype,  that  part  of  the  process  must  take  place  before¬ 
hand.  Trusting  that  Horace  Vernet  had  attended  to  this,  the 
Pacha  had  reckoned  without  his  host.  Hence  his  successive 
failures,  which  had  so  greatly  mortified  him,  and  of  which  the 
artist’s  pretended  forgetfulness  had  been  the  sole  and  volunta¬ 
ry  cause. 

Mehemet  guessed  the  stratagem,  and  forgave  it  the  more  wil¬ 
lingly  as  it  exonerated  his  vanity.  “My  jealousy  pardons 
you  for  the  sake  of  my  vanity,”  whispered  he,  with  a  smile, 
to  Horace  Vemet.  “  Since  you  are  as  enamored  of  my  harem 
as  I  am  of  your  Daguerreotype,  we  can  make  an  amic(d>le  com¬ 
promise.  Go  and  fetch  for  Mehemet  Ali  some  iodized  plates, 
and  you  may  look  over  the  Pacha  of  Egypt’s  harem  <|uite  at 
your  leisure.”  '  ' 

Horace  returned  in  a  few  minutes.  On  this  occasion,  the 
artist  and  the  Viceroy  were  equally  well  pleased  with  them¬ 
selves,  for  while  the  latter  delighted  the  women  by  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  operation,  the  former  contrived  to  hand  his  hou' 
quette  riponse  to  the  odalisk  with  the  red  scarf.  So  far  so 
well ;  but  at  the  moment  the  Pacha  turned  about  amid  the 
compliments  of  bis  fair  spectators,  his  eyes  flashed  fire,  and 
his  hand  fell  upon  his  dagger,  and  Horace  Vernet  quaked  and 
grew  pale.  Mehemet  had  surprised  the  movements  of  the 
painter  and  odalisk,  and  he  recognised  in  thie  latter’s  scarf  the 
bouquet  composed  under  his  own  eyes. 

*^AUons — it  is  all  over  with  me!”  thought  Horace  Ver¬ 
net,  who  was  more  dead  than  alive,  “  and  my  romance  must 
end  as  most  oriental  tales — with  the  cimeter  or  the  bow¬ 
string.” 

One  may  judge  of  our  artist’s  astonishment  and  gladness, 
when  he  beheld  Mehemet’s  eyes  soften  into  mildness,  and  the 
menacing  contraction  of  his  lips  give  way  to  the  kindest  smile. 
“  A  hundred  years  ago,”  said  the  Viceroy,  “  your  head  would 
already  have  dropped  from  your  shoulders ;  but  I,  who  am 
not  a  Pacha  like  the  rest,  and  do  net  want  that  young  girl,  I 
forgive  her  as  well  as  you ;  and  since  she  pleases  you,  1  make 
you  a  present  ef  her.” 
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<•  I  accept  it,”  replied  the  delighted  painter,  **  on  condition 
that  I  shall  dispose  of  her  as  I  list.” 

'*  In  Egypt,  that  is  a  matter  of  course,”  resumed  Mehemet ; 
“  she  is  as  much  your  property  as  the  Dagueireotype.” 

“  Decidedly,  you  are  the  greatest  of  Pachas !  cried  the 
artist,  and  I  will  forthwith  make  a  happy  couple  in  your 
palace.” 

Dragging  away  the  handsome  girl,  who  was  frightened  at 
what  she  could  not  understand,  Horace  Vemet  conducted  her 
straight  to  the  officer  of  Mamelukes,  who  so  skillfully  ex* 

J>lained  amorous  bouquets,  and  throwing  her  intS  his  arms  be- 
ore  he  had  recovered  from  his  surprise,  cried,  “  She  is  yours!  ” 
Our  great  artist  then  left  them  together  and  returned  to  his 
occupations. 

Such,  it  will  be  conceived,  is  the  denouemerU  of  a  mere  qui 
proquo^  the  key  to  which  Horace  Vemet  had  obtained  in  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  harbor.  The  emotion  betrayed  by  the  officer 
before  the  bath  establishment  had  revealed  to  him  the  destina¬ 
tion  of  the  emblematical  flowers  !  A  similarity  between  their 
height  and  the  color  of  their  cloaks  had  explained  the  rest ; 
and  having  ascertained  the  honorable  character  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian,  the  Frenchman  goodnaturedly  promoted  the  success  of 
his  love. 

If  we  believe  a  friend  of  the  celebrated  painter  who  vouches 
for  the  authenticity  of  this  adventure,  it  will  be  the  subject  of 
a  charming  picture,  which  we  shall  see  at  the  exhibition  of 
1841.— [French  print. 
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ar  ALFRBD  B.  STREET. 

Thou  monument  of  many  centuries ! 

The  mfant  leaflet  from  its  cradle-bud 
Wakes  to  Spring’s  soft  bright  sunshine,  and  expands 
In  her  warm  murmuring  rains,  as  freshly  now 
(When  the  wall’d  city  has  encompass’d  thee 
With  all  its  gaudy  glare,  and  tinsel’d  show, 

Its  altars  rear’d  to  Fashion,  crowded  thick 
With  her  vain,  idle,  heedless  worshippers,) 

As  when  mild  April  call’d  the  violet  forth 
To  look  up  at  the  leaves  thy  slender  stem 
Bore  in  its  young  green  beauty,  ere  the  earth 
Was  rent  by  the  up- tearing  of  the  roots 
Of  the  proud  wilderness,  God  planted  there. 

Thv  bark  still  guards  the  currents  of  thy  life. 

Woven  more  strong  and  thick  by  countless  years ; 

And  the  wild  tempest,  though  its  throne  w’ere  made 
Within  thy  branches,  howling  in  its  rage 
Till  its  vain  breath  were  spent,  could  not  subdue 
The  grandeur  of  thy  height,  but  with  proud  looks 
Still  would’st  thou  tower,  as  when  the  summer  air 
Held  its  soft  breath,  and  heaven  was  one  bright  smile. 

What  hast  thou  witnessed,  proud  one!  Wave  on  wave 
Of  frail  mortality  have  passed  thee  by. 

Sparkling  like  insects  their  brief  life  away. 

Then  perishing  like  thy  buds.  Oh,  can’st  theu  give 
Thy  records  to  the  eye  ?  How  many  hearts 
Hast  thou  seen  break,  and  smiling  as  they  break, 

Till  those  who  bore  the  wasted,  faded  wreck 
To  the  deep,  only  rest  that  is  our  lot. 

Spoke  of  some  strange  disease,  remembering  not 
That  the  heart  8on>etimes  stings  itself  to  death. 

How  many  hopes,  too,  strewn  in  heaps  around 
Like  thy  own  leaves  in  autumn,  could’ st  thou  show. 

If  thy  spray-fingers,  and  thy  organ-voice 
Could  bear  intelligence  to  mortality. 

We  arrogate  to  ourselves  all  gifts  of  God. 

We  knew  not  by  what  signs  He  makes  those  speak 
To  whom  he  has  denied,  what  we,  vain  man  ! 

Have  named  as  reason.  May  not  the  bright  flower* 


Yielding  its  sweet  breath  to  its  bending  mate 
Commune,  though  not  in  language?  And  the  bird 
Warbling  beside  some  folded  wing,  outpour 
Its  thoughts,  though  not  in  what  we  self-style  words  7 

King  of  the  woods !  stem  darer  of  the  storm  ! 

How  different  art  thou  from  puny  man  ! 

Thou,  when  soft  winds  breathe  on  thee,  and  the  sky 
O’erarehes  with  the  hue  that  robes  the  wing 
Of  the  archangel  nearest  the  *  white  thione  ’ 

The  holy  speak  of ;  thou  giv’st  forth  thy  joy 
In  happy  murmurs,  letting  thy  light  spruys 
Dance  to  the  music,  and  thy  shadows  drop 
Upon  the  grass-spots  carpeting  thy  feet. 

Man,  when  he  basks  in  Fortune’s  brightest  beams 
Grows  vain  and  haughty,  scorning  gratitude, 

Yielding  no  tribute  for  the  blessings  shower’d, 

An4  naught  but  scorn  to  those  God  sets  beneath  him. 
Thou,  when  the  blast  falls  on  thee  with  its  roar 
And  crushing  weight,  up  summoning  thy  strength 
Liftest  thy  head  and  darest  it  to  its  worst. 

Man,  if  a  cloud  but  rises  o’er  his  path. 

Like  a  scourg’d  dog,  down  crouches,  and  then  seeks 
For  pity  where  he  gave  none  in  his  pride. 

And  consolation  where  he  heap’d  up  scorn. 

Enough  of  this.  Thou  art  a  sweet  ton’d  harp 
When  the  soft  South  twines  in  thy  stirring  leaves 
So  low,  so  gentle,  the  bee’s  murmuring  hum 
Would  blend  in  harmony  with  thy  sounds ;  but  when 
Keen  from  the  north-west  shoots  the  swelling  blast, 

A  cataract,  echoing  mid  its  rifted  rocks, 

Would  be  scarce  louder  than  thy  angry  voice. 

The  splendid  moon,  clear,  large  and  lustrous,  looks 
Often  upon  thee ;  and  within  thy  shade. 

Checkering  the  broad  bright  silver  of  her  robe. 

Bathing  the  earth,  soft  voices  murmuring  vows 
And  bright  eyes  telling  sweetest,  holiest  things 
Hearts  feel  but  dare  not  utter,  have  been  heard 
And  seen  with  rapture,  things  and  vows  that  make 
This  gross  earth  beautiful — this  dull  life  bright. 

Oh,  may’st  thou  flourish  on :  though  flrsh  like  grass 
Falls  and  decays,  still  may  thy  strong  arms  stretch 
Their  grateful  shadows,  and  where  ^1  is  art 
Show  that  our  mother  Nature  deign’st  to  smile 
E’en  in  the  city’s  bustle,  dust,  and  din. 

Oh,  may’st  thou  flourish  on,  still  plunging  deep 
Thy  roots  within  the  earth,  and  lifting  high 
Thy  emerald  dome,  laughing  to  scorn  the  one 
Gleaming  in  tinsell’d  gaudy  glitter  near. 

Displaying  in  its  gorgeousness  and  pride, 

How  vain  man’s  workmanship,  to  that  of  God. 


Women  and  Ladies. — Time  was  when,  in  good  old  Scrip¬ 
ture  parlance,  the  word  woman  was  regarded  as  an  honorable 
appellation  for  adult  females.  But  this  term  was  too  repub¬ 
lican  for  our  republican  community— for  all  such  were  ‘  wo¬ 
men,’  and  the  term  implied  no  distinction  between  the  no¬ 
bility  and  the  common  herd.  And  so  those  who  wore  the 
greatest  amount  of  silks  and  satins,  flirted  the  most  gracefully 
about  town  and  in  fashionable  parties,  and  did  no  work,  must 
take  a  higher  and  a  more  honorable  name,  and  be  called  La¬ 
dies.  But  in  this  country,  honorable  names,  like  fashionable 
dresses,  are  coveted  by  all  parties ;  and  soon  it  come  to  pass 
that  we  had  no  ‘women’  in  the  land.  From  the  stuccoed 
and  ornamented  parlor,  to  the  kitchen  of  the  log  cabin,  all  be¬ 
came  Ladies.  As  the  intention  of  those  designations  has 
thus  been  defeated,  we  motion  that  henceforth  none  bo  allowed 
to  the  name  of  Ladies  but  good  housewifes — those  who  are 
real  helpmeets  in  the  family,  and  can,  if  in  health,  earn  their 
own  living.  These  are  the  true  nobility  of  the  female  sex  and 
should  be  considered  Ladies.  Your  mere  walking  bundles  of 
silk  and  piano  forte  players,  who  would  think  themselves  dis¬ 
graced  to  be  caught  at  work  in  the  kitchen,  should  have  no 
higher  term  to  designate  them  than  women,  and  this  in  the 
odious  and  unpopular  sense  which  they  originally  attempted 
to  employ  it  in  Maine  Cultivator. 


Poor  Jack, 
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POOR  JACK.* 

BY  CAPT.  MARRYAT,  AUTHOR  OF  '  PETER  SIMPLE,*  *JACOB  FAITHFUL,*  <cC. 

PART  III. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

In  which  the  Doctor  lets  out  some  very  novel  modes  of  Medical  Treat¬ 
ment,  which  are  attended  with  the  greatest  success. 

Such  a  change  has  taken  place  since  I  can  first  recollect 
Greenwich,  that  it  will  be  somewhat  dithcult  for  me  to  make 
the  reader  aware  of  my  localities.  Narrow  streets  have  been 
pulled  down,  handsome  buildings  erected — new  hotels  in  lieu 
«f  small  inns — ^gay  shops  have  now  usurped  those  which  were 
furnished  only  with  articles  necessary  for  the  outfit  of  the  scjt- 
men.  Formerly,  long  stages,  with  a  basket  to  hold  six  be¬ 
hind,  and  dillies  which  plied  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  were 
the  usual  land  conveyances— -now  they  have  made  place  for 
railroads  and  omnibuses.  Formerly,  the  wherry  conveyed  »he 
mariner  and  his  wife  with  his  sea-chest,  down  to  the  landing 
place — now  steamboats  pour  out  their  hundreds  at  a  trip. — 
Even  the  view  from  Greenwich  is  much  changed,  here  and 
there  broken  in  upon  by  the  high  towers  for  shot  and  other 
manufactories,  or  some  large  building  which  rises  boldly  in 
the  distance ;  while  the  Dreadnought’s  splendid  frame  fills  up 
half  the  river,  and  she  that  was  used  to  deal  out  death  and 
destruction  with  her  terrible  rows  of  teeth,  is  now  dedicated 
by  humanity  to  succor  and  relieve. 

I  mention  this,  because  the  house  in  which  Dr.  Tadpole 
formerly  lived  no  longer  exists  ;  and  I  wish  particularly  to  de¬ 
scribe  it  to  the  reader. 

When  I  left  Greenwich  in  1817  or  1818,  it  was  still  stand¬ 
ing  ;  although  certainly  in  a  very  dilapidated  state.  I  will 
however  give  a  slight  sketch  of  it ;  as  it  is  deeply  impressed 
on  my  memory. 

It  was  a  tall,  narrow  building  of  dark  red  brick,  much  orna¬ 
mented,  and  probably  built  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
It  had  two  benches  on  each  side  the  door;  for,  previous  to 
Tadpole’s  taking  possession  of  it,  it  had  been  an  alehouse,  and 
much  frequented  by  seamen.  The  doctor  Itad  not  removed 
these  benches,  as  they  were  convenient,  when  the  weather 
was  fine,  for  those  who  waited  for  medicine  er  advice ;  and 
moreover,  being  a  jocular,  sociable  man,  he  liked  people^  to 
sit  dawn  there,  and  would  often  converse  with  them.  Inde^, 
this  assisted  much  to  bring  him  into  notice,  and  made  him  so 
well  known  among  the  humbler  classes,  that  none  of  them,  if 
they  required  medicine  or  advice,  ever  thought  of  going  to  any 
one  but-  Dr.  Tadpole.  He  was  very  liberal  and  kind,  and  I 
believe  there  was  hardly  a  poor  person  in  the  town,  who  was 
not  in  his  debt,  for  he  never  troubled  them  about  payment. 
He  had  some  little  property  of  his  own,  or  he  never  could 
have  carried  on  such  a  losing  concern,  as  his  business  really 
must  have  been  to  him.  In  early  life  he  had  been  surgeon  in 
the  navy ;  and  was  said,  and  I  believe  with  justice,  to  be  veiy 
clever  in  his  profession.  In  defending  himself  against  some 
act  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  his  captain — for  in  those  times 
the  service  was  very  different  to  what  it  is  now — he  had  in¬ 
curred  the  displeasure  ef  the  navy  board,  and  had  left  the  ser¬ 
vice.  His  enemies  (for  even  the  doctor  had  his  enemies) 
asserted  that  he  was  turned  out  of  the  service ;  his  friends, 
that  he  left  the  service  in  disgust;  after  all  a  matter  of  little 
consequence.  The  doctor  is  now  gone,  and  has  left  behind 
him  in  the  town  of  Greenwich  a  character  for  charity  and  gen¬ 
erosity  of  which  no  one  can  deprive  him.  He  was  buried  in 
Greenwich  churchyard  ;  and  never  was  there,  perhaps,  such 
a  numerous  procession  as  voluntarily  followed  his  remains  to 
the  grave.  The  poor  fully  paid  him  the  debt  of  gratitude,  if 
they  did  not  pay  him  their  other  debts ;  and  when  his  will 
was  opened,  it  was  found  that  he  had  released  them  all  from 
the  latter.  Peace  to  him,  and  honor  to  his  worth. 

The  shop  of  Doctor  Tadpole  was  fitted  up  in  a  very  curious 
manner,  and  excited  a  great  deal  of  admiration.  During  his 
service  afloat,  he  had  collected  varions  objects  of  natural  his¬ 
tory,  which  he  had  set  up  or  prepared  himself :  the  lower  row 
of  bottles  in  the  windows  were  full  of  snakes,  lizards,  and 
other  1  eptiles ;  the  second  tier  of  bottles  in  the  windows  were 
the  same  as  are  now  generally  seen — large  globes  containing 
blue  and  yellow  mixtures,  with  gold  hieroglyphics  outside  of 
them  ;  but  between  each  of  these  bottles  was  a  stuffed  animal 
of  some  kind,  generally  a  small  monkey,  or  of  that  description. 
The  third  row  of  bottles  was  the  most  incomprehensible ;  no 
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one  could  tell  what  was  in  them  ;  and  the  doctor  when  asked, 
would  laugh  and  shake  his  head :  this  made  the  women  very 
curious.  I  believe  they  were  chiefly  preparations  ef  the 
stomach,  and  other  portions  of  the  interior  of  the  animal  frame ; 
but  the  doctor  always  said  it  was  his  row  of  “  secrets and 
used  to  amuse  himself  with  evading  the  questions  of  the  other 
sex.  There  were  some  larger  specimens  of  natural  history 
suspended  from  the  cieling,  chiefly  skulls  and  bones  of  animals ; 
and  on  the  shelves  inside  a  great  variety  nf  stones  and  pebbles 
and  fragments  of  marble  figures,  which  the  doctor  had  picked 
up  1  believe  in  the  Mediterranean ;  altogether  the  shop  was 
a  strange  medley,  and  made  people  stare  very  much  when  they 
came  into  it.  The  doctor  kept  an  old  woman  to  cook  and 
clean  the  house,  and  his  boy  Tom,  whom  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned.  Tom  was  a  good  natured  lad,  and,  as  his  master  said, 
very  fond  of  liquorice ;  but  the  doctor  used  to  laugh  at  that 
(when  Tom  was  not  by),  saying,  “It’s  very  true  that  Tom 
cribs  my' /»<7Mor*ce ;  but  I  will  say  this  for  him,  he  is  very 
honest  about  jalap  and  rhubarb,  and  I  have  never  missed  a 
grain.” 

Next  door  to  the  doctor  lived  another  person,  who  kept  a 
small  tobacconist’s  shop,  which  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
pensioners  and  other  poor  people.  She  was  an  Irish  woman, 
with  the  strong  accent  of  her  country,  a  widow  by  her  own 
account.  Who  her  husband  had  been  was  not  satisfactorily 
known :  if  the  question  was  put,  she  always  evaded  it  as  much 
as  possible.  All  she  said  was,  that  his  name  was  St.  Felix, 
and  that  he  had  been  of  no  profession.  She  was  about  twen¬ 
ty-two  or  twenty-three,  very  handsome,  and  very  pleasing  in 
her  manners,  which  was  perhaps  one  cause  of  the  surmises 
I  and  scandal  which  were  continually  afloat.  Some  said  that 
her  husband  was  still  alive ;  others  that  he  had  been  trans¬ 
ported  for  seven  years ;  and  many  (and  among  them  my 
mother )  declared  that  she  could  not  produce  her  “  marriago 
lines.”  Indeed  there  was  no  end  to  ill-natured  reports,  as  al¬ 
ways  will  be  tlie  case,  when  men  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
a  reputation,  or  women  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  pretty.  But 
the  widow  appeared  to  be  very  indifferent  to  what  people  said : 
she  was  always  lively  and  cheerful,  and  a  great  favorite  with 
the  men,  whatever  she  may  have  been  with  the  women.  Doc¬ 
tor  Tadpole  had  courted  her  ever  since  she  had  settled  at 
Greenwich :  they  were  the  best  of  friends,  but  the  doctor’s 
suit  did  not  appear  to  advance.  Nevertheless  the  doctor  sel¬ 
dom  passed  a  day  without  paying  her  a  visit,  and  she  was  very 
gracious  to  him.  Although  she  sold  every  variety  of  tobacco, 
she  would  not  permit  people  to  smoke,  and  had  no  seats 
either  in  the  shop  or  at  the  door — bat  to  this  rule  an  exception 
was  made  in  favour  of  the  doctor.  He  seldom  failed  to  be 
there  every  evening ;  and  although  she  would  not  allow  him  a 
chair,  she  permitted  him  to  remain  standing  at  the  counter, 
and  smoke  his  cigar  while  they  conversed.  It  was  this  indul¬ 
gence  which  occasioned  people  to  think  that  she  would  marry 
the  doctor ;  but  at  last  they  got  tired  of  waiting,  and  it  became 
a  sort  of  proverb  in  Fisl^r’s  Alley,  and  its  precincts,  that 
when  things  were  put  off  to  an  indefinite  period,  to  say,  “  Yes, 
that  will  be  done  when  the  widow  marries  the  doctor.” 

One  evening,  Ben  had  sent  me  to  fill  his  tobacco  box  at 
Mrs.  St.  Felix’s,  and  when  I  went  in,  I  found  the  doctor  in 
her  shop. 

“  Well,  Master  Tom  Saunders,  or  Mr.  Poor  Jack,”  said  the 
widow,  “  what  may  your  pleasure  be  ?” 

“  Pigtail,”  said  I,  putting  down  the  penny. 

“  Is  it  for  your  father.  Jack,  for  report  tells  me  that  he ’s  in 
want  of  it  ?” 

“  No,”  replied  I,  “  it  ’s  for  old  Ben — father ’s  a  long  way 
from  this,  I  expect.” 

“  And  do  you  intend  to  follow  him.  Jack  ?  It ’s  my  opin¬ 
ion  you  ’ll  be  the  very  revarse  of  a  good  sailor  if  you  cruise  bot¬ 
tom  up  as  you  did  on  your  first  voyage.”  '  x 

“  It ’s  not  the  pleasantest  way  of  sailing,  is  it.  Jack  ?”  ob¬ 
served  the  doctor. 

“  Not  in  the  winter  time,”  replied'I. 

The  widow  measured  the  length  of  the  pigtail,  as  milliners 
do  tape,  from  the  tip  of  the  finger  to  the  knuckle,  and  cut 
it  off. 

“  And  now  will  you  oblige  me  with  a  cigar  ?”  said  the  doc¬ 
tor.  “  I  think  this  is  the  sixth,  is  it  not,  Mrs.  St.  Felix  ?  so 
here ’s  my  shilling.” 

“  Really,  doctor,  if  it  were  not  that  the  wry  faces  I  make  at 
physic  would  spoil  my  beauty,  I ’m  almost  in  honor  bound  to 
send  for  something  to  take  out  of  your  shop,  just  by  way  of 
return  for  your  patronage.” 

“  I  trust  you  will  never  require  it,  Mrs.  St.  Felix;  I ’ve  no 
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objection  to  your  sending  for  any  thing  jou  please,  but  don’t 
take  physic.” 

“  Well,,  my  girl  Jane  shall  have  a  dose,  I  declare,  she  is  get¬ 
ting  so  fat  and  lumpy.  Only  don’t  let  it  be  laudanum,  doctor, 
sbe’s  so  sleepy-headed  already.  1  told  her  this  morning  that 
she  vras  loolung  pale,  just  by  way  of  preparing  her.” 

“Mrs.  St.  Felix,  you  must  excuse  me,  but  you ’ve  no  right 
to  interfere  with  my  practice.  I  prescribe  physic  when  I  think 
it  necessary,  and  Jane  is  perfectly  well  at  present,  and  shall 
not  have  any,” 

“  And  you ’ve  no  right  to  interfere  with  my  household,  doc¬ 
tor.  If  I  choose,  I  ’ll  physic  Jane,  and  the  dog,  and  the  cat, 
and  the  kitten,  which  I  reckon  to  be  the  whole  of  my  estab¬ 
lishment,  all  four  of  them  on  the  same  day.  Tell  me,  doctor, 
how  much  ipecacuanha  will  make  a  kitten  sick  ?” 

“  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  I  am  not  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  answer.” 

“  Veterinary  !  Well,  1  thought  they  only  doctored  horses.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  their  practice  extends  further,a8  I  can- 
prove  to  you.  I  was  once  at  the  establishment  of  one  in  Lou¬ 
den,  and  1  observed,  in  a  large  room,  about  a  dozen  little  lap- 
dogs  all  tied  up  with  strings.  The  poor  little  unwieldy  wad, 
dling  things  were  sent  to  him  because  they  were  asthmatic 
and  I  don’t  know  what  all — aad  how  do  you  think  he  cured 
them  ?” 

“  It ’s  for  me  to  ask  that  question,  doctor.” 

“  Well  then,  he  told  me  his  secret.  He  tied  them  all  up, 
and  gave  them  nothing  to  eat,  only  water  to  drink ;  and  in 
three  weeks  they  wore  returned  in  as  beautiful  condition,  and 
as  frisky  as  young  kids.  Nothing  but  diet,  Mrs.  St.  Felix.” 

,  “  I  should  rather  think  it  was  no  diet,  doctor.  Well,  I  do 

declare,  I  ’ll  tie  up  Jane  for  three  weeks,  and  see  if  nothing 
but  water  will  cure  her  complaints.  Well,  Mr.  Jack,  why 
don’t  you  take  the  tobacco  to  Ben  ?  ” 

“  Oh!  he ’s  in  at  supper,  now;  there  ’s  no  hurry,”  replied 
I ;  “  and  I  like  to  hear  you  talk.” 

“  Well,  there  ’ll  be  less  scandal  in  your  remaining  to  hear 
us  than  there  would  be  if  we  sent  you  away,  any  how.  How 
is  little  Miss  Virginia,  sister  to  Poor  Jack.” 

“  She ’s  quite  well,  and  wants  to  come  and  see  you  ;  only 
mother  won’t  let  her.” 

“  Many  thanks  to  your  sister  for  her  compliment ;  and  not 
forgetting  your  mother  for  hers,  also .  So  your  mother  has 
given  up  ‘  making  tay  on  reasonable  terms  ’ 

“  ’Cause  people  wouldn’t  come.” 

“  And  that  is  a  sufficient  reason,  even  if  she  had  not  another ; 
which  is,  that  she’s  never  out  of  hot  water,  without  boiling 
more.  Doctor,  you  ’re  as  mute  as  a  fish.  You  told  me  how 
to  cure  Jane  and  the  dogs  ;  now  tell  me  what ’s  the  dose  for 
a  cat  and  kitten?” 

“A  ha’p’orth  of  liver,  cut  into  small  pieces.” 

“  There  ’ll  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  that  down  their  throats, 
any  how.” 

“  Talking  about  liver,  Mrs.  St.  Felix,  I  once  knew  a  friend 
of  mine  who  cured  some  geese  of  a  liver  complaint.” 

“  Had  they  been  long  in  the  East  Indies,  poor  creatures  ?” 
“  No,  but  they  had  been  in  a  very  hot  climate.  You  see, 
he  was  over  in  Frsmee  during  the  last  peace,  and  he  went  to 
the  baths  at  Montpelier  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  He 
lodged  with  an  old  Frenchman.  Now,  you  see,  Mrs.  St.  Fe¬ 
lix,  in  the  south  of  F ranee  they  have  a  custom  of  making  cer¬ 
tain  pies,  which  are  much  esteemed,  and  are  called  pAUs  de 
foie  gras — that  means  livers  of  geese,  in  French.” 

“It  don’t  sound  much  like  livers  in  English,  doctor ;  but 
never  mind  that,  go  on  with  your  story.” 

“Here ’s  a  customer,  Mrs.  St.  Felix;  serve  him  first,  and 
then  I  will  go  on  with  my  story.” 

An  old  pensioner  came  in,  and  laying  the  coppers  on  the 
counter,  asked  for  a  ha’p’orth  of  returns,  and  a  farthing  of 
snuff. 

“  That ’s  a  large  ready-money  order,  doctor,”  said  the  wid¬ 
ow,  as  the  man  left  the  shop.  “  A’  n’t  I  making  my  fortune  ? 
Now  go  on ;  I ’m  as  eager  about  the  liver  as  my  own  cat.” 

“  Well,  the  great  object  is  to  increase  the  size  of  the  geese’s 
livers,  that  is,  to  bring  on  a  regular  liver  complaint ;  and,  to 
effect  this,  they  put  the  poor  animals  in  a  hot  closet,  next  the 
kitchen  fire — cram  the  food  into  their  mouths  through  a  fun¬ 
nel,  and  give  them  plenty  of  water  to  drink.  This  produces 
the  disease ;  and  the  livers  of  the  geese,  when  they  are  killed, 
very  often  weigh  three  «r  four  pounds,  while  the  animals  them¬ 
selves  are  mere  skeletons.” 

“  And  the  French  eat  those  liver  complaints?  ”  interrupted 
the  widow,  making  a  face. 


“  Yes,  they  do,  and  are  as  fond  of  it  as  my  boy  Tom  is  of 
liquorice.  Well,  this  doctor,  who  is  a  friend  of  mine,  quar¬ 
reled  with  his  host,  who  boasted  of  his  geese  having  the  largest 
livers  in  Montpelier,  and  was  very  proud  of  it.  My  friend 
knew  that  he  could  not  annoy  him  more  than  by  preventing  his 
success:  so,  having  a  large  quantity  of  Cheltenham  salts  with 
him,  he  used  every  morning  to  put  a  quantity  of  them  in  the 
water  which  the  geese  were  given  to  drink.  This  had  the 
same  effect  upon  them  as  it  has  upon  men  and  women ;  and, 
instead  of  becoming  more  diseased  every  day,  the  geese  re¬ 
covered  their  health  and  spirits.  The  Frenchman  crammed 
and  crammed,  made  his  closet  still  hotter,  and  sacre-bleu’d, 
and  actually  tore  his  hair,  because  his  geese  would  be  well  and 
hearty ;  but,  the  more  he  tried  to  make  them  ill,  the  more 
salts  were  given  to  them  by  the  doctor,  who  gained  his  point 
and  his  revenge.” 

“  Well,  that ’s  a  funny  story,  doctor;  and,  since  you  know 
how  to  cu|e  it,  the  first  time  I  meet  with  a  sick  goose,  1  ’ll 
send  him  to  you.” 

“  Many  thanks ;  but  as  it  is,  there ’s  plenty  of  geese  to  send 
for  the  doctor.” 

“That ’s  true  enough;  and  now  Master  Jack,  you ’ve  had 
quite  enough  for  your  penny,  and  I  won’t  allow  Ben  to  be 
kept  waiting  any  longer.” 

“  You  are  not  going  to  tell  anymore  stories,  doctor  ?”  said  I. 

“  Why,  you  mud-larking  vagabond,  you  do  n’t  mean  to  say 
that  I ’ve  told  stories  ?  Be  off  with  you  !  And,  I  say,  as  you 
pass  round  the  comer,  just  tell  Tom  that  I ’m  coming  home 
directly.” 

“  Won’t  that  be  a  story,  doctor?  ”  said  I,  as  I  went  out  of 
the  dooi.  I  heard  them  both  laugh,  but  I  did  not  hear  what 
they  said. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

preP^r  a  suit  to  old  Nanuy,  and  procure  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  The 
advantage  of  being  well  dressed— you  may  walk  oat  with  the  ladies 

The  reader  must  not  give  me  too  much  credit,  when  I  tell 
him  that,  ever  since  I  had  been  under  the  tuition  of  Peter  An¬ 
derson,  I  had  quite  a  craving  to  go  to  church.  Although  what 
I  had  gained  from  his  precepts  and  explanations  had  increased 
my  desire,  still  I  must  acknowledge  that  the  strongest  reason 
for  my  being  so  anxious  was,  that  my  mother  would  not  take 
me,  and  did  take  Virginia.  Further,  my  curiosity  w  as  excited 
by  my  absolute  ignorance  of  what  the  church  service  consist 
ed  ;  1  had  heard  the  bells  toll,  and,  as  I  sauntered  by,  would 
stop  and  listen  to  the  organ  and  tlie  singing.  I  would  some¬ 
times  wait  and  see  the  people  coming  out;  and  then  I  could 
not  help  comparing  my  ragged  dress  with  their  clean  and  gay 
attire. 

This  wish  continually  w  orried  me;  but  the  more  I  reflected, 
the  more  impossible  it  appeared  to  be  that  I  should  be  able 
to  gratify  it.  How  could  I  possibly  go  to  church  in  my  tat¬ 
tered  and  dirty  clothes — and  what  chance  had  I  of  getting 
others  ?  I  certainly  gained,  at  an  average,  eighteen  pence 
per  week,  bat  I  saved  nothing.  Would  my  mother  give  me 
clothes  ?  No,  that  I  was  sure  she  would  not ;  for  she  grudged 
me  even  the  little  victuals  which  I  did  apply  for.  I  thought 
this  matter  over  and  over  as  I  lay  in  bed.  Ben  had  no  money. 
Anderson  I  could  not  ask  for  it.  I  thought  that  I  would  ap¬ 
ply  to  Dr.  Tadpole,  but  I  was  afraid.  -  At  last,  it  came  into 
my  head  that  I  had  better  first  ascertain  how  much  money  I 
should  require  before  I  took  further  measures.  The  next 
morning  1  went  to  a  fitting-out  shop,  and  asked  the  lad  who 
attended  how  much  money  I  should  have  to  pay  for  a  pair  of 
blue  trowsers,  waistcoat,  and  jacket.  The  lad  told  me  that  I 
might  have  a  very  nice  suit  fur  twenty-two  shillings.  Twenty- 
two  shillings !  What  an  enormous  sum  it  appeared  to  me  then ; 
and  then  there  was  a  straw  hat  to  buy,  and  a  pair  of  shoes 
and  stockings.  I  inquired  the  price  of  these  last  articles,  and 
found  that  my  dress  could  not  be  made  complete  under  thirty- 
three  shillings.  I  was  quite  in  despair,  for  thd  sum  appeared 
to  be  a  fortune.  I  sat  down  to  calculate  how  long  it  would 
take  me  to  save  up  so  much  money,  at  sixpence  a  week,  which 
was  all  that  I  could  afi'ord  j  but,  at  that  time,  never  having 
learned  any  thing  of  figures,  all  I  could  make  of  it  was,  that 
it  was  so  long  a  time  as  to  be  beyond  my  calculation. 

It  was  Saturday  evening — I  sat  down  On  the  steps  of  the 
landing-place,  very  melancholy,  thinking  that  to-morrow  was 
Sunday,  and  abandoning  all  hopes  of  ever  going  to  church, 
when  a  Thames  fisherman,  of  the  name  of  Freemaa,  who 
lived  at  Greenwich,  and  with  whom  I  was  acquainted — for  I 
used  to  assist  him  on  the  Saturday  night  to  moor  his  coble  off 
the  landing-place,  and  hang  up  his  nets  to  dry— called  out  to 
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me  te  come  and  help  him.  I  did  so;  we  furled  the  sails, 
hauled  on  board  his  little  boat  for  keeping  the  fish  alive,  hoisted 
the  nets  up  to  the  mast,  and  made  all  secure ;  and  1  was 
thinking  to  myself  that  he  would  go  to  church  to-morrow, 
and  I  could  not,  when  he  asked  me  why  1  was  so  sad.  1  told 
him. 

Why,  Jack,”  said  he,  “  I  can’t  help  you,  for  it  is  bad 
times  with  me  just  now ;  indeed,  1  could  help  you  but  little  if 
times  were  ever  so  good;  I ’ve  too  many  children  of  my  own*; 
but  look  ye,  here ’s  a  good  long  piece  of  four-inch,  which  I 
picked  up,  and  it 's  well  worth  a  shilling.  I  ’ll  give  it  you 
(for  1  do  owe  you  something),  and  do  you  take  it  to  old  Nan¬ 
ny.  She ’s  a  queer  body  ;  but  suppose  you  try  whether  she  ’ll 
let  you  have  the  money.  She  can  if  she  chooses,  and,  as  you 
have  dealt  with  her  so  long,  perhaps  she  will,  if  you  promise 
to  lay  some  by  every  week  and  repay  her.” 

This  idea  had  never  occurred  to  me,  for  I  knew  old  Nanny 
was  very  close,  and  drove  very  hard  bargains  with  me ;  how¬ 
ever,  I  thanked  Freeman  for  his  piece  of  rope  and  piece  of 
advice,  and  when  we  landed,  I  determined,  at  all  events,  1 
would  try. 

I  have  before  mentioned  old  Nanny,  who  kept  a  marine 
store,  and  to  whom  I  used  to  sell  what  ever  1  picked  up  on 
the  beach.  She  was  a  strange  old  woman,  and  appeared  to 
know  every  thing  that  was  going  on.  How  she  gained  her  in¬ 
formation,  I  canno:  tell.  She  was  very  miserly  in  general ; 
but  it  was  said  she  had  done  kind  things  in  one  or  two  in¬ 
stances.  Nobody  knew  her  history :  all  that  any  body  knew 
was  that  she  was  Old  Nanny.  She  had  no  kith  or  kin  that 
she  ever  mentioned ;  some  people  said  she  was  rich,  if  tlie 
truth  were  known ;  but  how  arc  we  to  get  at  the  truth  in  this 
world  7  ' 

I  was  soon  at  Old  Nanny’s  store,  with  the  piece  of  rope 
coiled  over  my  arm. 

“  Well,  Jack,  what  have  you  got  here;  a  piece  of  good 
junk  ?  no,  it  is  not,  for  it  is  quite  rotten.  Why  do  you  bring 
me  such  things  7  What  can  1  do  with  them  7  ” 

”  Why,  mother,  says  I,  “  it ’s  new  rope  ;  not  been  used 
hardly ;  it ’s  the  very  best  of  junk.” 

^  **  Boy,  boy  !  do  you  pretenc^  to  teach  me  7  Well,  what  do 
you  want  for  it  7  ” 

“  I  want  a  shilling,”  replied  I. 

“  A  shilling !  ”  cried  she,  “  where  am  I  to  find  a  shilling  7 
And  if  I  could  find  one,  why  should  1  throw  it  away  upon  a 
thing  not  worth  twopence,  and  which  will  only  lumber  my 
store  till  I  die  ^  The  boy ’s  demented !  ” 

“  Mother,”  say^  I,  “  it ’s  worth  a  shilling,  and  you  know 
it ;  so  give  it  to  me,  or  I  go  elsewhere.” 

“  And  where  will  you  go  to,  good-for-nothing  that  you  are  7 
where  will  you  go  to  7  ”  .  t 

“  Oh!  the  fishermen  will  give  me  more.” 

“  The  fishermen  will  give  you  a  couple  of  stale  flat-ksh,  to 
take  home  to  your  mother.” 

•*  Well,  I  ’ll  try  that,”  said  I,  going. 

“  Not  so  fast.  Jack,  not  so  fast;  if  I  make  a  penny  by  you 
one  day,  I  suppose,  to  keep  your  custom,  1  must  lose  some¬ 
thing  by  you  the  next.  Now,  I  ’ll  give  you  sixpence  ;  and 
how  I ’m  to  get  my  money  back,  I  do  n’t  know.” 

“  No,  Nanny,”  said  I,  “  I  must  have  a  shilling  ” 

‘‘  A  shilling,  you  little  cheat,  1  can ’t  give  it ;  but  what  do 
you  want  7  do  n’t  you  want  a  key  to  your  chest,  or  something 
of  that  sort  7  ” 

£ ’ve  no  chest,  mother ;  and  therefore  do  n’t  want  a 
key.” 

But  you  want  something  out  of  all  the  pretty  things  in  my 
shop ;  boys  always  fancy  something.” 

I  laughed  at  the  idea  of  ‘  pretty  things  ’  in  her  shop  ;  for  it 
contained  nothing  but  old  iron,  empty  bottles,  dirt>  rags  and 
vials ;  so  I  told  her  there  was  nothing  that  I  wanted. 

Well,”  says  she,  “  sit  down  a  little,  and  look  about  you; 
there ’s  no  hurry.  So  Mrs.  East  has  got  another  boy,  worse 
luck  for  the  parish,  with  six  children  already!  Look  about 
you,  and  take  your  time.  Did  you  hear  of  Peter  James  giving 
his  wife  a  black  eye  last  night,  because  she  wanted  to  get  him 
out  of  the  alehouse.  ^  I  wonder  who  that  letter  was  from  that 
Susan  Davis  had  from  the  post  office.  I  think  I  could  guess ; 
poor  girl !  she  has  looked  rather  peaking  for  some  weeks. 
Do  n’t  be  in  a  hurry,  J8u;k;  look  about;  there ’s  plenty  of 
pretty  things  in  my  shop.  So  Davis  the  butcher  has  been 
pulled  up  for  bad  meat ;  I  thought  it  would  come  to  that,  and 
I ’m  glad  of  it.  There ’s  a  capital  lock  and  key.  Jack,  to  put 
to  your  chest,  when  you  get  one  ;  suppose  you  take  that. — 
What ’s  the  doctor  about  7  They  say  he  is  always  sitting  with 


the  widow.  Does  your  mother  make  plenty  of  money  by 
clear-starching  7  I  know  your  sister  had  a  spotted  mnslin 
frock  on  last  Sunday,  and  that  mast  have  cost  something. — 
There ’s  a  spade.  Jack ;  very  useful  to  dig  on  the  beach ;  you 
may  find  something — money  perhaps — who  knows  7  Take 
the  spade.  Jack,  and  then  you  ’ll  owe  me  sixpence.  So  Bill 
Freeman  pawned  his  wife’s  best  gown  last  Saturday  night.  I 
thought  it  would  be  so.  He  may  say  it ’s  because  he ’s  caught 
no  fish  this  bad  weather.  But  I  know  more  than  people  think. 
Here ’s  a  nice  glass  bottle.  Jack,  would  n’t  you  like  to  give  it 
to  your  mother,  to  put  pickles  in ;  it ’s  white  glass,  you  see. 
Look  about,  Jack  ;  there ’s  plenty  of  pretty  things,  you  see. 
So  the  Governor’s  daughter  is  going  to  be  married ;  at  least  I 
suppose  so,  for  I  met  her  riding  with  a  young  gentleman ;  and 
now-a-days  the  quality  always  make  love  on  horseback.  Well, 
Jack  have  you  found  any  tiling  7  ” 

“  No,  mother,  I  hav’n’t ;  and  I  must  have  my  shilling  or 
go.  Unless,  indeed,  you’re  inclined  to  help  me  to  what  I 
want,  and  then  I’ll  give  you  the  ro|)e  for  nothing.” 

“  Give  me  the  rope  for  nothing !”  replied  old  Nanny.  “  Sit 
down.  Jack,  and  let  me  know  what  it  is  you  want.” 

I  thought  it  was  of  little  use  to  make  the  application,  but  I 
determined  to  try ;  so  I  explained  my  wishes. 

“  Humph  !”  said  she,  ^ter  a  minute’s  thought,  “  so  you 
want  thirty-three  shillings  to  buy  clothes — to  go  to  church  In. 
Your  mother  dresses  your  sister  in  spotted  muslin,  and  leaves 
you  in  rags; — suppose  you  wait  till  your  father  comes  home 
again  ?” 

”  That  may  not  be  for  years.” 

“  Why,  Jack,  I  don’t  go  to  church — I  am  too  old — too  poor 
to  dress  myself  to  go  to  church,  even  if  I  could  go  so  ftur,— 
why  should  you  go?” 

“  Well,  mother,”  said  I,  rising  up,  “if  you  will  not  do  it, 
I’m  very  sorry :  I  would  have  paid  you  honestly,  and  have 
given  you  go^  bargains,  so  go<^  bye.” 

“  Not  so  fast.  Jack, — sit  down,  sit  down,  boy, — look  about 
the  shop  and  see  if  you  can  find  something  that  will  suit  you.” 
Here  Nanny  communed  with  herself  aloud : — “  Thirty-three 
shillings!  that’s  a  great  deal  of  money, — pay  me  honestly, — 
and  good  bargains !  Hb  mother  called  me  an  old  cat  the  oth¬ 
er  day ; — I  think  they  could  be  got  cheaper,  they  always  cheat 
boys; — she’d  be  vex’d  see  him  dressed  clean  at  church; — 
honest  boy,  I  do  believe ; — a  boy  that  wants  to  go  to  church 
must  be  a  good  boy. — Oh,  dear  me,  it  is  so  much  money!” 

“  I’ll  work  day  and  night  to  pay  you,  Nanny.” 

“  And  mind.  Jack,  I’m  to  have  good  bargains, — and  this 
piece  of  rope  for  nothing; — something  paid  every  week.” 

“  If  I  can  earn  it,  mother,  as  sure  as  I  sit  here.!’ 

“  Well,  the  old  cat  will  do  more  for  you.  Jack,  than  your 
mother  would.  You  shall  have  the  money;  but, Jack,  1  must 
bargain  for  the  things.” 

“  Thank  you,  Nanny,  thank  you !”  replied  I,  jumping  off 
my  seat  with  delight. 

“  Well,  wejean  do  nothing  to-night.  Jack.  Come  to  me  on 
Monday,  and  if  I  don’t  chamge  my  mind  — ” 

“  Change  your  mind !”  said  1,  sorrowfuUy.  “  I  thought 
you  had  promised !” 

“  Well,  so  I  did — and — and  I’ll  keep  my  promise.  Jack. 
Come  on  Monday,  and  as  you -can’t  go  to  church  to-morrow, 
see  if  you  can’t  pick  up  a  little  money.” 

I  did  not  neglect  her  injunctions,  and  was  fortimate  enough 
to  be  able  to  bring  her  sixpence  on  the  Monday  morning. 
Nanny  went  with  me  to  the  clothing  shop,  haggled  and  fought 
until  she  reduced  the  articles  to  twenty-eight  shillings,  amd 
then  they  were  ordered  to  be  made  and  sent  to  her  house.  I 
earned  but  little  money  that  week,  and  more  than  once  Nanny 
appeared  to  be  very  unhappy,  and  repent  of  her  kind  offices ; 
but  when  Sunday  came  she  was  cheerful ;  she  washed  me  her¬ 
self  very  carefully,  and  then  put  on  my  clothes.  I  cannot  ex¬ 
press  the  delight  I  felt  at  that  moment ;  when  Nanny  said  to 
me,  as  she  placed  the  hat  on  my  head, — 

“  Well,  Jack,  I  wouldn’t  have  thought  that  you  were  such 
a  handsome  boy  as  you  are.  Why,  you  may  walk  with  your 
sister  Virginia,  and  she  will  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of, 
pretty  as  she  is.  There,  now,  go  and  show  yourself;  and. 
Jack,  don’t  forget  your  promise  to  pay  me  back  soon,  and  give 
me  good  bargains !’’ 

1  repeated  my  promise,  and  hastened  to  the  Hospital  to  find 
Peter  Anderson.  He  did  not  know  me  when  I  came  up  to 
him.  1  told  him  how  and  why  1  had  got  the  clothes ;  he  pat¬ 
ted  my  head,  said  I  was  a  gO(^  lad,  and  that  he  would  take 
me  to  the  chapel  at  the  Hospital,  where  I  could  sit  with  the 
school-children ;  he  could  manage  that.  Then  I  met  Ben  and 
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others,  and  they  were  all  so  surprised.  I  went  to  the  chapel, 
and  although  I  could  not  hear  welljwhat  was  said,  for  I  was  a 
long  way  off  ftom  the  parson,  and  the  old  pensioners  coughed 
so  much,  I  was  \ery  much  pleased,  although  a  little  tired  be¬ 
fore  it  was  over.  When  the  service  was  finished,  I  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  my  mother’s,  when  I  met  her  and  little  Virginia 
coming  home  from  the  town  church. 

“  There  s  a  nice  little  boy,  Virginia,”  said  my  mother ; 

“  would’nt  you  like  to  walk  with  him  ?” 

My  mother  did  not  know  me,  but  Virginia  did  immedia¬ 
tely;  she  burst  away  from  her  mother  and  ran  into  my  arms, 
laughing  and  crying  as  she  clung  to  me,  and  then  she  cried  | 
out, — 

“  Mother,  yes,  mother,  I  will  walk  with  him !”  and  she 
hastened  me  away  with  her,  much  to  my  mother’s  annoyance, 
who  would  have  ran  after  us  to  stop  her,  but  she  didn’t  think 
it  genteel  to  go  so  fast;  so  Virginia  and  I  went  off  together, 
leaving  my  mother  very  angry  indeed.  We  walked  along 
towards  the  Hospital,  Virginia  crying  out  to  every  one  she 
knew,  her  large  hazel  eyes  beaming  with  delight,  “  Look, 
this  is  brother  Jack !”  and  I  went  with  her  to  Peter  Anderson 
and  old  Ben.  1  was  so  proud  to  have  my  sister  with  me ;  and 
Peter  Anderson  said, — 

“  This  is  as  it  should  have  been  a  long  while  ago.  And 
thfen  he  continued,  “  Jack,  you  may  happen  not  to  earn  any 
money  in  the  week,  and  if  so,  come  to  me,  for  old  Nanny 
must  not  be  disappointed ;  but,  recollect,  you  must  pay  for 
your  own  clothes  out  of  your  own  earnings.” 

When  it  was  dinner-time  Virginia  and  I  went  home  to¬ 
gether.  As  we  came  to  Fisher’s  Alley  I  said  to  her,  “  Mother 
will  be  angry  with  you.” 

“  I  can’t  help  it.  Jack,”  replied  she ;  “  you  arc  my  own 
brother,  and  we  are  not  doing  wrong.” 

When  we  went  in,  my  mother  looked  hard  at  me,  but,  to 
my  surprise,  said  nothing ;  she  was  sulky,  but  whether  it  was 
with  Virginia  or  with  me,  or  with  my  new  clothes,  or  whether 
her  conscience  smote  her  for  her  neglect  of  me,  I  do  not 
know.  She  put  the  dinner  on  the  table  in  silence  ;  and  after 
it  was  over,  she  went  up  stairs.  Virginia  and  I  did  not  neg 
lect  this  opportunity ;  she  put  on  her  bonnet,  we  slipped  out, 
and  walked  about  together  till  tea-time.  When  we  came 
back,  my  mother  seized  my  sister  by  the  arm  and  carried  her 
up  to  bed.  Little  Virginia  made  no  resistance,  but  turned 
her  head  and  smiled  at  me  as  she  was  led  away.  I  never  felt 
so  happy  in  my  life  as  1  did  when  1  went  to  b^,  and  thought 
over  the  events  of  the  day. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

I  am  BO  unfashionable  as  to  pay  my  debts.  Ben's  opinion  as  to  my 
father’s  return.  The  chances  exemplified  iq  the  hst  of  killed  and 
wounded.  The  L’Orient  blowing  up,  and  the  Royal  George  going 
down. 

Time  passed;  and  three  years  of  it  certainly  were  unprofita- 
bly  spent.  Anderson  had  instructed  me  well.  I  could  read, 
write,  and  cypher,  and,  what  the  reader  will  consider  of  more 
consequence,  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  and  duly 
admonished  by  my  preceptor  of  my  duty  towards  God  and 
man.  Nor  was  my  sister  Virginia  neglected :  my  mother,  as 
soon  as  she  was  seven  years  old,  sent  her  as  a  day  scholar  to 
a  young  lady’s  seminary,  where  she  was  well  taught,  although 
the  style  of  the  school  was  much  above  my  sister’s  situation 
in  life ;  but  my  mother  would  not  adlow  her  to  go  any  where 
else,  although  there  were  several  schools  more  appropriate : 
she  declared  that  Virginia  should  not  mix  with  the  vulgar  un- 
genteel  girls  of  the  place ;  and  that,  if  she  had  demeaned 
herself  by  marrying  below  her  rank,  at  all  events  her  daughter 
should  be  brought  up  as  she  ought  to  be.  The  ‘neighbors 
laughed  at  her,  but  my  mother  did  not  care ;  she  worked 
hard,  and  always  was  ready  to  pay  the  quarter’s  bill  for 
schooling  whenever  it  was  due. 

To  me,  Sunday  was  a  day  of  rejoicing;  I  was  so  glad  to 
throw  off  my  ragged  apparel  of  “Poor  Jack,”  and  put  on 
my  best  clothes,  that  I  might  walk  witli  my  sister;  for  my 
mother  gradually  softened  down  her  asperity  (perhaps  out  of 
prudence),  as  she  could  raise  no  objection  to  Virginia  walking 
with  her  brother  when  he  was  clean  and  well  dressed,  and 
Virginia  was  very  firm  in  sup|)orting  me  when  I  requested  per¬ 
mission.  Indeed,  latterly,  my  requests  were  more  like  de¬ 
manding  a  right  than  a  favor,  and  my  mother  appeared  to 
wish  to  avoid  a  contest.  She  knew  that  I  was  a  good  scholar, 
very  independent  of  her,  and  very  much  liked :  the  favorable 
opinion  of  others  induced  her  to  treat  me  with  more  con¬ 
sideration;  but  we  had  no  regard  for  each  other — only  pre¬ 
serving  a  sort  of  armed  neutrality. 


There  are  grades  in  all  classes  of  life ;  and  the  young  la¬ 
dies’  seminory,  to  which  Virginia  went  as  a  day  scholar,  had 
its  distinctions  of  rank.  The  first  in  consequence  among  the 
young  ladies  were  the  two  daughters  of  Mr.  Tippet,  the  hab¬ 
erdasher;  then  came  the  hatter’s  daughter.  Miss  Beaver.  The 
grades  appeared  to  be  as  follows  :  manufactures  held  the  first 
rank ;  then  dry  goods,  as  the  tea-dealers,  grocers,  &c. ;  the 
third  class  consisted  of  the  daughters  of  the  substantial  butch¬ 
ers  and  pastrycooks.  The  squabbles  between  the  young  ladies 
about  rank  and  precedence  were  continual.  What  then  must 
have  been  the  position  of  poor  littlq  Virginia,  whose  mother 
was  a  clear-starcher  and  getter-up  of  fine  linen  ?  At  first  they 
called  her  the  washerwoman’s  daughter,  and  would  not  asso¬ 
ciate  with  her — which  made  her  very  uncomfortable  ;  and  she 
used  to  tell  me  on  the  Sundays,  when  we  walked  out,  how  she 
had  been  treated  during  the  week.  But  it  was  all  for  her  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  tended  to  correct  the  false  pride  and  upstart 
ideas  which  in  time  must  have  been  engendered  by  my  moth¬ 
er’s  folly.  Neither,  after  a  few  weeks,  was  my  sister  unhappy; 
she  was  too  meek  in  disposition  to  reply,  so  that  she  disarmed 
those  who  would  assail  her;  and  being,  us  she  was,  of  the 
lowest  rank  in  the  school,  there  could  be  no  contest  with  the 
others  as  to  precedence.  Her  mildness,  humility  and  sweet¬ 
ness  of  temper  soon  won  upon  both  the  schoolmistress  and  the 
scholars.  Eventually  the  Misses  Tippet  took  Virginia  under 
their  protection  ;  and  this  magnanimity  on  their  part  silenced 
all  opposition.  My  mother  had  desired  my  sister  to  take  les 
sons  in  dancing.  At  first  the  girls  would  nut  stand  up  with 
j  her ;  but,  when  the  elder  Miss  Tippet  took  her  as  a  partner, 
my  sister  became  quite  the  fashion,  and,  what  was  better,  a 
great  favorite  and  pet  with  every  body ;  and  they  all  patron¬ 
ized  her  as  ‘  little  Virginia. 

I  very  soon  paid  ofl'  my  debt  to  old  Nanny,  without  having 
to  apply  to  Peter  Anderson.  I  had  assistance  (but  without 
asking  for  it)  as  follows  ;  The  second  Sunday  after  I  had  ob¬ 
tained  my  clothes,  I  called,  with  Virginia,  upon  the  widow  St. 
Felix.  She  was  in  the  back  parlor ;  and  the  doctor,  as  usual, 
sitting  with  her.  She  received  us  very  kindly,  spoke  a  good 
deal  to  Virginia,  and  told  me  that  I  looked  very  handsome  for 
‘  Poor  Jack.’ 

“  You  ’ll  be  quite  the  fashion,” continued  she;  “  and  I  pre¬ 
sume,  like  most  fashionable  gentlemen,  your  clothes  are  nut 
paid  for.” 

I  replied,  laughing,  that  they  were  not;  but  that  they  should 
be,  if  1  lived  and  could  work. 

“  I ’ve  heard  tlie  whole  story  from  old  Ben,”  replied  she. 
“  Come  in  to-morrow.  Jack;  I  want  to  speak  with  you.” 

I  did  Sf)  in  the  forenoon,  when  she  put  a  five-shilling  piece 
in  my  hand,  and  said  :  “  That ’s  from  me,  to  help  you  to  pay 
your  debt  to  old  Nanny.  But  that ’s  not  all.  Jack ;  I ’ve 
coaxed  the  doctor  (not  that  he  required  much  coaxing,  to  do 
him  justice),  and  here ’s  two  half-crowns  from  him,  which,  I 
believe,  will  go  about  as  far  as  my  five  shillings.  Now,  Jack, 
you  look  very  happy  ;  so,  just  out  of  gratitude,  run  os  fast  as 
you  can,  and  make  poor  old  Nanny  happy,  for  she  moans  over 
her  generous  fit,  and  wonders  all  day  long  whether  you  will 
ever  pay  her  again.” 

I  had  listened  all  this  while  to  Mrs.  St.  Felix  ;  but  I  wass 
moved  by  her  kindness  and  generosity  that  I  could  not  speak. 
I  had  received  money  for  services  performed,  and  I  had  ob¬ 
tained  it  from  Nanny  as  a  loan,  to  be  repaid  with  interest ; 
but  so  much  money,  as  a  gift,  had  never  entered  into  my  ima¬ 
gination.  I  could  not  restrain  my  feelings;  I  dropped  my 
face  on  tbe  counter,  to  conceal  the  tears  which  escaped. 

“  I  can’t  say  ‘  thank  you,’  as  I  wish,  indeed  I  can’t,”  said  I, 
as  I  looked  up  at  her. 

“  Why,  you  foolish  boy,  you  have  said  ‘  thank  you,’  ”  re¬ 
plied  the  widow  ;  “  and  now  run  away,  for  I  must  leave  the 
shop  a  minute.” 

This  assistance  mode  me  redouble  my  exertions,  and  in  three 
months  I  had  repaid  the  whole.  The  last  portion  which  was 
due  I  received  from  Virginia.  She  knew  how  much  I  paid  off 
every  week ;  and,  when  on  Sunday  I  told  her  that  I  had  only 
one  and  sixpence  owing,  she  ran  up  stairs,  and,  when  she 
came  down  again,  put  the  sum  into  my  hand.  She  had  been 
saving  up  all  she  could  coax  out  of  my  mother  ever  since  I 
had  first  obtained  the  clothes;  and  gx‘eat,'indeed,  was  her  de¬ 
light  when  she  gave  me  the  money ;  she  kissed  me,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  dance,  although  it  was  Sunday,  and  then  she  proposed 
that  we  should  walk  together  to  old  Nanny’s  and  close  the 
account.  We  foand  the  old  woman  sitting  on  her  steps  ;  the 
door  was  open,  but  the^  shop  shutters  were  U]).  On  the  Sat¬ 
urday  night  I  had  paid  her  two  shillings,  so  that  she  did  not 
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expect  to  see  me.  Virginia  put  the  one-and-sixpence  in  her 
hand,  saying,  “  Now  brother  has  paid  you  all.” 

“  Yes,  darling,  he' has,”  replied  old  Nanny  ;  “  but  then  he 
promised — ” 

“  I  know  I  did,”  intenupted  I ;  “  and  I  will  keep  my  pro¬ 
mise.  1  promised  you  good  bargains.” 

“  You  ’re  an  honest  boy.  Jack  ;  and  what ’s  more  strange, 
your  sister  isn’t  a  spoiled  girl ;  but  that  ’s  not  her  mother’s 
fault.  My  dear,  if  it  was  not  Sunday,  you  would  be  able  to 
see  all  the  pretty  things  in  my  shop,  and  perhaps  you  might 
like  something.  You  must  come  another  day.” 

I  thanked  old  Nanny  once  more  for  having  trusted  me,  and 
then  we  left  her.  I  did  keep  my  word  with  her,  and  gave  her 
good  bargains  for  a  long  while  afterward. 

I  often  thought  of  my  father,  who  had  been  absent  now  for 
nearly  four  years;  and,  as  the  time  advanced,  I  became  anx¬ 
ious  to  hear  of  him.  I  seldom  met  old  Ben  the  wlialer  with¬ 
out  talking  about  my  father,  and  asking  Ben  what  chance  he 
thought  there  was  of  his  retuin. 

“  W^y,  you  see.  Jack,”  said  Ben,  “in  these  times, it  ’shard 
to  say  whether  a  man  be  alive  or  not.  Every  day  we  hear  of 
some  naval  action  or  another,  and  therefore  every  day  some 
must  lose  the  number  of  their  mess  ;  and  then,  you  see.  Jack, 
a  man  may  be  supposed  to  be  dead  for  years,  and  after  all 
turn  up  in  some  French  prison  or  another;  and  then  ships 
change  their  station,  and  ships’  corhpanies  their  ships ;  and 
then  ships  are  sometimes  wrecked,  with  all  hands,  or  take  hre, 
and  are  blown  up.  Many  a  good  seaman  loses  his  life  by  fall¬ 
ing  overboard  in  a  gale — and  who  knows  or  cares?  Whether 
your  father  be  alive  or  bo  dead,  Jack,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  say;  but,  homsomever,  I  hope  ht  be.” 

This  was  not  a  satisfactory,  although  a  cautious  reply, 'and 
I  never  could  get  Ben  to  give  any  other.  I  began  to  think 
that  one  of  the  mischances  enumerated  in  Ben’s  catalogue 
might  have  occurred,  and  that  1  should  never  see  my  father 
again ;  when  one  morning,  as  I  was  standing  at  the  landing 
place,  Ben  came  up  to  me  and  said,  “  Now,  Jack,  perhaps  we 
rcay  hear  something  of  your  father.  Here ’s  been  a  famous 
action  fought,  and  a  matter  of  a  thousand  men  killed  and 
wounded.  I ’ve  only  just  heard  about  it — Nelson  has  licked 
the  French  on  the  coast  of  Egypt  (Ben  here  referred  to  the 
battle  of  the  Nile)  ;  and  the  Oudacious,  the  ship  on  board  of 
which  your  father  was  boatswain’s  mate,  was  in  the  action. — 
Now  you  see  the  names  of  the  killed  will  be  sent  into  the  of¬ 
fice  hei:e,  that  their  relations  may  receive  the  pay  and  prize- 
money  due  to  them;  so  now.  Jack,  perhaps  you  ’ll  hear  some¬ 
thing  about  your  fatlier.” 

“  But  1  shall  only  hear  of  his  being  killed,  by  your  account ; 

I  do  n’t  want  to  hear  that  ” 

“  No,  boy,  of  course  you  don’t;  but  if  you  do,  you  ’ll  hear 
the  worst  of  it,  and  that  ’s  some  comfort ;  and  if  he  ar’  n’t 
killed,  why,  perhaps  lie ’s  wounded,  and  perhaps  he  ar’  n’t ; 
all  perhapses  in  this  world.  Howsomever,  come  with  me. — 

I  saw  Anderson,  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  walking  up  to  his 
retreat,  as  he  calls  it ;  so  let ’s  make  all  sail  after  him,  and 
we  shall  overhaul  him  before  he  begins  to  read  it. 

There  is  a  small  hill  just  inside  of  the  Greenwich  Park 
Gates,  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the  river  and  the  Hos¬ 
pital.  Here  Anderson  was  accustomed  to  repair  when  the 
weather  was  fine,  that,  as  he  told  me,  he  might  commune 
with  himself.  In  tliis  instance  he  had  retired  there  to  avoid 
the  excitement  and  confusion  which  prevailed ;  he  had,  how¬ 
ever.  been  accompanied  by  three  other  pensioners,  whom  we 
found  on  the  hill  when  we  arrived ;  and,  before  we  had  been 
there  a  minute,  the  pensioners  had  followed  up  so  fast  that 
there  was  quite  a  crowd.  We  were  just  in  time  to  hear  him 
commence  reading  the  newspaper  account.  The  wind  was 
very  high ;  old  Anderson  had  taken  off  his  hat,  (out  of  re¬ 
spect,  1  presume,  for  the  seivice,)  and  his  long  gray  locks 
were  swept  by  the  wind,  which,  indeed,  carried  away  his 
voice,  so  that  it  was  with  dithculty  that  I  could  hear  what  he 
said.  **  Second  Edition.  Glorious  news!  We  have  the 
felicity  to  inform  ourreaders,  that,  by  the  despatches  received 
at  the  Admiralty  this  day,  a  splendid  naval  victory  has  been 
gained  over  the  French  fleet  lying  in  Aboukir  Bay,  by  Rear- 
Admiral  Sir  Horatio  Nelson  and  the  gallant  seamen  under  his 
command.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  despatch  of  Sir  Hora¬ 
tio  Nelson  for  the  details  :  we  have  only  to  say,  in  few  words, 
that  the  French  fleet  of  thirteen  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates 
were,  on  the  Ist  of  August  last,  when  lying  at  anchor  in 
Aboukir  Bay,  attacked  by  the  English  fleet  of  twelve  sail  of 
the  line  and  one  fifty-gun  ship,  and  after  a  severe  action,  eleven 
sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  belonging  to  the  French  w’ere 


taken  or  burnt.  The  lossen  our  side  amounts  to  two  hundred 
and  eighteen  killed,  and  six  hundred  end  seventy-seven  wound¬ 
ed.” 

“  Hurrah!  three  cheers,  my  lads;”  cried  Anderson,  drop¬ 
ping  the  hemd  which  held  the  newspaper,  and  raising  the 
other  with  his  hat  in  it  above  his  head.  The  three  hearty 
cheers  were  given  by  the  crowd  which  had  now  assembled ; 
and  then  Ben  said  to  me — 

“You  see.  Jack,  there’s  a  lot  of  killed  and  wounded ;  so 
now,  perhaps,  you  will  hear  something  about  your  father.” 

By  this  time  1  had  been  pushed  back,  first  by  one,  and  then 
by  another,  until  I  was  a  long  way  off  from  where  Anderson 
stood. 

“  I  can’t  hear  a  word  that  Peter  says,”  replied  I  to  Ben. 

“  No,  because  the  wind’s  so  high;  and  I  myself  am  a  little 
hard  of  hearing  out  of  doors;  suppose  we  go  now,  and  by  and 
by  you  shall  get  the  paper  from  Anderson,  and  read  it  all  over 
to  me.” 

“Come  away,  Ben,”  replied  I,  impatiently,  “I’ve  got  a 
shilling,  and  I’ll  buy  one.” 

We  left  the  hill,  and  went  down  into  the  town,  directing 
our  course  to  where  we  heard  the  horns  blowing.  I  had  not, 
however,  to  go  to  such  an  extraordinary  expense,  as  “  a  full 
and  paiticular  account”  had  been  struck  off  for  twopence ;  one 
of  these  1  purchased,  and  then  Ben  and  1  sat  down  on  the 
bench  outside  of  a  public  house,  and  I  commenced  reading. 

“  How  good  that  porter  looks !”  observed  Ben,  after  a  pause, 
as  he  eyed  a  man  near  to  him  who  was  blowing  off  the  froth 
from  the  top  of  the  pot  he  held  in  his  hand. 

“  Well,  Ben,  as  I  have  bought  the  account  of  the  battle  for 
twopence,  suppose  I  spend  the  rest  of  the  money  I  intended  to 
pay  for  it  in  a  pot  of  porter,  to  drink  the  health  of  Nelson?” 

“  Ay,  my  boy,  and  of  those  who  fought  with  them, ’’.replied 
Ben,  “  your  own  father.  Jack,  whether  he  be  deader  alive.” 

I  sighed  at  the  idea  of  my  father  being  dead ;  for  I  had  a 
great  regard  for  him,  although  I  had  not  seen  much  ofhim. 
The  porter  was  brought;  and  after  we  had  both  drank,  I  re¬ 
commended  reading.  Having  concluded  Admiral  Nelson’s 
despatch,  and  the  list  of  the  ships  taken,  we  then  came  to  the 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  on  board  the  respective  English 
ships. 

“Vanguard — thirty  killed,  seventy-five  wounded;  total,  a 
hundred  and  five.” 

“  Yes,  Jack,  that  was  Nelson’s  own  ship ;  and  he  is  always 
to  be  found  where  the  shot  fly  thickest.” 

“  Bellerophon — forty-nine  killed,  a  hundred  and  forty-eight 
wounded ;  total,  a  hundred  and  ninety-seven.” 

“  Well !  she  was  in  the  thick  of  it,  any  how,”  observed  Ben. 

“  Majestic — fifty  killed,  a  hundred  and  forty-three  wounded; 
total,  a  hundred  and  ninety-three.” 

“  Why,  she  and  the  Bellyruffron  seem  to  have  pretty  well 
shared  and  shared  alike.  You  see,  Jack,  they  M  into  the 
action,  and  had  all  the  cream  of  the  fire.” 

I  went  on  reading,  and  Ben  remarking,  until  I  came  to  the 
Audacious. 

“Audacious — one  killed,  and  thirty-five  wounded;  total, 
thirty-six.” 

“Well  now.  Jack,  that’s  all  in  favor  of  your  father  being 
alive ;  ’cause  why  should  he  be  the  one  killed,  more  than  any 
one  else?  I’d  bet  two  pots  of  beer  that  he’s  among  the  wound¬ 
ed — but  its  impossible  to  say ;  for  you  see,  Jack,  although  they 
give  us  the  names  of  the  officers  killed  and  wounded,  they  al¬ 
ways  lump  the  petty  officers  and  common  seamen.  Well  • 
here’s  to  your  father’s.  Jack,  any  how — we  shall  soon  hear 
something  about  him.” 

“  I  hope  so ;”  replied  I,  folding  up  the  paper. 

“And  now.  Jack,”  continued  Ben,  handing  me  the  pot, 
“  don’t  you  feel  how  proud  a  thing  it  is  to  know  how  to  read. 
Here  I  am,  you  see,  old  enough  almost  to  be  your  grandfather, 
and  don’t  I  look  like  a  helpless  baby  beside  you ; — ^you  can  in¬ 
form  me  of  what  is  going  on,  but  I  cannot  help  myself.  Don’t 
I  feel,  as  I  sit  here,  as  if  you  were  the  man,  and  I  were  the 
boy;  indeed  I  do,  Jack,  and  no  naistake; — but,  aiter  all,  there 
was  no  one  to  blame  in  my  case;  that ’s  some  comfort.” 

I  certainly  did  acknowledge  to  myself  how  much  I  had 
ained  by  the  tuition  of  Peter  Andersen,  and  what  advantage 
t  was  to  me  that  I  had  been  instructed;  and  I  could  not  help, 
for  a  moment,  feeling  that  I  had  the  advantage  over  my  good 
friend  Ben. 

According  to  the  usual  custom  on  the  occasion  of  a  great 
victory,  the  pensioners  had,  on  the  following  day,  what  was 
called  a  holyday ;  that  is,  a  day  of  rejoicing,  on  which  they 
were  suppli^  with  an  extra  quantity  of  beer,  to  make  merry 
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with.  On  these  occasions,  the  rules  of  the  Hospital,  with 
respect  to  sobriety,  are,  of  course,  not  strictly  observed.  Most 
of  those  who  prefer  smoking,  collect  in  what  is  called  the 
smoking  room,  where  they  sit  and  enjoy  themselves ;  but  very 
often,  as  there  is  so  much  noise  on  these  occasions,  those  who 
belong  to  the  same  ward  collect  together,  club  for  some  spirits 
to  add  to  their  extra  allowance,  and  sit  by  the  tire,  which  is  in 
the  corridor  of  the  ward.  The  fire-place  is  generally  a  very 
large  one,  and  surrounded  by  benches  with  high  backs  to 
serve  as  screens  against  the  cold  and  wind ;  and,  as  there  are 
tables  inside,  you  are  very  snug  and  comfortable.  On  thisac- 
cosion,  many  of  the  Warriors'  Ward,  of  which  Anderson 
was  boatswain,  and  Ben  one  of  the  boatswain’s  mates,  had 
repaired  to  their  own  fire,  for  it  was  now  October,  and  very 
chilly  after  the  sun  went  down. 

Ben,  1  suppose,  in  return  for  the  pot  of  porter  which  I  had 
given  him,  invited  me  to  be  of  the  party;  they  drank  the 
health  of  Nelson,  and  talked  about  the  different  ships  which 
were  in  the  action.  Some  drank  very  fast,  and  then  reeled 
off  to  their  beds,  which  were  close  at  hand ;  others  were  taken 
to  bed  by  Peter  Anderson  and  Ben ;  and,  at  last,  there  were 
but  four  or  five  left.  One  of  these  was  the  other  boatswain’s 
mate  of  the  ward ;  I  knew  very  little  of  him  at  that  time,  ex¬ 
cept  that  his  name  was  James  Turner.  He  was  a  very  quiet 
well-behaved  man,  and  seemed  to  be  more  fond  of  sitting  or 
walking  alone  than  of  being  in  company ;  never  was  known  to 
drink  too  much;  and,  indeed,  as  boatswain’s  mate,  was  more 
relied  upon  by  Anderson  than  even  Ben  was — although,  per¬ 
haps,  Ben  was  his  more  constant  companion.  The  conversa¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  particulars  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile  was 
resumed ;  and  Anderson  observed — 

“What  an  awful  sight  it  must  have  been  to  behold  the 
blowing  up  of  the  L’Orient,  French  three  decker,  with  upward 
of  a  thousand  men  on  board!  Merciful  Heaven!  so  many 
poor  fellows  launched  into  eternity  in  one  moment!  They  say 
there  were  but  seventy-three  saved.” 

“  There  were  nearly  as  many  souls  lost  when  the  Royal 
Greorge  went  down  at  Spithead,  with  all  the  fleet  at  anchor 
round  about  her,”  replied  Ben ;  “  were  there  not.  Turner,  for 
you  were  on  board  of  her?” 

“  Yes,  I  should  think  there  were,”  replied  Turner ;  “  but  it 
is  impossible  to  say  how  many  people  were  on  board  at  the 
lime.” 

“Messmkte,”  said  Anderson;  “as  all  the  noisy  ones  are 
gone,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  hear  you,  suppose  you  let  us 
know  all  about  it  ?  I  have  heard  a  good  deal,  but  I  suspect 
not  the  rights  of  it.” 

‘*  With  all  my  heart,”  replied  Turner.  It  was  a  sad  af¬ 
fair  ;  and  was  all  owing  to  the  pride  of  an  officer,  who  was 
not  much  of  a  sailor,  at  all  events.” 

I  drew  nearer,  that  I  might  not  lose  a  word  of  what  Tur¬ 
ner  said ;  and  then  he  narrated  in  the  following  words, 

THE  LOSS  OF  THE  ROTAL  GEORGE. 

“  Well,  messmates,  the  Royal  George  was  a  hundred-gun 
ship ;  and,  what  we  don’t  often  see  now,  when  I  first  belonged 
to  her,  her  guns  were  all  brass.  We  had  brass  twenty-four 
pounders  on  our  quarter-deck,  forecaistle,  poop,  and  main 
deck,  brass  thirty-twos  on  our  middle  deck,  and  brass  forty- 
two  pounders  on  our  lower  deck.  In  the  spring  of  ’G2, 
when  we  were  at  Plymouth  (about  six  months  before  she 
sunk),  it  was  considered  that  the  brass  forty-twos  on  the 
lower,  deck  were  too  heavy  for  her,  and  so  they  were  put  on 
shore,  and  we  had  iron  thirty-twos  instead.  I  don’t  think, 
myseif,  it  made  much  difference  in  the  weight  of  metal,  and 
we  were  sony  to  part  with  them.  We  were  a  flag-ship,  you 
know, — old  Kempenfelt  carrying  his  blue  at  the  mizen, — and 
our  poop  lanthoms  were  so  large  that  the  men  used  to  get  in¬ 
side  of  them  to  clean  them.  She  was  rather  a  top-heavy  sort 
of  ship,  in  my  opinion,  her  upper  works  were  so  high, — why, 
we  measured  sixty-six  feet  from  the  keelson  up  to  the  taffrail ; 
but  still,  with  proper  attention,  there  was  nothing  to  fear  on 
hat  score. 

Well,  it  was  on  the  29th  of  August,  ’82, — that’s  just  four¬ 
teen  years  and  about  six  weeks  ago, — that  we  were  lying  a 
Spithead,  in  company  with  Lord  Howe’s  fleet  of  between 
twenty  and  thirty  sail  of  the  line:  there  was  the  Victory,  Bar- 
fleur.  Ocean,  and  Union,  all  three-deckers,  I  recollect,  close  to 
us.  We  were  in  good  repair,  not  at  all  leaky,  and  we  were  to 
have  sailed  in  two  days  to  have  joined  the  fleet  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  We  had  been  paid,  in  consequence  of  our  being 
about  to  sail  foreign ;  and  we  had  been  paid  in  golden  guineas. 
I  think  that,  could  all  the  money  be  collected  together,  frem 


the  pockets  of  the  seamen,  the  women,  and  the  Jews,  who 
went  down  in  the  sjjip,  it  would  be  a  very  pretty  fortune  even 
for  a  duke’s  daughter.” 

Here  Ben  shoved  the  ale  to  Turner  who  drank  a  little  and 
proceeded ;  while  Ben  took  a  swig  and  passed  it  round. 

“  Well,  you  see,  messmates,  the  first  lieutenant  had  been 
washing  the  decks  on  the  morning  before,  and  the  carpenter 
had  been  ordered  to  let  the  water  in,  when  it  was  found  that 
the  water-cock  which  was  about  three  feet  below  the  water¬ 
line,  was  out  of  order,  and  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be 
repaired.  The  foreman  came  off  from  the  dock-yard,  and 
stated  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  ship  should  be  careened 
over  to  port,  sufficiently  to  raise  the  mouth  of  the  pipe — which 
went  through  the  ship’s  timbers  below — clean  out  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  that  they  might  work  at  it;  st),  between  seven  and  eight 
o’clock  on  that  morning,  the  whole  of  the  larboard  guns  were 
run  out  as  far  as  they  could  be,  and  of  course  the  larboard 
lower  deck  ports  were  open ;  the  starboard  guns  were  also 
run  in  amidships,  and  secured  by  the  tackles :  the  shifting 
over  of  this  great  weight  of  metal  brought  the  larboard  lower 
deck  port  cills  just  level  with  the  water ;  the  men  were  then 
able  to  get  at  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  to  the  water-cock  on  the 
starboard  side,  as  it  was  clean  out  of  the  water,  and  for  about 
an  hour  they  were  working  away  hard  at  it. 

“  It  was  about  nine  o’clock,  we  had  just  finished  our  break¬ 
fasts,  and  the  hands  had  been  turned  up,  when  the  last  lighter, _ 
with  the  rum  on  board,  came  alongside.  She  was  a  sloop  of 
fifty  tons,  called  the  Lark,  and*  belonged  to  three  brothers, 
whose  names  I  forget.  She  was  secured  to  the  larboard  side 
of  the  ship ;  and  the  hands  were  piped  ‘  clear  lighter.’  Some 
of  our  men  were  in  the  lighter  slinging  tlie  casks  ;  others  at 
the  yard  tackle  and  stay-falls  hoisting  in  ;  some  in  the  spirit 
room  stowing  away.  I  was  in  the  waist,  bearing  the  casks 
over,  down  the  hatchway ;  none  of  us  thinking  that  we  should 
never  mix  our  grog  out  of  that  liquor.” 

“No,  I  suppose  not,”  observed  Anderson;  “  but  we  little 
know  what  the  day  may  bring  forth.” 

“  That ’s  true  as  gospel,”  said  Ben. 

“  It’s  a  very  old  saying,  that  every  little  helps :  I  did  not 
think  of  it  at  the  time ;  but,  you  see,  as  we  were  clearing  the 
lighter,  all  the  men  were  on  the  larboard  side,  and  that  must 
have  brought  the  ship  down  still  more  to  port.  Then,  again, 
the  water  was  not  so  smooth  as  it  was  when  we  first  careened 
her,  and  it  began  to  wash  into  the  lower  deck  ports,  and  of 
course  had  no  escape,  so  that  there  was  very  soon  a  good 
weight  of  water  in  the  lower  deck.  There  were  mice  in  the 
ship ;  and  they  were  disturbed  by  the  water  entering  into  their 
quarters,  and  the  men  were  catching  them,  and  laughing  as 
they  swam  about,  little  thinking  that  it  was  to  be  a  general 
swim  so  soon  afterward.  But  the  carpenter  was  the  first  that 
perceived  that  there  was  danger ;  for  again,  you  see,  the  casks 
of  rum,  hoisted  in,  and  lying  on  the  decks  on  the  larboard  side, 
before  it  could  be  lowered  into  the  hold,  made  also  a  differ¬ 
ence  ;  and  so  the  carpenter  went  on  deck  to  the  lieutenant, 
who  was  olficer  of  the  watch,  requesting  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  order  the  ship  to  be  righted  somewhat,  as  she  could 
not  bear  it ;  but  the  lieutenant  gave  a  very  short  answer  to  the 
carpenter,  who  then  went  down  below.” 

“  Who  was  the  lieutenant  on  deck?”  inquired  Anderson. 

•*  I  don’t  recollect  his  right  name ;  he  was,  I  think,  the  third 
lieutenant:  he  went  by  the  name  of  ‘Jib  and  Foresail  Jack;’ 
for,  whenever  he  had  the  watch,  he  did  nothing  but  up  jib,  and 
down  jib,  up  foresail,  down  foresail,  every  five  minutes,  al¬ 
ways  worrying  the  men  for  nothing.  He  was  not  considered 
as  a  goo<l  officer,  but  a  very  troublesome  one :  he  had  a  knack 
of  twisting  and  moving  his  fingers  about  as  he  walked  the 
deck  ;  and  the  men  were  wont  to  say  that  ‘  he  must  have  been 
a  forty  piany  teacher.’  ” 

“  And  where  were  the  captain  and  first  lieutenant?”- said 
Anderson. 

‘‘  The  first  lieutenant  was,  at  the  time,  busy  in  the  wings,  I 
believe;  and  as  for  the  captain,  I  don’t  know  where  h«  was; 
but  you  know  a  captain  seldom  interferes  in  harbor.” 

“  What  sort  of  man  was  the  admiral?”  said  Anderson. 

“  He  was  a  thin  tall  man,  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age, 
and  he  stooped  a  good  deal  in  his  walk.”, 

“Wet  your  whistle,  Jem,”  said  Ben,  “for  this  is  a  long 
yam.” 

“Well,”  continued  Turner,  as  soon  as  he  had  put  down  the 
pot,  “  the  carpenter  came  up  a  second  time  on  the  quarter¬ 
deck  to  the  lieutenant,  and  said  to  him — 

“  ‘  If  you  please,  sir,  to  right  the  ship :  it’s  my  duty  to  tell 
you  she  will  not  bear  it  any  longer.’  He  spoke  in  a  very  posi 
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live  way,  as  was  his  duty ;  but  the  lieutenant  answered  with 
an  oath, — 

“  ‘  If  you  think,  sir,  that  you  can  manage  the  ship  better 
than  I  can,  you  had  better  take  the  command.’  I  was  in  the 
waist  at  the  time,  with  a  good  many  more  men,  and  we  heard 
what  the  carpenter  said,  and  what  answer  the  lieutenant  gave. 
Indeed,  we  were  all  aware  of  the  danger,  and  felt  very  uncom¬ 
fortable:  there  were  plenty  of  good  seamen  on  board,  who 
knew  what  they  were  about  almost  as  well  as  the  officers,  and 
certainly  better  than  the  one  who  had  the  watch. 

“A  few  minutes  afterwards  (whether  it  was  that  he  had  re¬ 
mained  that  time  doing  nothing,  merely  because  he  would  not 
be  dictated  to  by  the  carpenter,  I  know  not,)  the  lieutenant 
ordered  the  drummer  to  l>e  called  to  beat  to  quarters,  that  the 
guns  might  be  run  into  their  places  and  the  ship  righted.  The 
drummer’s  name  was  passed  along  quick  enough,  for  we  were 
all  alarmed  at  our  situation  ;  for  the  ship  just  then  heeled  over 
still  more.  I  jumped  down  off  the  gangway  as  soon  as  the 
drummer  was  called,  and  hastened  down  to  my  quarters.  The 
drum  was  not  beat,  for  the  man  had  not  time  to  get  his  drum. 
All  hands  were  now  tumbling  down  the  hatchways  as  fast  as 
they  could  to  their  quarters,  that  they  might  run  their  guns 
into  their  places,  and  so  right  the  ship.  The  gun  I  was  sta¬ 
tioned  at  was  the  thinl  gun  from  forward  on  the  starboard 
side  of  the  lower  gun-deck.  I  said  to  Carroll,  the  second  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  gun,  ‘  I  say,  let  us  try  to  get  our  gun  out  without 
waiting  for  the  drum,  as  the  sooner  we  right  the  better.’  We 
boused  out  our  gun,  which  had  bean  run  in  amidships ;  but 
the  ship  heeled  over  so  much  that,  do  all  we  could,  it  ran  in 
again  upon  us,  and  at  the  same  time  the  water  made  a  heavy 
rush  into  the  larboard  lower  deck  ports.  ‘  The  ship  is  sink, 
ing,  Carroll!’  cried  I;  ‘  lay  hold  of  the  ringbolt  and  jump 
out;  we  shall  all  bo  drowned!’  He  made  for  the  ring-bolt- 
caught  it,  climbed  out  of  the  port,  and  jumped  into  the  sea,  i 
I  presume  he  was  drowned,  for  I  never  saw  him  afterwards. 

I  followed  him  as  fast  as  I  could  out  of  the  same  port,  which 
was  the  one  belonging  to  our  gun  (the  third  from  forward  on 
the  starboard  side);  and  when  I  was  outside,  I  perceived  that 
all  the  other  port-holes  were  crowded  as  full  as  they  could  be 
with  the  heads  of  the  men,  all  trying  to  escape,  and  jamming 
oae  another  so  that  they  could  scarely  move  either  one  way  or 
the  other.  I  caught  hold  of  the  sheet  anchor,  which  was  just 
above  me,  to  prevent  falling  back  inboard ;  and,  perceiving  a 
w'omuii  struggling  at  the  port,  I  caught  hold  of  her,  dragged 
her  out,  and  threw  her  from  me.  The  ship  was  now  lying 
down  so  completely  on  her  larboard  broadside,  that  the  heads 
of  the  men  in  the  ports  disappeared  all  at  onco;  they  all  drop¬ 
ped  back  into  the  ship,  for  the  port-holes  were  now  upright; 
and  it  was  just  as  if  men  were  trying  to  get  out  of  the  tops 
of  so  many  chimnies,  with  nothing  for  their  feet  to  purchase 
upon.  Just  after  the  men  fell  inboard  there  came  a  rush  of 
air  through  the  ports,  so  violent  as  to  blow  my  hat  off.  It  was 
the  air  from  the  hold  and  lower  deck,  which  having  no  other 
vent,  escaped  as  the  water  which  poured  in  took  up  its  space. 
The  ship  then  sunk  in  a  moment,  righting  as  she  went  down. 

I  was  a  good  swimmer  and  diver,  and  when  she  was  sinking 
I  attempted  to  keep  above  water;  but  it  was  impossible:  I 
was  drawn  down  with  the  ship  until  she  reached  the  bottom. 
As  soon  as  she  grounded  the  water  boiled  and  bubbled  a  great 
deal,  and  then  I  found  that  I  could  swim,  and  began  to  rise  to 
the  surface.  A  man  tried  to  grapple  me  as  I  went  up;  his 
fore-fingers  caught  in  my  shoe,  between  the  shoe  and  my  foot. 
I  succeeded  in  kicking  off  my  shoe,  and  thus  got  rid  of  him ; 
and  then  I  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  water.” 

“  Take  breath  after  that,  Jem,”  said  Ben,  handing  him  the 
ale. 

“  I  can  till  you  that  I  could  hardly  take  breath  when  I  came 
to  the  surface,  for  my  head  came  up  through  a  quantity  of  tar, 
which  floated  like  fat  on  a  bofler,  and  it  nearly  smothered  me ; 
for  you  see,  there  had  been  one  or  two  casks  of  tar  on  the 
decks,  which  had  sj:ove  when  the  ship  was  going  down,  and 
the  tar  got  up  to  the  top  of  the  water  before  I  did.  It  pre¬ 
vented  me  from  seeing  at  first,  but  I  heard  the  guns  firing  as 
signals  of  distress.”  Here  Turner  drank  some  ale. 

“  Well,”  said  he,  after  a  short  pause,  “  I  may  as  well  finish 
my  story.  As  soon  as  I  could  clear  the  tar  from  my  eyes,  I 
saw  the  main  topsail  halyard  block  about  level  with  the  water’s 
edge,  about  eight  or  ten  yards  from  me ;  so  I  swam  to  it  and 
rode  on  it,  holding  on  by  the  halyards,  and  then  I  looked  about 
me.  The  fore,  main,  and  mizen  tops  were  all  above  water, 
as  was  a  part  of  the  bowsprit,  and  also  part  of  the  ensign- 
staff,  with  the  flag  hoisted — for  you  see,  messmates,  we  went 
down  in  only  thirteen  and  a  half  fathom  water,  that  is,  about 


eighty  feet;  and,  as  1  said  before,  she  measured  sixty-six  feet 
from  the  keelson  up  to  the  taffrail ;  and  she  grounded  as 
nearly  upright  as  a  vessel  could ;  for  the  lighter,  which  was 
fast  to  leeward  when  she  went  down,  caught  the  main  yard, 
which  helped  to  right  her  as  she  sank — but  the  lighter  went 
down  with  her.  Well,  as  1  looked  round,  I  saw  the  admi¬ 
ral’s  baker  in  the  mizen  shrouds,  and  there  was  the  body  of 
the  woman  I  had  dragged  out  of  the  port  rolling  about  close 
to  him.  The  baker  was  an  Irishman,  of  the  name  of  Cla- 
ridge ;  and  I  called  out  to  him,  *  Bod,  reach  out  your  hand 
and  catch  hold  of  that  woman,  I  dare  say  she  is  not  dead.’ 

He  said,  *  She ’s  desul  enough;  it ’s  of  no  use  to  lay  hold 
of  her.’ 

I  answered,  ‘  She  is  not  dead.’  He  caught  hold  of  the 
woman  and  hung  her  head  over  one  of  the  rattlings  of  the 
mizen  shrouds,  and  there  she  swung  by  her  chin  till  a  wash 
came  and  lifted  her  off,  and  then  she  rolled  about  again.  Just 
then,  one  of  the  captains  of  the  frigates  came  up  in  his  boat. 

I  waved  my  hand  toward  the  woman — he  stopped  pulling, 
the  men  dragged  her  into  the  boat,  and  laid  her  in  the  stern 
sheets. 

“  ‘  My  man,’  said  tlie  captain,  ‘  I  must  pick  up  those  who 
are  in  more  danger  than  you.’ 

“  ‘  All  right,  sir,’  said  I;  ‘  I ’m  safe  moored  hero.’ 

“  There  was  oae  of  our  men  hanging  on  the  main-stay,  and 
roaring  like  a  bull,  as  he  tried  to  climb  by  it  out  of  the  water. 
Had  he  only  remained  quiet,  he  would  have  done  well  enough. 
The  boat  took  him  off  first,  and  then  others  of  the  people  who 
were  clinging  about  the  masts  and  rigging,  including  the 
baker  and  myself.  It  then  pulled  on  board  the  Victory  with 
us ;  and  I  once  more  found  good  dry  planks  between  me  and 
the  salt  water.” 

“  Was  the  captain  and  admiral  saved  ?” 

“  Captain  Waghorn  was :  he  could  not  swim;  but  one  of 
the  seamen  held  him  up.  The  admiral  was  drowned  in  his 
cabin.  Captain  Waghom  tried  to  acquaint  him  that  the  ship 
was  sinking;  but  the  heeling  over  of  the  ship  had  so  jammed 
the  doors  of  the  cabin,  that  they  could  not  be  opened.” 

“  What  became  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  watch  and  the  car¬ 
penter  ?”  ' 

“  The  lieutenant  of  the  watch  was  drowned — and  so  indeed 
was  the  carpenter :  his  body  was  taken  up,  I  believe,  by  ili>' 
same  boat  which  picked  up  Lieutenant  Durham.”  When  1 
went  on  board  of  the  Victory,  I  saw  the  carpenter’s  body  bc> 
fore  the  galley  fire — some  women  were  attempting  to  recover 
him,  but  he  was  quite  dead.  There  was  a  strong  westerly 
breeze,  although  the  day  was  fine ;  and  the  wind  made  the 
water  so  rough,  that  there  was  great  danger  of  the  boats  get¬ 
ting  entangled  in  the  rigging  and  spars,  when  they  came  to 
take  the  men  off,  or  more  would  have  been  saved.” 

“  How  many  do  you  think  were  lost  altogether?”  inquired 
Anderson. 

“  We  had  our  whole  complement  on  board,  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-five  men ;  and  there  were  more  than  three  hundred 
women  on  board,  besides  a  great  many  Jews  with  slops  and 
watches ;  as  there  always  are,  you  know,  when  a  ship  is  paid, 
and  the  men  have  any  money  to  be  swindled  out  of.  I  don’t 
exactly  know  how  many  men  were  saved,  but  there  was  only 
one  w'oman,  which  was  the  one  I  dragged  out  of  the  port. 
There  was  a  great  fat  old  bumboat  woman,  whom  the  sailors 
used  to  call  the  “  Royal  George,” — slie  was  picked  up  float¬ 
ing,  for  she  was  too  fat  to  sink ;  but  she  had  b^n  floating  the 
wrong  way  uppermost,  and  she  was  dead.  There  was  a  poor 
little  child  saved  rather  strangely.  He  was  picked  up  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  in  a  wherry,  bolding  on  to  the  wool  of  a 
sheep  which  had  escaped  and  was  swimming.  His  father 
and  mother  were  drowned,  and  the  boy  did  not  know  their 
names ;  all  that  he  knew  was,  that  his  own  name  was  Jack ; 
so  they  christened  him  John  Lamb,  and  the  gentleman  took 
care  of  him.” 

“  Have  you  no  idea  how  many  men  were  saved.  Turner?” 

“  I  only  know  this — that  the  Admiralty  ordered  five  pounds 
a  man  to  be  given  to  the  seamen  who  were  saved,  as  a  recom¬ 
pense  for  the  loss  of  their  clothes,  and  1  heard  that  only 
seventy-five  claimed  it ;  but  how  many  marines  were  saved, 
or  other  people  who  were  on  board,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  per¬ 
haps,  altogether,  there  might  be  two  hundred  or  more — for 
yo\4  see  the  seamen  had  the  worst  chance  of  being  saved,  as 
they  were  almost  all  down  in  the  hold,  or  on  the  lower  and 
main  decks  at  their  guns.  A  few  days  after  the  ship  went 
down  the  bodies  would  come  up,  eight  or  ten  almost  the  same 
time — rising  to  the  top  of  the  water  so  suddenly  as  to  frighten 

*N»w  Admiral  Sir  Philip  Durha 
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people  who  wore  passing  near.  The  watermen  made  a  good 
thing  of  it ;  for,  as  the  bodies  rose,  they  took  from  them  their 
•hoe  buckles,  money,  and  watches,  and  then  towed  them  on 
shore  to  be  buried.” 

“  That  lieutenant  had  much  to  answer  for  ”  obsenrcd  Ben  ; 
his  false  pride  was  the  cause  of  it  all.” 

**  It  would  seem  so — but  God  only  knows,”  replied  Ander¬ 
sen.  ”  Come,  my  lads,  the  beer  is  out,  and  it’s  two  bells  in 
the  middle  watch.  I  think  we  had  better  turn  in.  Jack, 
what’s  to  become  of  you  7” 

”  Oh  !  I’ll  find  a  plank,”  said  I. 

“So  you  shall,  boy,  andabed  upon  it,”  replied  Ben;  “come 
and  turn  in  with  me,  and  don’t  you  dream  that  the  larboard 
lower  deck  ports  are  open.”  . 


THE  ART  OF  RISING. 

A  HINT  TO  YOVNC  LAWTESS. 


“  1  he  art  of  rising,”  said  Mr.  Horatio  Luckless,  “  the  art 
of  rising!  I  wish  I  hud  it;  but,  alas!  Ido  not  at  present  see 
my  way  clear.  Here  I  lie,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  get 
up.  Pump  court  is  never  very  bright,  and  we  have  had  a 
succession  of  mornings  which  its  oldest  inhabitants  never  re¬ 
membered.  As  Dr.  Johnson  says,  ‘  1  shall  die  convinced  that 
the  weather  is  uncertain.’  It  must,  I  fear,  be  getting  late,  but 
I  cannot  tell  whether  my  laundress  has  been  here  yet.  I  hear 
nothing  but  the  clank  of  those  disagreeable  pattens,  which  the 
washerwomen  w  ill  wear,  in  spite  of  the  request  of  the  benchers 
to  take  them  ofi'  when  they  walk  through  the  inn ;  and  here  I 
lie,  remote  from  all  the  world,  with  not  one  soul  to  care 
whether  I  sleep  out  the  whole  of  the  day  or  no.  I  wish  some 
one  would  make  me  get  up,|I  would  go  through  a  great  deal ;  I 
wish  to  be  thoroughly  roused.  1  have  been  all  but  out  of  bed 
severtLl  times,  but  have  only  ended  by  drawing  the  clothes 
tighter  round  me.  I  wish  I  had  more  resolution,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  great  deficiency  in  my  character.  I  have  many  good 
points,  but  I  cannot  get  up  in  the  morning.  I  make  vows  in 
vain  every  night ;  I  go  to  bed  early  on  purpose ;  this  I  am  able 
to  accomplish,  but  I  cannot  get  up  a  bit  the  sooner.  See  that 
window,  now ;  see  that  horrid  fog  looking  in  at  me.  Could 
any  one  even  imagine  a  morning  like  this  ?  Nothing  ran  be 
worse  except  to-morrow  morning.  Yet  I  have  heard  that  a 
man  can  accustom  himself  to  get  up  at  four  if  he  tries,  and 
here  I  am  snug  at  half-past  nine..  Yet,  if  I  had  any  induce¬ 
ment  to  rise,  I  think  1  might  be  able.  If  I  had  any  thing  to 
work  at,  then  how  willingly  1  would  stir  ;  but  as  it  is,  get  up 
I  cannot;  1  have  not  ‘  the  art  of  rising.’  ” 

At  this  moment,  something  with  a  heavy  sound  was  drop¬ 
ped  through  the  valve  of  the  outer  door,  and  fell  into  the  pas¬ 
sage.  This  might  not  have  attracted  any  observation  from 
Mr.  Luckless,  but  it  was  accompanied  with  a  clink,  which  to 
his  luiaccustomed  organ  conveyed  a  sound  which  nature  has 
contrived  to  be  one  of  the  most  pleasing  to  the  human  ear. — 
To  throw  back  the  bed  clothes,  to  seize  his  trousers,  to  put 
them  on,  to  rush  to  the  passage,  was,  in  the  language  of  the 
most  fashionable  novels,  “  the  work  of  a  moment.” 

And  what  did  Mr.  Luckless  see  7  Could  it  be  7  If  it  was 
not  the  thing  itself,  it  was  certainly  very  like  it.  It  had  the 
exact  shape  of  a  brief.  He  tum^  it  on  its  face ;  it  was  a 
brief;  and  thus  was  it  endorsed,  *In  the  Common  Pleas, 
Wolf  V.  Lamb.  Brief  for  the  defendant,  Mr.  Horatio  Luck¬ 
less.  Two  guas.  With  you,  Mr.  Seijeant  Talfourd.  Jen¬ 
kins  and  Snagg.’  ”  And  on  a  slip  of  paper  which  accompa¬ 
nied  it  were  these  words,  “  This  ccuise  stands  No.  4,  on  the 
list  for  to-day.” 

And  where  were  the  two  guineas  7  Was  he  deceived  in  the 
sound  ef  money  7  No,  they  were  neatly  wrapped  up  in  a 
piece  of  white  paper,  and  ttey  lay  on  the  floor.  How  beau¬ 
tiful  they  looked :  how  superior  to  any  other  sovereigns  the 
gold  seemed;  and  how  much  n)ore  lovely  than  any  other  silver 
the  two  shillings  looked.  They  were,  in  fact,  well  worth  half- 
a-cruwn  each,  and  he  wouldn’t  have  parted  with  them  on  any 
account  for  that  sum.  How  charming  her  Majesty’s  profile 
looked  on  them  as  he  turned  them  over!  This  was  sacred 
gold;  it  was  the  first  he  ever  had  received ;  it  must  be  set 
apsut  and  handed  down  to  his  children  as  an  heir-loom,  for 
children  he  might  now  think  of. 


Jenkins  and  Snagg !  How  many  soft  emotions  were  raised 
by  the  former  name.  It  might  not  be  a  very  musical  one,  but 
it  was  English — Saxon  to  the  backbone.  If  the  respectable 
house  of  Jenkins  and  Snagg  took  him  by  the  hand  his  fortune 
was  made.  All  this  did  he  ejaculate  in  his  shirt  and  nether 
habiliments,  when  suddenly  he  thought  of  the  mysterious  slip 
of  pap«r — ‘  This  cause  stands  No.  4  in  the  list  to-day.’  The 
deuce  it  did !  and  he  had  not  read  a  word  of  it.  What  was 
to  be  done?  Now  he  took  the  brief  up,  and  read  a  little  of 
it :  next  he  put  on  a  boot.  Then  he  read  again  tha  interest¬ 
ing  endorsement,  in  which  his  own  name  appeared  so  con¬ 
spicuously  :  then  he  began  to  shave.  All  tliis  took  up  some 
time,  and  his  anxiety  rather  retarded  than  forwarded  his  oper 
ations. 

In  less  than  an  hour,  however,  he  was  dressed  and  ready, 
but  he  had  no  breakfast.  Appetite,  indeed,  he  felt  but  little ; 
he  was  too  much  pleased,  too  nervous  to  eat.  Taking  up  his 
valued  brief  in  one  hand,  and  a  crust  of  bread  in  the  other, 
he  told  his  little  boy,  who  had  by  this  time  arrived,  with  some 
what  of  an  important  air,  that  he  was  going  to  the  Common 
Pleas,  and  thither  did  he  bend  his  path  with  hasty  steps.  He 
shouldered  his  way  through  the  groups  of  witnesses,  clerks 
and  idlers,  generally  found  loitering  about  the  doors  of  the 
court,  slipped  on  his  wig  and  gown,  and  pushed  into  court 
with  a  look  which  seemed  to  say  that  the  afiairs  of  this  world 
rested  pretty  much  on  his  shoulders. 

He  first  ran  to  the  paper  of  causes,  and  found,  with  dismay, 
that  the  cause  of  “  Wolf  v.  Lamb”  was  actually  on  ;  the  jury 
wore,  in  truth,  in  the  act  of  delivering  their  verdict.  He  was 
just  in  time  to  hear  the  foreman  say,  “  We  find  for  the  plain- 
tifl’,  damages  £160,  and  to  encounter  in  the  well  of  the  court 
the  displeased  face  of  his  client,  Mr.  Jenkins.  He  had  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  speak  with  his  leader,  who  was  in  the  next  cause 
which  was  called  on.  He  found  that  of  the  three  causes 
which  had  stood  before  that  of  “  Wolf  v.  Lamb,”  the  first  had 
been  undefended,  in  the  second  the  record  bad  been  with¬ 
drawn,  and  the  third  was  submitted  to  arbitration. 

Mr.  Jenkins  came  round  to  him  for  his  brief,  w  hich  he  had 
scarcely  been  able  to  read,  and  on  receiving  it  said  to  him 
with  gravity,-  but  with  some  good  nature,  “  Allow  me,  Mr. 
Luckless,  as  an  old  member  ol  the  profession,  to  remind  you, 
that  the  only  way  to  get  on  at  the  bar  is  to  learn  the  art  of 
rising.” 


.  CHARADE. 

Tlie  widow  Jones  is  fair  and  fat, 

And  her  gait  is  seldom  hurried — 

What  has  the  widow  Jones  been  at. 

That,  to-day,  she  looks  so  flurried? 

Sir  Hugh  had  ridden  a  score  of  miles. 

And  well  ‘  my  first  ’  has  sped  him. 

To  drink  in  the  tones  of  the  widow  Jones, 

And  to  ask  her  if  she  ’ll  wed  him. 

Now  stmpl©  maidens  who  nothing  know. 

Will  melt  when  a  lover  wooes  ’em  ; — 

Then  how,  when  her  suitors  bend  so  low. 
Should  a  widow’s  lip  refuse  ’em  7 
And  many  a  day,  as  her  neighbors  say, 

Tho’  so  grave'  and  good  she ’s  recksned, 

To  win  Sir  Hugh,  and  to  keep  him  true, 

Has  the  widow  spun  ‘  mv  second  !  ’ 

And  so  when,  at  last,  he  declared  his  love, 
And  described  his  varied  feelings. 

And  told  how  he  needed  some  hand  to  move 
*  My  all  ’  from  his  doors  and  ceilings ; 

The  widow  Jones,  with  a  gentle  ‘  yes,’ 

Put  an  end  to  the  old  man’s  sorrow. 

And  declared  that  in  cupboard,  shelf,  or  press. 
Not  one  should  remain  to-morrow  ! 

Now  tho’  you  may  wonder  the  good  old  knight 
So  long  for  a  wife  should  tarry. 

And  tho’  you  may  fancy  the  cause  was  slight 
Which  induced  Sir  Hugh  to  marry : 

Yet  I  think  you  will  see,  in  the  Registry, 
Where  all  weddings  are  now  included, 

That  nine  out  of  ten,  of  our  married  men. 
Have  wed  for  the  cause  Sir  Hugh  did  ! 
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THE  FORSAKEN! 

STANZAS  COMPOSED  POE  MUSIC. 

He  never  meets  me,  as  of  old, 

As  friends,  less  cherish’d,  mvet  me; 

His  g;lance  is  ever  calm,  and  cold. 

To  welcome,  or  to  greet  mo  : 

His  sighs  ne’er  follow  where  1  move. 

Or  tell  what  others’  sighs  do — 

But  though  his  lips  ne’er  say  “  1  love,” 

I  often  think  his  eyes  do ! 

He  never  turns,  amid  the  throng. 

Where  colder  ears  will  listen ; 

Or  gives  one  thought  to  that  poor  song, 
Once  made  his  eyelids  glisten ; 

But  sometimes,  when  «>ur  glances  meet, 
As  looks  less  warm — more  w'ise — do. 

Albeit  his  lips  ne’er  say,  “  ’tis  sweet” — 

I  often  think  his  eyes  do ! 

Oh !  brighter  smiles  than  mine  may  glass 
His  hours  of  mirth, 'or  sorrow; 

-  And  fairer  forms  than  mine  may  pa-^s 
Across  his  path,  to-morrow : 

But  something  whisjxTs  solace  yet. 

As  stars  through  darken’d  skies  do ; 

His  lips  ne’er  say,  “  I  don’t  f(»rget” — 

I  often  think  his  eyes  do ! 


REMARKABLE  CONDUCT  OF  A  LITTLE  GIRL. 

The  following  extraonlinary  act  was  performed  by  a  child 
in  Lyons  not  long  ago,  according  to  a  continental  pajier: 

An  unfortunate  artisan,  the  father  of  a  family,  was  deprived 
of  work  by  the  depressed  state  of  his  trade  during  a  whole 
winter.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  could  get  a  mor>» 
sel  of  food  now  and  then  for  his  famished  wife  and  children. 
Things  grew  worse  and  worse  with  him,  and  at  length,  on  at¬ 
tempting  to  rise  one  morning  for  the  purpose  of  going  out'  as 
usual  in  quest  of  employment,  he  fell  back  in  a  fainting  con¬ 
dition  beside  his  wife,  who  had  already  been  confined  to  her 
bed  by  illness  for  two  months.  The  poor  man  felt  himself  ill. 
and  his  strength  utterly  gone.  He  had  two  boys,  yet  in  mere 
childhood,  and  one  girl  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old. — 
For  a  longtime  the  whole  charge  of  the  household  had  fallen 
on  this  girl.  She  had  tended  the  sickbed  of  her  mother,  and 
had  watched  over  her  little  brothers  with  more  than  parental 
care.  Now,  when  the  father  ten)  was  taken  ill,  there  seemed 
to  be  not  a  vestige  of  hope  for  the  family,  excepting  in  the 
exertions  which  might  be  made  by  her,  young  as  she  was. 

The  first  thought  of  the  poor  little  girl  was  to  seek  for  work 
proportioned  to  her  strength.  But  that  the  family  might  not 
starve  in  the  meantime,  she  resolved  to  go  to  one  of  the  Houses 
of  Charity,  where  food  was  given  out,  she  had  heard,  to  the 
poor  and  needy.  The  person  to  whom  she  address«*d  herself 
accordingly,  inscribed  her  name  in  the  list  of  applicants,  and  i 
told  her  to  come  .back  again  in  a  day  or  two,  when  the  case 
would  have  been  deliberated  upon.  Alas,  during  this  delib¬ 
eration,  her  parents  and  brothers  would  starve !  The  girl 
stated  this,  but  was  informed  that  the  formalities  mentioned 
were  indispensible.  She  cam  •  again  to  the  streets,  and,  al¬ 
most  agonised  by  the  knowledge  how  anxiously  she  was  ex¬ 
pected,  with  bread,  at  hexme,  she  resolved  to  ask  charity  from 
the  passengers  in  the  public  ways.  [ 

No  one  heeded  the  modest  unobtrusive  appeal  of  her  out¬ 
stretched  hand.  Her  heart  was  too  full  to  |M*nnit  her  to 
speak.  Could  any  one  have  seen  the  Urrturing  anxiety  that 
filled  her  breast,  she  must  have  been  pitied  and  relieved.  As 
the  case  stood,  it  is  not  perhaps  surpri.sing  that  some  rude  be¬ 
ing  menaced  her  with  the  police.  She  was  frightened.  Shiv¬ 
ering  with  cold,  and  crying  bitterly,  she  fled  homeward. — 
When  she  mounted  the  stairs  and  opened  the  door,  the  first 
words  that  she  heard  were  the  cries  of  her  brothers  for  some- 
thing  to  eat— ‘  Bread!  bread!’  She  saw  her  father  .soothing 
and  supporting  her  fainting  mother,  and  heard  him  say— 
Bread  !  she  dies  for  want  of  food.* 
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’*  I  have  no  bread !”  rrieil  tin*  poor  girl  with  angui.sh  in  her 
tones. 

The  cry  of  disappointiuont  and  desjiair  which  came  at  these 
words  fn>m  her  father  and  brothers,  caused  her  to  rvcall  what 
she  hatl  said,  and  conceal  the  truth.  “  1  have  not  got  it  yet,” 
she  (‘xclaiined,  “  but  I  will  have  it  immediately.  1  have  given 
the  baker  the  money;  h«  was  serving  some  rich  p«*ople,  and 
he  told  me  to  wait  or  come  back.  I  came  to  tell  you  that  it 
would  8»M»n  lie  here.” 

After  these  words,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  she  loft  the 
house  again.  A  thought  had  ent*>red  her  head,  ami,  mad¬ 
dened  by  the  distress  of  tliose  she  lovtnl  so  «lcarly,  she  had  in¬ 
stantaneously  re.solvt'd  to  put  it  in  exwution.  She  ran  front 
one  stn'et  to  aiuither,  till  she  saw  a  baker’s  shop  in  which 
there  apjteared  to  lx'  no  {K*rson,  and  then,  summoning  all  h«T 
determination,  she  ent.'red,  lifu'd  a  loaf,  uml  lk*d  !  The  shop¬ 
keeper  saw  her  from  behind.  He  crietl  loudly,  ran  out  after 
her,  and  pointed  her  out  to  tht*  people  passing  by.  The  girl 
run  on.  She  was  pursued,  and  finally  a  man  seized  the  loaf 
which  she  carrietl.  The  object  of  her  <lesin‘s  taken  away, 
she  had  no  motive  to  prttcetnl,  and  was  sidzed  at  onc»^  Tlwy 
}  conveyed  her  toward  the  office  of  the  |M>lice ;  a  crowd,  as 
I  usual,  having  gathen*d  in  attt'ndance.  The  |HK>r  girl  threw 
I  around  her  despairing  glances  which  seemed  to  seek  sonn*  fa- 
I  vorable  object  from  whom  to  ask  mercy.  At  last,  when  she 
had  been  brought  to  the  court  of  the  |K>lice  ofHce,  and  was  in 
waiting  for  the  order  to  enter,  she  saw  bt'fore  her  a  little  girl 
of  her  own  age,  who  appeared  to  lo»»k  on  her  with  a  glance 
full  of  kindness  and  compassion.  Undet  the  impulst'  of  the 
moment,  still  thinking  of  the  condition  ttf  her  family,  she 
whispered  to  the  stranger  the  cause  of  her  act  of  theft. 

“  Father  and  mother,  and  my  two  brothers,  an-  dying  for 
want  of  bread !”  said  she. 

“  IVhere  f”  askt^l  the  strange  girl  anxiously. 

“  Rue - ,  No.  10” - .  she  had  only  time  to  add  the 

name  of  her  parents  to  this  communication,  when  she  was 
carried  in  before  the  commissary  of  police. 

Meanwhile,  the  pmir  family  at  home  suffered  all  the  mise¬ 
ries  of  susjiense.  F**ar.s  for  their  child’s  safety  were  aildtnlto 
the  other  aflUctions  of  the  parents.  At  length  they  heanl  ftart- 
steps  ascentling  the  stair.  An  eager  cry  of  hojte  was  uttered 
by  all  the  four  unfortunates,  but,  alas  !  a  stranger  appeanMl  in 
place  of  their  own  little  one.  Yet  the  stranger  seemed  to  them 
like  an  angel.  Her  cheeks  had  a  beautiful  bloom,  and  long 
flaxen  hair  fell  in  curls  upon  her  shoulders.  She  brought  to 
them  bread,  and  a  small  basket  of  other  provisions. 

“Your  girl,’  she  said,  ”  will  not  comeback  perhaps  to-day; 
but  keep  up  your  spirits  !  See  what  she  has  sent  you  !  ” 

After  these  encouraging  words,  the  young  messtmger  of  gtNxl 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  father  five  francs,  and  then  turning 
round  to  cast  a  look  of  pity  and  satisfaction  on  the  poor  family, 
who  were  dumb  with  emotion,  she  ilisappeared. 

The  history  of  these  five  francs  is  the  most  remarkable  part 
of  this  afl'air.  This  little  benevolent  fairy  was,  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  say,  the  same  pitying  s{H*ctator  who  had  been 
addressed  by  the  abstractor  of  the  loaf  at  the  police.  As  soon 
as  she  had  heard  what  was  said  there,  she  had  gone  away, 
resolved  to  take  some  meat  to  the  prMtr  family.  But  she  re¬ 
membered  that  her  mamma  was  from  hom»?  that  day,  and  was 
at  a  loss  how  to  pn>cure  money  or  food,  until  she  bethought 
herself  of  a  n^source  of  a  strange  kind.  She  recollected  that 
a  hair-dresser,  who  lived  neai  h»‘r  mother’s  house,  and  who 
knew  her  family,  had  often  commended  her  beautiful  hair,  and 
had  told  her  to  come  to  him  whenever  sht?  wishetl  to  have  it 
cut,  and  he  would  give  her  a  louis  for  it.  This  usetl  to  make 
her  proud  and  pleastul,  but  she  n«tw  thought  «>f  it  in  a  different 
way.  In  order  to  procure  money  for  the  assistance  of  the 
starving  family,  she  went  straight  to  the  hair-dresser’s,  put 
him  in  mind  of  his  promise,  and  offered  to  let  him  cut  off  all 
her  pretty  locks  for  what  he  thought  them  worth. 

Naturally  surprised  by  such  an  application,  the  hair-dresser, 
who  was  a  kind  and  intelligent  man,  made  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  his  young  friend’s  visit.  Her  secn?t  was  easily  drawn 
from  her,  and  it  caused  the  hair-dresser  almost  to  sIimI  tears 
of  pleasure.  He  feigned  to  comply  with  the  conditions  pro¬ 
posed,  and  gave  the  bargainer  fifteen  francs,  promising  tit  come 
and  claim  his  pnrehase  at  some  future  day.  The  little  girl 
then  gi>t  a  basket,  faMi^ht  provisions,  and  set  out  on  her  errand 
of  mercy.  Before  she  returned,  the  hair-dresser  had  gone  to 
her  mother’s,  found  that  lady  come  home,  and  related  to  her 
the  whole  circumstances.  So  that  when  the  possessor  of  the 
golden  tresses  came  back,  she  was  gratified  by  being  received 
into  the  open  aims  of  her  pleased  and  praising  parent. 
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When  the  story  was  told  at  the  police  office  by  the  hair- 
dresser,  the  alwtraction  of  the  loaf  was  visited  by  no  severe 
punishment.  The  singular  circiimatancos  connecteti  with  th«* 
case  raised  many  friends  to  the  artisan  and  his  family,  and  he 
was  soon  restored  to  health  and  comfort. 


THE  CONJURER. 

*  Msrryf  eono  up!  I  can  see  as  far  into  a  wall  as  acotlwr!^ 

If  you  ’ll  tell  mo  tlie  reason  why  LnCy  de  Vere, 

Thinks  no  more  of  her  silks,  or  her  satins; 

If  you  ’ll  tell  mo  the  reason  >^hy,  cloudy  or  clear, 

She  goes  both  to  vespers  and  matins: 

Then  I  think  I  can  tell  why  yoUng  Harry  de  Vaux/ 

Who  once  cannl  for  nought  bat  his  wine,  has . 

Been  seen— ^like  a  saint — ^or  a  fortnight  or  to, 

In  a  niche,  at  St.  Thomas  Aquinas’ ! 

If  you  ’ll  tell  me  the  reason.  Sir  Rowland  will  ride 
As  though  lie ’d  a  witch  on  his  crupper, 

Whenever  he  hopes  to  join  Rosalie’s  side, 

Or  is  going  to  meet  lier  at  supjier » 

Then  I  think  1  can  tell  how  it  is  that  his  groom, 

'  With  a  horse  that  is  better  and  faster,  [room. 

Though  the  coaches  make  way,  and  the  people  make 
Can  never  keep  np  with  his  master ! 

If  you  ^11  tell  me  the  reason  why  Isabella  eyes 
Sparkle  brighter  than  Isabel’s  rubies  ; 

If  you  ’ll  tell  me  the  reason  why  Isabel’s  sighs 
T um  sensible  men  into  boobies : 

Then  I  think  1  can  tell — when  she  promised,  last  night. 
To  waltz,  and  my  eye  turn’d  to  thank  hers, 

Why  it  was  that  my  heart  felt  so  wondrously  light, 
Though  1  hadn't  a  sous  at  my  banker’s ! 

If  you  ’ll  fell  me  the  reason  a  maiden  must  sigh, 

When  she  looks  at  a  star,  of  a  planet ; 

If  you  ’ll  tell  me  the  reason  she  (Tings  her  book  by, 

When  you  know  she  has  scarcely  began  it: 

If  her  cheek  has  grown  pale,  and  if  dim  is  her  eye, 

And  her  breathing  both  fevered  and  faint  is. 

Then  I  think  it  exceedingly  likely  that  I 
Can  tell  what  that  maiden’s  complaint  is  f 


MISERIES  OF  A  MUSICAL  MISS. 

Singing  a  most  pathetic,  enchanting  song,  which  you  intend 
shall  entrance  all  present.  Conversation,  which  before  had 
died  a  natural  death,  starts  into  life  with  renewed  vigor. — 
After  an  ineffectual  struggle  to  make  yourself  heard,  yoir  at 
length  desist. 

Practising  a  beautiful  new  song,  fer  a  party,  and  hearing  it 
sung  by  the  first  Miss  who  is  asked. 

A  large  harpMitring  breaking  in  the  middle  of  a  splendid 
fantasia,  having  no  ether  to  replace  it. 

Having  sung  a  brilliant  Italian  bravura  (as  you  imagine) 
with  great  execution  and  taste,  the  compliments  which  are 
showered  on  you  from  a  set  of  earless  exquisites,  such  as 
*  very  pretty  I’  *  what  a  sweet  thing  V  ‘  really  a  very  pretty  lit¬ 
tle  song !’ 

Playing  on  a  piano  out  of  tune,  guiltless  of  soft  notes,  half 
a  dozen  of  the  principsd  being  judiciously  dumb. 

After  singing  in  your  best  style  a  very  beautiful  song,  being 
asked  if  you  ever  heard  Miss  Brown  or  Mrs.  Black  sing  it  ? 
The  tone  of  the  inquiry  leaving  no  doubt  on  your  mind  that  it 
is  considered  you  would  ba  much  improved  by  only  hearing 
those  ladies. 

A  Miss  (in  an  unhappy  moment)  being  asked  to  play  a 
waits,  and  having  seated  herself  at  the  piano,  remaining  there 
a  fixture  for  the  evening. 

In  the  middle  of  a  sentimental  song,  to  which  all  and  sun¬ 
dry  are  listening  attentively,  the  bustling  entrance  of  two  ser¬ 
vants  with  tea,  coffee,  See.,  and  all  that  follows. 

Hearing  a  Miss  asked  to  sing,  and  listening  to  the  mawkish 


excuses,  which  last  fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  such  as,  *  re¬ 
ally  I  cearcrly  ever  sing,’  ‘quite  out  of  practice,’  ‘  I  have  such 
a  cold,’  Acc.  <fcc. 

Playing  an  overture,  and,  in  the  middle  of  a  brilliant  passage, 
haring  tiro  leaves  suddenly  turned  over  by  n  polite  young  gen* 
tlernan,  which  lands  you  safely  into  the  middle  of  the  adagio 
movement. 

I  Being  requested  to  sing  after  supper,  about  forty  people 
present,  the  most  of  whom  are  strangers  to  you.  Commencing 
your  song  three  notes  too  high,  and  after  shrilly  screaming 
higher  than  you  ever  screamed  before,  you  are  at  length  com¬ 
pelled  to  desist,  amidst  a  suppressed  titter,  and  affectedly  kind 
remonstrances  to  '*  go  on.” 

Tlie  ineffectual  efforts  which  you  make  to  conceal  your 
mirth,  at  witnessing  a  young  exquisite  accompany  himself 
on  the  piano,  and  with  his  shoulders  paying  their  addresses  to 
his  ears,  and  his  eyes  doing  the  same  to  the  ceiling,  sing  a 
very  low  sentimental  ditty,  about  a  broken  heart.  At  length 
the  word  farewell  (which  occupies  at  least  ten  minutes)  is 
drawled  forili  by  an  effort  of  nature,  as  if  he  and  his  toice  both 
meant  quietly  to  expire  together. 

being  obliged  (by  dint  of  incessant  importunities)  to  lend  e 

I  music  book,  full  of  rare  and  lieautiful  songs,  all  of  which,  of 
course,  Ihen  become  quite  common  amongst  your  masical  ac 
qinimtances. 

Singing  dt  a  party  that  beautiful  song  *  Farewell,  Dearest  l' 
and  haring  got  through  the  first  two  bars,  y«u  are  disagreea' 
I  bly  surprised  by  hearing  ‘two  by  honors,’  squeaked  forth  from 
the  far  end  of  room  f  however,  yon  take  courage,  and  get 
on.  The  following  accordingly  is  heard ; 

Blessings  with  thee  go  (we  have  the  odd  trick). 

1  Sunshine  b<‘ u])on  (trumps)  flowers  around  (spades). 

Thwu  wert  kind  (hearts  were  trumps). 

All  the  world  (you placed  ill); 

Fortune  felt  (the  rublier’s  lost)  ; 

Troubled  heart  (I  had  no  hearts). 
l>earest  (never  trunrp  second  In  hand). 

Fare-thee-well  (fifteen  and  sixiicnce)’. 

Here  song  and  whist  both  conclude. 


THE  DAWN  IS  BREAKING  O’ER  US....Bt  T.  Motm*. 

The  dawn  is  breaking  o’er  us. 

See,  heaven  hath  caught  its  hue! 

We’ve  day’s  long  light  before  us, 

What  sport  shall  we  pursue  ? 

The  hunt  o’er  hill  and  lea  ? 

The  sail  o’er  summer  sea  ? 

Oh  let  not  hour  so  sweet 
Unwing’d  by  pleasure  fleet. 

The  dawn  is  breaking  o’er  us, 

See,  heaven  hath  caught  its  hue  f 
We’ve  day’s  long  light  before  us, 

Vyhat  sport  shall  we  pursue  7 
But  see,  while  we’re  deciding, 

What  morning  sport  to  play, 
the  dial’s  hand  is  gliding. 

And  morn  hath  pass’d  away. 

Ah,  who’d  have  thought  that  noon 
W’ould  o’er  us  steal  so  soon, 

That  mom’s  sweet  hour  of  prime 
Would  last  so  short  a  time? 

But  come,  we’ve  day  before  us, 

Still  heaven  looks  bright  and  blue^ 

Quick,  quick,  e’er  eve  comes  o’er  us, 

What  sport  shall  'we  pursue  7 
Alas,  why  thus  delaying? 

We’re  now  at  evening’s  hour; 

Its  farewell  beam  is  playing 
O’er  hill  and  ware  and  bower. 

That  light  we  thought  would  last, 

Behold,  ev’n  now  ’tis  past ; 

And  all  our  morning  dreams 
Have  vanish’d  with  its  beams ! 

But  come ! ’t  were  vain  to  borrow 
A  lesson  from  this  lay. 

For  man  will  be  to-morrow,  . 

Just  what  he  ’■  been  to-day. 


The  Oak  Trees — Mozart's  Opera  o/  ^Nozze  di  I'igaro' — Handel. 
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THE  OAK  TREES. 

TRANSLATED  TROM  THE  GERMAN  OT  KOCRNER. 

Evening  it  near— the  sun’s  last  rays  have  darted 
O’er  the  red  sky — the  busy  sounds  wax  low ; 

Benaath  yon  shade  I  seat  me,  anxious-hearted, 

Full  of  high  thoughts  and  manhood’s  youthful  glow ; 

Ye  true  old  witnesses  of  times  departed ! 

Still  are  ye  decked  in  young  life’s  greenest  show : 

The  strong  old  days — the  old  world’s  forms  of  power — 

Still  in  your  pride  of  strength  before  us  tower  I 

Much  that  was  noble,  Time  hath  been  detiling  ' 

Much  that  was  fair  on  early  death  hath  died  ! 

Still  through  your  leaf-crown  glimmers,  faintly  smiling. 
The  last  departing  glow  of  eventide  ! 

Careless  ye  view  the  Fates  wide  ruins  piling — 

In  vain  Time  menaces  your  healthy  pride  ! 

Yet  voices  tell  me,  through  your  branches  sighing, 

‘‘All  that  is  great  in  death  will  soon  lie  lying  I” 

And  ye  have  stood!  o’er  all  that  droops  decaying. 

Green,  fresh  and  strong,  ye  rear  your  lusty  heads; 

No  weary  pilgrim,  through  the  forests  straying. 

But  rests  him  in  the  shade  your  brancli-work  spi^ds : 

Even  when  your  leaves  are  dead,  each  light  wind’s  playing 
O’er  the  glad  earth  their  precious  tribute  sheds: 

Thus  o’er  your  roots  these  fallen  children  sleeping, 

Hold  all  your  next  spring’s  glories  in  their  keeping  ! 

Fair  images  of  true  old  German  feeling. 

As  it  showed  in  my  country’s  better  days  ! 

When,  fearlessly  with  life’s  blood  freedom  sealing, 

Her  sons  died  glad  her  holy  walls  to  raise ! 

Ah  !  what  avails  our  common  grief  revealing! 

On  every  heart  a  hand  of  death  it  lays : 

My  German  land!  thou  noblest  under  heaven  ! 

Thine  oak  trees  stand — thou  down  to  earth  art  driven ! 


MOZART’S*  OPERA  OF  ‘NOZZE  DI  FIGARO.’ 

When  Mozart  was  engaged  at  Vienna  in  bringing  out  the 
opera  of  ‘  Le  Marriage  di  Figaro,’  which  was  rendered  into 
Italian,  from  Beaumarchais’s  French  comedy,  with  great 
ability,  by  Da  Pente,  there  wmre  two  others  on  the  tapuy  and 
nearly  ready  for  representation  at  the  same  time ;  one  by  Re- 
gini,  and  the  other,  ‘  The  Grotto  of  Tronhonius,’  by  Salieri. 
Each  composer  claimed  his  right  of  producing  his  opera  for 
the  first;  the  contest  raised  much  discord,  and  parties  were 
formed.  The  characters  of  the  three  men  were  all  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  Mozart  was  as  touchy  as  gunpowder,  and  declared  he 
would  put  the  score  of  his  opera  into  the  fire  if  it  was  not 
produced  first ;  his  claim  was  backed  by  a  strong  party. — 
Begin!  was  working  like  a  mole  in  the  dark  to  get  precedence. 

The  third  candidate  was  Maestro  di  Capella  to  the  court,  a 
clever,  shrewd  man,  possessed  of  what  Bacon  called  ‘  crooked 
wisdom,’  and  his  claims  were  backed  by  three  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  performers,  who  formed  a  cabal  not  easily  put  down. 
Every  one  of  the  opera  company  took  part  in  the  mighty  con¬ 
test,  which  was  put  an  end  to  by  his  Imperial  Majesty  issuing 
a  mandate  for  Mozart’s  ‘  Nozze  di  Figaro,’  to  bo  put  instantly 
into  rehearsal.  At  the  first  rehearsal  of  the  full  band,  Mo¬ 
zart  was  OR  the  stage  with  his  crimson  pelisse  and  gold-lace<l 
cocked  hat,  giving  the  time  of  the  music  to  the  orchestra. 
Figaro’s  song,  ‘  NoupiH  andrai  farfoUone amoroto^  Bennuci 
gave  with  the  greatest  animation  and  power  of  voice:  Mo¬ 
zart  repeatedly  cried  out,  ‘Bravo!  Bravo!  Bennuci!’  ami 
when  he  came  to  that  fine  passage,  Ckerubino,  alia  viltoria, 
alia  gloria  militar'  which  he  gave  with  stentorian  lungs,  the 
effect  was  electricity  itself:  for  the  whole  of  the  performers  ■ 
on  the  stage,  ns  if  actuated  by  one  feeling  of  delight,  vocifera¬ 
ted,  *  Bravo !  Bravo !  Maestro.  Viva,  viva,  grande  Mozart !’ 
And  the  little  man  acluiowledged,  by  repented  iibeisanccs,  his 
thanks  for  the  distinguished  mark  of  enthusiastic  applause 
bestowed  upon  him.  The  same  meed  of  approbation  was 
given  to  the  finale  at  the  end  of  the  first  act. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  public  performance  of  the  op¬ 
era,  Uio  audience  seemed  as  if  they  would  never  have  done 


applauding  and  calling  for  Mozart ;  almost  every  piece  was 
encored,  which  prolonged  it  nearly  to  tlie  length  of  two  ope¬ 
ras,  and  induced  the  Emperor  to  issue  an  order,  on  the  second 
representation,  that  no  piece  of  m>:sic  should  be  encored.— 
Never  was  any  thing  more  complete  than  the  triumph  of  Mo¬ 
zart  in  his  ‘  Nozze  di  Figaro,’  to  which  numerous  overflowing 
audiences  have  borne  witness. 


HANDEL. 

Handel,  like  his  music,  was  of  gigantic  stature,  and  when 
young,  muscular  in  proportion.  In  hit  youth  he  was  very 
handsome ;  and  when  at  Florence,  writing  an  opera  for  the 
Prinoo  of  Tuscany,  the  grand  duke’s  mistress  is  said  to  have 
fallen  in  love  with  him;  “  a  passion,”  says  his  biographer, 
”  which,  but  for  his  prudence,  might  have  involved  them  both 
in  ruin.”  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  constitutional  in¬ 
difference  to  the  sex,  which  he  is  said  to  have  shown  through¬ 
out  his  life,  may  have  contributed  to  prevent  him  from  involv¬ 
ing  himself  in  this  instance ;  otherwise,  it  is  by  no  means  im¬ 
probable,  that  his  tried  courage  and  violent  and  imperious 
temper,  might  have  led  him  to  brave  consequences  to  the  ut¬ 
most.  The  vehemence  of  his  temjierament  was  extraordinary, 
and  seems  to  have  broken  out,  on  all  occasions,  not  only  with 
an  utter  disregard  to  time,  place,  or  persons,  but  with  a  vi<^ 
ience  and  coarseness  which  requires  all  the  allowances  that 
can  be  made  for  the  manners  of  the  age,  to  excuse  or  account 
for.  Hie  love  of  will,  and  impatience  of  contradiction,  even 
of  the  most  reasonable  kind,  had  once  nearly  cost  him  his  life. 

An  opera  had  been  composed  by  Mattheson,  (one  of  his 
early  friends,)  in  which  the  author  himself  had^to  perform,  and 
Handel  conducted  the  music  at  the  harpsichond  in  the  orches¬ 
tra  Mattheson’s  business  on  tlie  stugo  terminating  early  in 
the  opera,  he  came  down  afterward  into  the  orchestra  to  as¬ 
sume  the  direction  of  his  own  music,  a  right  which  few  will 
be  inclined  to  deny  him.  Handel,  however,  refused  to  leave 
his  post.  A  violeut  altercation  ensued,  and,  as  they  left  the 
theatre,  Mattheson  struck  Handel:  both  immediately  drew 
their  swonls,  and  proceeded  to  the  market-place  to  decide  the 
dispute.  The  encounter  which  followed,  was  terminated  by 
Mattheson’s  sword  breaking  against  a  metal  button  of  Han¬ 
del’s  coat,  or  in  one  minute  the  future  author  of  the  Messiah 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  stretched  lifeless  on  the 
earth.  “  This  rencontre,”  says  Hogarth,  “  happened  on  the 
fifth  of  December,  1704,  but  *  the  young  man’s  wrath  is  like 
flax  on  fire,’  and  in  a  few  days  the  combatants  were  better 
friends  than  ever.” 

On  another  occasion,  Correlli,  at  a  public  concert,  leading 
a  concerto  of  Handel's  rather  faster  than  pleased  the  com¬ 
poser,  he  snatched  the  violin  furiously  out  of  his  hands  before 
the  whole  room.  When  in  England,  rehearsing  his  oratorios 
at  Carlton  House,  ‘‘  if  the  prince  and  princesses  were  not 
punctual  in  entering  the  room,  he  would  get  violent ;  yet  such 
was  the  rev'ersnee  with  which  these  illustrious  personages 
treated  him,  that  they  never  took  offence  at  his  freedom.*  If  the 
maids  of  honor,  or  other  female  attendants,  indulged  their  Ic^ 
quacious  propensities  during  the  rehearsal,  his  rage  became 
uneontrolable,  and  sometimes  carried  him  the  length  of  swe€ur- 
ing,  and  calling  names  even  in  the  presence  of  royalty.  Yet, 
at  such  times,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  with  her  accustomed 
mildness,  would  say  to  her  attendants,  ‘  Husk  !  ku*h  !  Han¬ 
del  is  in  passion.'  ” 

During  his  engagement  to  write  for  the  Italian  Opera,  he 
was  much  pestered — as  has  often  bap[)ened  to  composers  and 
managers  since  his  time — with  the  airs  and  freaks  of  the  sing¬ 
ers.  The  celebrated  Cuzzoni  refusing  to  sing  something  Han- 
/lel  had  given  her,  he,  after  rating  her  with  his  usual  violence 
fur  her  insubordination,  seized  her  round  the  waist  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  throw  her  out  of  the  window.  The  lady,  terrified  at 
his  furious  words  and  gestures,  submitted.  This  was  the 
Handelian  taming  of  the  shrew,  and  it  would  have  been  well 
if  experiments  at  correcting  refractory  singers,  liad  always 
been  ns  successful.  His  imperious  temper  would  sometimes 
manifest  itself  in  a  more  dignified,  calm,  and  becoming  man¬ 
ner.  \  bishop  sent  him  some  w’«>rds  from  the  Bible  for  an 
anthem ;  Handel  returned  them,  saying,  that  whenever  ho 
wanted  a  text  from  the  ^'riptures  he  could  find  one  for  hiinsell. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  his  impetuosity  accompanied 
him  even  in  his  public  devotions :  at  St.  George’s>  Hanover 
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Square,  where  he  was  regular  in  hia  attendance  latterly,  tlte 
congregation  were  not  unfrequently  disturbed  by  his  loud  read¬ 
ing  and  vehement  gestui'es. 

Notwithstanding  his  frequent  impetuous  aad  somewhat  gro¬ 
tesque  bursts  of  j>assien,  Handel’s  manner  was  habitually  se-  i 
rene.  His  countenance  is  described  as  placid,  witli  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  mingled  dignity  and  benevolence.”  He  possessed 
a  large  fund  of  wit  and  hnmor;  and  although  he  did  not 
speak,  or  rather  pronounce,  English  w'ell,  he  understood  it 
sufficiently  to  read  and  enjoy  the  poets.  The  admirable  way 
in  which  the  words  are  adapted  to  the  music  in  the  oratorios, 
has  been  given  as  a  proof  of  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
language.  His  face  and  person  were  eminently  handsome, 
until  his  sedentary  habits  and  gourmanderie  hod  made  him 
corpulent.  He  were  an  enormous  white  wig,  flowing  over 
his  shoulders,  which,  we  are  told,  had  a  certain  vibratory 
motion  indicative  of  his  satisfaction  when  things  were  going 
well  at  the  oratorVo.” 

Although  the  reader  may  smile  at  a  comparison  between 
Handel  and  Dr.  Johnson,  yet  there  are  several  |>oints  of  re¬ 
semblance  between  these  two  burly  geniuses.  Both  were  atli- 
ledc  men ,  neither  cared  much  for  women ;  both  were  bon  r»- 
von/s  to  a  pitch  allied  to  the  disgusting ;  and  both  were  deeply 
imbued  writh  religious  feeling;  although  here,  ]>erhap3,  the  re¬ 
semblance  was  more  nominal  than  real.  Although  going  by 
the  same  name,  there  could  havo^iieen  little  in  common  be¬ 
tween  the  glnomy  terrorism  of  Johnson  and  the  mens  divinior 
of  Handel,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  nature  worked  with  a  power 
at  once  so  awful  and  beautiful.  . 

Handel,  for  some  years  before  his  death,' had  become  blind. 
Unlike  Milton,  who  said  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  gout, 
his  blindness  would  have  been  endurable,  Handel  felt  his  ca¬ 
lamity  severely.  He  could  never  after  it  listen  to  his  melody, 

‘  Tot^  Eclipse,’  without  deep  emotion.  If,  as  has  been  said, 
it  was  affecting  “to  see  him,  at  upward  of  seventy  years  of 
age,  led  to  the  organ,  and  then  brought  forward  to  make  his 
usual  obeisance  to  the  audience,”  it  must  have  been  still  mure 
se,  to  have  seen  him  led,  or,  perhaps,  endeavoring  to  find  his 
way  unassisted,  to  his  customary  seat  at  St.  George’s  Church, 
and  to  have  beheld  his  sightless  eyes  cast  upward  in  deep  and 
fervid  devotion.  His  last  public  performance  was  exactly  one 
week  before  his  deatli,  which  took  place  on  Good  Friday, 
(13th  April,  1759.)  He  had  expressed  a  wish  for  some  days 
previously,  that  he  might  die  on  Good  Friday,  in  hopes,  as  be 
said,  of  meeting  his  Lord  and  Saviour  on  the  day  of  his  resur- 
ection— Easter  Sunday.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  His  monument,  by  Roubilliac,  is  well  known.  “  The 
greatest  of  his  faults,”  says  his  biographer,  “  was  his  use  of 
profane  expressions,  to  which,  notwithstanding  the  real  piety 
of  his  character,  he  was  unbecomingly  addicti^.”  It  is  te  be 
feared,  however,  that  a  haughty  and  overbearing  temper  was 
to  be  numbered  among  his  defects. 

“  Handel,”  says  the  above  authority,  “  was  the  greatest  of 
musicians ;  and  it  is  not  more  probable  that  the  lustre  of  his 
name  shall  be  dimmed  by  age.  or  impaired  by  successful 
rivalry,  than  that  any  such  thing  shall  befal  the  names  of  H»- 
nter,  Milton,  or  Michael  Angelo.”  But  the  greatest  homage 
that  was  ever  paid  to  his  genius  is  to  be  found  in  the  recorded 
opinion  of  the  three  greatest  composers  since  his  time — Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  Haydn,  at  the  commemoration  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  said,  “^relythis  man  is  the  father  of 
us  all !”  We  forget  the  precise  words  of  Mozart,  but  they 
were  to  the  same  purpose;  and,  in  the  expression  of  Beetho¬ 
ven,  •*  I  ceuld  kneel  at  his  tomb,” — we  have  the  sublime  of 
homage.  Rossini  is  also  well  known  to  be  a  great  admirer  of 
Handel.  We  record  this  for  the  especial  information  of  our 
fashionable  readers,  to  show  them  what  their  idol  thinks  of 
the  old,  forgotten,  obsolete  Handel.  *  • 


Trxatino  a  oakk  box*  with  dux  rkspxct. — The  Philo¬ 
sopher  relates  a  characteristic  anecdote  of  an  out  at-elbows 
poet,  who,  by  some  freak  of  fortune,  came  into  possession  of  a 
five  dollar  bUl,  called  to  a  lad,  and  said, 

“  Johnny,  my  boy,  take  this  and  get  it  changed.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  calling  it  William  7”  inquired  the 
wondering  lad. 

“  VVhy,  John,”  replied  the  poet,  “  1  am  not  sufficiently  fa¬ 
miliar  with  it  to  take  tlie  liberty  of  calling  it  BUI  I  ” — [  Host, 
"osl. 
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BT  B.  SIMMONS. 

Sweet  Corrin  !*  how  softly  the  evening  light  goes, 

F ading  far  o’er  thy  summit  from  ruby  to  rose, 

As  if  loth  to  deprive  the  deep  woodlands  below 
Of  the  love  and  tha  glorv  they  drink  in  its  glow  : 

Oh,  home-looking  Hill !  liow  beloved  dost  thou  rise 
Once  more  to  my  sight  through  the  shadowy  skies  ; 

Shielding  still,  in  thy  sheltering  grandeur  unfurl’d. 

The  landscape  to  me  that  so  long  was  the  world. 

Fair  evening — blest  evening  !  one  moment  delay 
Till  the  tears  of  the  pilgrim  are  dried  in  thy  ray — 

Till  he  feels  that  throu^  years  of  long  absence  not  ona 
Of  his  friends — the  lone  rock  and  grey  ruin — is  gone. 

Not  one  : — as  I  wind  the  sheer  fastnesses  through. 

The  valley  of  boyhood  is  bright  in  my  view  ! 

Once  again  my  glad  spirit  its  fetterless  Hight 
May  wing  through  a  sphere  of  unclouded  delight. 

O’er  one  maze  of  broad  orchard,  green  meadow  and  slope — 
From  whose  tints  I  once  pictured  the  pinions  of  hope ;  [ing. 
Still  the  hamlet  gleams  white,  still  the  church  yews  are  weep- 
Where  the  sleep  of  the  peaceful,  my  fathers  are  sleeping  ; 
The  vane  tells,  as  usual,  its  fib  from  the  mill. 

But  the  wheel  tumbles  loudly  and  merrily  still, 

And  the  tower  of  the  Roches  stands  lonely  as  ever, 

With  its  grim  shadow  rusting  the  gold  of  the  river. 

My  own  pleasant  river,  bloom-skirted,  behold. 

Now  sleeping  in  shade,  now  refulgently  roll’d. 

Where  long  through  the  landscape  it  tranquilly  flows. 
Scarcely  breaking,  Glen-coorah,  tliy  glorious  repose  ! 

By  the  Park’s  lovely  pathways  it  lingers  and  shines. 

Where  the  cushat’s  low  call,  and  the  murmur  of  pines. 

And  the  lips  of  the  lily  seem  wooing  its  stay 
’Mid  their  odorous  dells ; — but  ’tis  off  and  away. 

Rushing  out  through  the  clustering  oaks,  in  whose  shade. 
Like  a  bird  in  the  branches,  an  arbor  I  mtide. 

Where  the  blue  eye  of  Eve  often  closed  o’er  the  book. 
While  I  read  of  stout  Sindbad,  or  voyaged  with  Cook. 

Wild  haunt  of  the  Harper  !t  I  stand  by  thy  spring. 

Whose  waters  of  stiver  still  sparkle  and  fling 
Their  wealth  at  my  feet, — and  I  catch  the  deep  glow. 

As  in  long-vanished  hours,  of  the  lilacs  that  blow 
By  the  low-cottage  porch — and  tlte  same  crescent  moon 
Tliat  then  ploughed  like  a  pinnace,  the  purple  of  J  une. 

Is  white  on  Glen-duff,  and  all  blooms  unchanged 
As  if  years  had  not  pass’d  since  thy  greenwood  I  ranged — 
As  if  ONE  were  not  fled,  who  imparted  a  soul 
Of  divinest  enchantment  and  grace  to  the  whole, 

Whose  being  was  bright  as  that  fair  moon  above. 

And  all  deep  and  all  pure  as  thy  waters  her  love. 

Thou  long-vanish’d  angel !  whose  faithfulness  threw 
O’er  my  gloomy  existence  one  glorified  hue  ! 

Dost  thou  still,  as  of  yore,  when  the  evening  grows  dim. 
And  the  blackbird  by  Douglas  is  hushing  its  hymn. 
Remember  the  bower  by  the  Funcheon’s  blue  side 
Where  the  whispers  were  soft  as  the  kiss  of  the  tide  ? 

Dost  thou  still  think,  with  pity  and  peace  on  thy  brow. 

Of  him  who,  toil-harass’d  and  time-shaken  now. 

While  the  last  light  of  day,  like  his  hopes,  has  departed. 

On  the  turf  thou  hast  hallow’d  sinks  down  weary -nearted. 
And  calls  on  thy  name,  and  the  night-breeze  that  sighs 
Through  the  boughs  that  once  blest  thee  is  all  that  replies  7 
But  thy  summit,  far  Corrin,  is  fading  in  grey. 

And  the  moonlight  grows  mellow  on  lonely  Cloughlea  ; 

And  the  laugh  of  the  young,  as  they  loiter  about. 

Through  the  elm-shaded  aUeys  rings  joyously  out ; 

Happy  souls  !  they  have  yet  the  dark  cnalice  to  taste. 

And  like  others  to  wander  life’s  desolate  waste — 

To  hold  wassail  with  sin,  or  keep  vigil  with  woe  ; 

But  the  same  fount  of  yearning  wherever  they  go. 

Welling  up  in  their  heart-depus  to  turn  at  the  last 
the  stag  when  the  barb  in  his  bosom  is  fast) 

To  their  lair  in  the  hills  on  their  childhocxl  that  rose. 

And  find  the  sole  blessing  I  seek  for — repose 


*  The  pictaresque  laountain  of  Carrin,  (properly  Cairn-thierna,  t. 
e.  the  Thane  or  Lord's  cairn,)  is  the  termination  of  a  long  range  of 
hills  which  encloses  the  valley  of  the  Blackwater  and  Funcheon,  (the 
AvondulT  and  Fanshin  of  Spenser,)  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  forms 
a  striking  feature  of  sceiiary,  remarkable  for  pastoral  beaaty  and  ro- 
maacd. 

tOne  of  the  most  beautilul  bends  of  the  Funcheon  is  taken  through 
the  demesne  of  Mooiepark,  near  Kilworth,  close  to  a  natural  grotto 
or  cavern,  called  from  time  immemorial  the  cave  of  Thiag-na-fibah — 
(Tim  or  Teague  the  Bard.) 

t  “  Some  of  the  epitaphs  at  Ferrara  pleased  me  more  than  the  more 
splendid  monuments  at  Bologna.  For  instance,  *  Mmrtiui  Lmigki  t«- 
plor*  oact.  Can  any  thing  te  more  full  of  pathos  1  Those  few  words 
say  all  that  can  be  said  nr  sought;  the  dead  had  had  enough  of  lift- 
«M  tK^v  wanted  was  rest,  and  this  they  lasplera.*  Lord  Bfron. 
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% 

“  Of  all  the  roses  grrafled  on  her  cheek, 

Of  all  the  graces  dancinfr  her  eyes, 

Of  all  the  music  set  upon  her  tonfue, 

Of  all  that  was  past  woman’s  excellence 
In  her  white  bosom,  look,  a  painted  board 
Circumscribes  all.”  Dtkker. 


And  thou  upon  thy  bier  of  death 
Art  shrouded  for  the  tomb! 

Nor  living  pulse,  nor  human  breath, 

Save  mine,  disturbs  the  gloom. 

And  ghastly  falls  the  taper’s  light 
On  thee,  and  on  thy  bier ; 

Yet  I  until  the  morning  light 

Shall  watch,  and  feel  no  fear. 

I  clasp  thy  ice-cold  hand  in  mine, 

’Till  mine  is  scarce  less  cold. 

And  trace  those  features,  line  by  line, 

’Till  they  seem  of  breathing  mould ; — 
Yet  fonder,  holier,  is  my  gaze, 

Than  when  in  periods  past, 

I  saw  that  beauty’s  living  blaze. 

For  now  I  gaze  my  last. 

Those  lips  are  musical  no  more. 

But  their  still  sweet  smile  is  there. 

The  flashing  of  thine  eye  is  o’er. 

But  the  calm-closed  lid,  how  fair ! 

Oh,  I  could  bow  to  sorrow’s  storm, 

Nor  sigh  for  days  more  bright. 

If  ever  thus,  that  hallowed  form 
Might  sleep  within  my  sight! 

More  joy  te  watch  thee  stirless  there. 

To  kiss  that  bloodless  brow, 

T!ian  gaze  on  crowds  of  living  fair, 

Though  fair  ns  once  wer’t  thou ! 

Ijf'ss  sad,  to  kei'p  the  fostered  flowur, 

All  withered  tiioughit  be. 

Than  yiuld  it  to  the  tempest’s  power. 

Nor  wreck,  nor  relic  see. 

But  vain  the  fancies  of  my  breast, 

And  vainer  love’s  despair. 

The  grave  must  be  thy  place  of  rest, 

And  I  must  lay  thee  there ! 

Oh,  Death  !  are  all  thine  arrows  spent 
Among’st  the  blithe  and  free  ? 

Oh,  Grave  !  is  each  dark  lodging  lent. 
Remains  not  one  for  me  7 
My  perished  love !  my  soul’s  delight ! 

My  being’s  once  bright  spell, 

Oh !  could  I  blot  yon  morning  light ! 

Crush— crush  that  tolling  bell ! 

Vain  wish — the  light  becomes  more  clear. 
The  death-notes  louder  swell ; 

One  bursting  sigh— one  burning  tear. 

One  last,  wild  gaze — farewell ! 


JERUSALEM. 

Vast  as  is  the  period,  and  singular  as  are  the  changes  of 
European  history  since  the  Christian  era,  Judea  still  continues 
to  be  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  world.  Among  other 
purpos(‘s,  it  may  be  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  general  eye 
upon  this  extraordinary  land,  that  it  lias  been  periodically  vis¬ 
it^  by  a  mure  striking  succession  of  great  public  calamities 
than  'perbaps  any  other  region.  With  less  to  attract  an  in¬ 
vader  than  any  other  conspicuous  land  of  the  East,  it  has  betm 
constantly  exposed  to  invasion.  Its  ruin  by  the  Romans  in 
the  first  century  did  not  prevent  its  being  assailed  by  amiost 
every  barbarian,  who,  in  turn,  assumed  the  precarious  sov'e- 
reignty  of  the  neighboring  Asia.  After  ages  of  obscure  misery. 


a  new  terror  came  in  the  Saracen  invasion,  which,  under  Am- 
n)u,  on  the  conquest  of  Damascus,  rolled  on  Palestine.  A 
seige  of  four  months,  which  we  may  well  conceive  to  have 
abounded  in  horrors,  gave  Jerusalem  into  the  hands  of  the  Kal- 
iph  Omar.  On  the  death  of  Omar,  who  died  by  the  usual  fate 
of  Eastern  princes— the  dagger— the  country  was  left  to  the 
still  heavier  misgovemment  of  the  Moslem  viceroys— o  race 
of  men  essentially  barbarian,  and  commuting  for  their  crimes 
by  their  zeal  in  proselytism.  The  pt‘ople,  of  course,  were  doubly 
tormented. 

A  new  scourge  fell  upmi  them  in  the  invasion  of  the  Cru¬ 
saders,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  followed  by  a 
lung  succession  of  bitter  hostilities  and  public  weakness.  After 
almost  a  century  of  this  wretchedness,  another  invasion  from 
the  Desert  put  Jerusalem  into  the  hands  of  its  old  oppressor, 
the  Saracen;  and  in  1187,  the  famous  Saladin,  expelling  tho 
last  of  the  Christian  sovenugns,  took  possession  of  Palestine. 
After  another  century  of  tumult  ami  severe  suffering,  iKcasioned 
by  the  disputes  of  the  Saracen  princes,  it  was  visiU'd  by  a  still 
more  formidable  evil  in  the  shape  of  the  Turks,  then  wholly 
uncivilized — a  nation  in  all  tlie  rudeness  and  violence  of  moun¬ 
taineer  life,  and  spreatling  blood  ami  fire  through  Western 
Asia.  From  this  date  (1317)  it  n>mained  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Ottoman,  until  iu  conquest,  a  few  years  ago,  by  that 
most  exfraordinary  of  all  Mussulmans,  the  I’acha  of  Ef^t— 
a  dreary  period  of  500  years,  under  the  most  desolating  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  world.  It  is  efjually  impossible  to  read  the 
Scriptural  nderences  to  the  future  ciuidition  of  Palestine,  with¬ 
out  discovering  a  crowd  of  tlie  plainest  and  most  powerful  in¬ 
dications  that  it  shall  yet  exhibit  a  totally  difl’erent  aspect  from 
that  of  its  present  state.  Enthusiasm,  or  even  tlie  natural  in¬ 
terest  which  we  feel  in  this  memorable  nation,  may  cohn*  the 
future  to  us  too  brightly;  but  unless  language  of  the  most  sol¬ 
emn  kind,  uttert'd  on  the  most  solemn  occasions,  and  by  men 
divinely  commissioned  fur  its  utterance,  is  wholly  unmeaning, 
we  must  yet  look  to  some  powerful,  umpiestionable,  and  splen¬ 
did  display  of  Providence  in  favor  of  the  p*ople  of  Israel. 

The  remarkable  determination  of  Eurofiean  politics  toward 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egv'pt,  within  tliew  few  years;  the 
not  less  unexpected  change  of  manners  and  customs,  which 
seemed  to  defy  all  changi* ;  and  the  new  life  infused  into  the 
stagnant  governments  of  Asia,  even  by  their  being  flung  into 
the  whirl  of  Euro])ean  interests,  look  not  unlike  signs  of  the 
times.  It  may  be  no  dream,  to  imagine  in  these  phenomena 
the  proofs  of  some  memorable  change  in  the  interior  of  things 
—some  preparatives  for  that  great  providential  restoration,  of 
which  Jerusalem  will  yet  be  the  scene,  if  not  the  cenu*r;  and 
the  Israelite  himself,  the  especial  agent  of  those  high  transac¬ 
tions,  which  shall  make  Christianity  the  religion  of  all  lands, 
n'store  the  dismantled  beauty  of  all  earth,  and  make  man— 
what  he  was  created  to  bo— only  ‘  a  little  lower  than  the  an- 

The  statistics  of  the  Jewish  population  are  among  the  most 
singular  circumstances  of  this  most  singular  of  all  people. 
Under  all  their  calamities  and  disjiersions,  they  seem  to  have 
nmiained  at  nearly  the  same  amount  as  in  the  days  of  David 
and  Solomon,  never  much  more  in  prosperity,  never  much  less 
after  ages  of  suffering.  Nothing  like  this  has  occurred  in  the 
histtn7  of  any  other  race  ;  Europe  in  general  having  doubled 
its  population  within  the  last  hundred  years,  and  England 
nearly  tripled  hers  within  the  last  half  century ;  th«*  pniportion 
of  America  being  still  more  rapid,  and  the  world  crowding  in  a 
constantly  increasing  ratio.  Yet  the  Jews  seem  to  stand  still 
in  this  vast  and  general  movement.  The  population  of  Judea 
in  its  most  palmy  days,  probably  did  not  exceed,  if  it  reached, 
four  millions.  The  numbers  who  entered  Palestine  from  the 
wilderness  were  evidently  not  much  more  than  three;  and 
their  census,  according  to  the  German  statists,  who  were  gen- 
erelly  considered  to  be  exact,  is  now  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  people  under  Moses — about  three  millions.*  They  are 
thus  distributed: — 

In  Europe,  1,916,000,  of  which  about  6.58,000  are  in  Po] 
land  and  Russia,  and  453,000  are  hi  Anstria. 

In  Asia,  738,000,  of  which  300,000  an*  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

In  Africa,  504,000,  of  which  300,000  are  in  Morocco. 

In  America,  North  and  South,  .57,000. 

If  we  add  to  thes<*  about  15,000  .Samaritans,  the  calculation 
in  round  numbers  will  be  about  3,180.000. 

This  was  the  report  in  1825— the  numbers  probablv  remain 
the  same.  This  extraordinary  fixedness  in  th«’  mwlst  of  al¬ 
most  universal  increase,  is  doubtless  not  without  a  reason— if 
we  are  even  to  look  for  if  among  the  mysterious  operntioB* 
which  have  preserved  Israel  a  separate  race  through  eighteen 
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hundred  years.  May  we  not  naturally  conceive,  that  a  peo 
pie  thus  preserved  without  advance  or  retrocession ;  dispersed, 
yet  combined ;  broken,  yet  firm ;  without  a  country,  yet  dwell¬ 
ers  in  all ;  every  where  insulted,  yet  every  where  influential ; 
without  a  nation,  yet  united  as  no  nation  ever  was  before  or 
since — has  not  been  appointed  to  offer  this  extraordinary  con¬ 
tradiction  to  the  common  laws  of  society,  and  even  the  com¬ 
mon  progress  of  nature,  without  a  cause,  and  that  cause  one 
of  final  benevolence,  universal  good,  and  divine  grandeur  ? 

’Twas  ev0  on  Jerusalem !  Mix'd  with  Israel's  lament 

Glorious  its  ^low  Of  disdain  and  despair ! 

On  the  vine-cover'd  plmn  «  ^ 

On  the  mount  s  ^ble  hrow,  Qf  j^e  robber  has  reeled ; 

®  And  the  turbans  are  floating 

1-  •  oir  the  fleld. 


Enthroned  on  its  higlit. 

Like  a  golden-domed  isle 
In  an  ocean  of  light ; 

And  the  voice  of  her  multitudes 
Rose  on  the  air, 

From  the  vale  deep  and  dim, 
Like  a  rich  evening  hymn; 
But  whence  comes  that  cry  I 
'Tis  the  cry  of  despair ! 

What  form  stands  on  Zion  7 
The  prophet  of  woe ! 

His  frame  worn  with  travel. 
His  locks  living  snow. 

His  hand  grasps  a  trumpet; 

The  heart’s  blood  runs  chill 
At  its  death-sounding  blast ; 

All  the'thousands  are  still — 


I  see  the  proud  chiefs 
Of  the  W'est  in  their  mail ; 

And  my  soul  loves  the  standard 
They  spread  to  the  gale. 

"  8tay,  nsion  of  splendor ! 

On  Jordan’s  rich  marge 

They  rush  to  the  battle. 

Earth  shakes  with  their  charge. 

Like  lightning  the  blaze 
From  their  panoply  springs ; 

I  see  the  gold  helms 

And  crown’d  banners  of  kings. 

“Yet  evil  still  smites  thee. 

Thou  daughter  of  tears ! 


No  trophy  is  thine 
In  the  strife  of  the  spears. 

All  fixing  their  gaze.  The  stately  Crusader 

U  here,  like  one  from  the  tomb,  s»r*cen  lord. 

The  shroud  seems  to  swim. 


Round  the  long  spectral  limb, 
And  the  lips  pour  in  thunder 
The  terrors  to  come ! 

“Thou’rt  lovely,  Jerusalem! 

Lovely,  yet  stain’d ; 

Thou’rt  a  lion’s  whelp,  Judah, 
Yet  thou  shalt  be  chained. 
Thou’rt  magnificent,  Zion ! 

Yet  thou  shalt  be  lone ; 

The  Pilgrim  of  sorrow 
Shall  see  thy  last  stone. 

“  Hark,  hark  to  the  tempest — 
'All at  roar  fills  my  earl 
Tis  the  shouting  of  warriors. 
The  crash  of  the  spear. 

The  eagle  and  wolf 
On  that  tempest  are  roll’d — 
Twin  demons  of  havoc 
To  ravage  thy  fold. 

“  They  rush  through  the  land 
As  through  forests  the  fire ; 
Woe,  woe  to  the  infant, 

Woe,  woe  to  the  sire ; 
Re^ice  for  the  warrior 
Who  sinks  to  the  grave ; 

But  weep  for  the  living — 

A  r.'insomless  slave. 

“But,  vail’d  be  mine  eyebaPs! 

The  red  torch  is  flung. 

And  the  last  dying  hymn 
Of  the  temple  is  sung ! 

The  altar  is  vanish’d. 

The  glory  is  gone ; 

The  curse  is  fulfill’d. 

The  last  vengeance  is  done ! 

“  Again  all  is  darkness : 

Year  rolls  upon  year; 

I  hear  but  the  fetter, 

1  see  but  the  bier. 

But  the  lions  are  coming! 

They  roar  from  their  sand  ; 
Tis  Amrou  and  his  Saracens— 
Curse  of  the  land ! 


And  Saracen  lord. 

But  give  thee  the  choice 
Of  the  chain  or  the  sword. 

“  nil  is  silence ! 

'The  long  grass  has  grown 
Where  the  cross-bearer  sleeps 
In  his  rich-sculptured  stone ; 
And  the  land  trod  by  prophet 
And  chanted  by  blu’d. 

Is  left  to  the  foot 
Of  the  wolf  and  the  pard. 

“  But  who  rides  the  whirlwind! 

The  drinkers  of  blood ! — 
From  the  summit  of  Lebanon 
Rushes  the  flood. 

'Tis  the  Turcoman  ravening 
For  slaughter  and  spoil ; 

Oh,  helpless  gazelle ! 

Thou  art  now  in  the  toil. 

“  King  of  kings!  on  our  neck 
Sits  U>e  slave  of  a  slave. 

As  wild  as  his  mountains. 

As  cold  as  our  grave. 

All  his  sceptre  the  scourge. 

All  our  freedom  his  will , 

Yet  thy  children  must  linger — 
Must  agonize  still. 

“  Fly  swift,  ye  dark  years ! 

Still  the  savage  is  there — 
The  tiger  of  nations 
Is  couch’d  in  his  lair. 

The  field  is  a  thicket. 

The  city  a  heap. 

And  Israel  on  earth 
Can  but  wander  and  weep. 
“King  of  kings!  shall  she  die! 

Hark !  a  trumpet  afar — 

It  thrills  through  my  soul. 

Yet  no  trumpet  of  war. 

I  hear  the  deep  trampling 
Of  milbons  of  feet ; 

And  the  shoutings  of  millions. 
Yet  solemn  and  sweet. 

“  Now — the  voices  of  thunders 


Are  rolling  on  high ; 
“  Like  the  swamp-gender’d  hornets  The  pomp  has  begun. 


They  rush  on  the  wing 
By  thousands  of  tkoiisauds, 
With  death  in  tneir  sting. 
Like  vultures,  they  sweep 
O’er  Moriah’s  loved  hill, 

And  the  corpse-covered  valleys 
bk  Kedrou’s  red  rill. 


The  redemption  is  nigh. 

I  see  thy  crown'd  fathers. 

Thy  prophets  of  fire. 

And  the  martyrs,  whose  souls 
Shot  to  heaven  from  the  pyre. 
“  Who  comes  in  his  glory. 
Pavilion’d  in  cloud  1 


“Where,  where  sleeps  the  thunder-  Judah,  cast  off  thy  shame ! 


Heaven  !  bear  the  cries 
Of  the  Ishmaelite  slave 
To  his  Prophet  of  lies. 
Hear  the  howl  to  his  demons. 
His  ft-enzy  of  prayer; 


[bolt  ?  Israel,  spring  from  thy  shroud 
Thy  King  has  avenged  thee — 
He  comes  to  his  own. 

With  earth  for  his  empire. 

But  Zion  his  throne! 


Anecdote  of  Porpora. — A  cardinal  beinj?  desirous  to 
obtain  a  good  organist  for  his  chapel,  requested  Porpora  to 
attend  the  service  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  opinion  upon 


the  probationary  performance  of  a  candidate,  who  had  been 
especially  recommended  to  his  eminence.  In  an  attempt  to 
extemporise  at  the  opening  of  the  service,  Porpora  readily 
discovered  the  organist’s  superficial  knowledge  of  the  science. 
The  cardinal,  after  the  mass,  inquiring  with  much  anxiety 
Porpora’s  opinion  of  a  person  so  (avorably  introduced  to  his 
notice,  received  this  reply :  “  He  must  needs  be  a  man  of  un¬ 
bounded  charity.”  “  Well,  well,  but  1  want  to  know  your 
opinion  of  him  as  a  musician.”  “  I  have  already  given  it,” 
said  Porpora;  *'for  he  letteth  not  his  left  hand  know  what  his 
right  doeth.” 


A  LESSON  IN  DANCING,  AND  A  CLERICAL 
DANCING  MASTER.  • 


“Have  you  read  Baruch?”  was  the  question  which  La 
Fontaine  was  in  the  habit  of  propounding  to  every  person  he 
met.  “  Have  you  read  Young?”  we  should  take  die  liberty 
of  asking,  were  not  the  inquirj’  a  useless  one.  Who  has  not 
wandered,  with  the  poet  of  the  ‘  Night  Thoughts,’  under  the 
gloomy  cypress  trees  of  the  church-yards  his  imagination  loved 
to  depict  ?  for,  in  spite  of  their  dark  and  sombre  coloring,  his 
portraitures  possess  atraction  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
resist.  Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  heart ;  in  its  alternations 
of  reverie,  the  image  of  griiT  and  suffering  is  not  without  a 
certain  charm ;  and  we  all  know,  and  must  have  felt,  that 
there  is  a  pleasure  even  in  melancholy. 

And  yet  how  much  in  Young  is  false  and  exaggerated  !  How 
little  he  possesses  of  that  gentle  and  unaffected  sadness  which 
finds  its  way  at  once  to  the  heart  and  twines  around  its 
strings  while  it  softens  and  ndaxes  them;  in  fact,  in  his 
strained  and  pompous  elegies,  there  is  something  labored  and 
artificial,  which  checks  the  illusion,  and  compels  us  to  think 
of  the  author  instead  of  the  sentiment.  There  arc  fine  verses 
and  fine  images,  but  very  little  nature.  Tnie  grief,  the  grief 
which  consoles  the  heart  ns  if  with  a  hand  of  iron,  do<*s  not  so 
coquettishly  and  carefully  arrange  the  ciape  folds  of  its  mourn¬ 
ing.  The  declamation  of  Young  is  constantly  directed  against 
solitude ;  hence  we  infer  that  reverie  and  contemplation  were 
not  habitual  to  him ;  yet  the  Parnassus  of  the  poets  is  a  solitary 
mountain.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  would  have  seemed  at  one  time 
that  the  most  emphatic  of  our  elegiac  poets  was  not  predestined 
to  sigh  away  his  soul  in  lugubrious  accents.  In  his  youth,  when 
the  horizon  of  his  future  life  was  brilliant  clouds,  he  was  among 
the  gayest  and  merriest,  hurrying  joyfully  along  the  path  of 
life,  and  gathering  the  smiling  flowers  that  embroidered  its 
walks.  It  was  not  until  multiplied  chagrins  and  bitter  disap¬ 
pointments  had  shivered  the  prism  which  reflected  so  bright 
a  tint  on  the  objects  of  his  hopes  and  fancy,  that  he  gave  ut¬ 
terance  to  those  lamentations  which  conjure  up  so  despairing 
an  image  of  human  nature. 

When  Young  left  the  University  he  was  a  Master  of  Arts, 
and  brought  away  with  him  a  vast  stock  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
But  the  fire  of  a  fine  imagination  was  not  extinguished  under 
the  heavier  acquisition  of  his  scholastic  pursuits ;  its  vivida 
vis  and  enthusiasm  had  survived,  and  when  he  began  the 
world,  his  heart  was  new  and  peculiarly  susceptible  to  each 
impression.  Thus  constituted,  a  person  will  not  go  far  with¬ 
out  meeting  Love  on  his  road;  and  Young  soon  discovered  it 
in  the  charming  smile  and  piquant  grace  of  Anna  Bowley,  to 
whom  he  offered  a  timid  homage,  which  was  accepted  without 
hesitation.  The  society  in  which  his  fair  one  moved  necessa¬ 
rily  became  the  centre  of  his  universe,  and  the  ladies  that  com¬ 
posed  it  possessed  in  him  a  most  devoted  and  assiduous  cava¬ 
lier. 

One  fine  summer  evening  he  escorted  them  to  the  river-side, 
not  then  so  thickly  built  upon  as  now.  It  was  in  the  middle 
of  summer,  and  the  hour  was  that  delightful  one  when  the 
wings  of  the  breeze  bring  coolness  with  them  to  refresh  all 
nature,  which  was  languid  and  exhausted  by  the  heat  of  one 
of  those  oppressive  days  w'hich  ever  and  anon  give  us  a  taste 
of  the  fervid  hours  of  a  torrid  clime.  Bustle  and  activity  pre¬ 
vailed  around;  the  river  was  instinct  with  life  and  motion, 
and  a  thousand  boats,  gallantly  equipped  and  manned,  fur¬ 
rowed  its  broad  bosom ;  a  thousand  confused  sounds  floated 
I  in  the  air;  and  the  John  Bull  of  the  olden  time  seemed  to  be 
in  the'  full  enjoyment  of  his  proverbial  merriment — that  pictu- 
I  resque  John  Bull  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
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tury,  i«  cocked-hat,  and  laced  cm  vat,  embroidered  and  bright-  I 
colored  coat,  knet*-breeches,  and  liigh-quurten‘d  shoe^,  j 

Young  enjoyed  the  scene  with  a  poet’s  eye,  and  found  am-  i 
pie  materials  for  the  indulgence  of  his  satirical  turn,  when  one  | 
of  the  ladies  proposed  that  th«‘y  should  all  go  to  Vauxholl,  as  1 
it  was  a  public  night.  The  proposition  was  received  with  ac¬ 
clamation,  and  a  wherry  was  soon  freightt*d  with  the  jt»yous 
company.  By  way  of  amusing  his  fair  friends,  Young  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  flute,  on  which  he  excelled,  and  his  notes 
were  so  perfect  that  a  crowd  of  boats  soon  gathered  around} 
among  otliers  was  one  tilled  with  yoiuig  officers,  which  pulletl 
hastily  up,  and  took  a  station  alongside  that  of  the  musician. 
As  Young  only  played  for  the  gratiflcation  of  his  company  and 
himself,  lie  did  not  choose  to  be  made  a  public  spectacle ;  so 
he  soon  ceased,  and  rtaunied  his  fliite  into  its  ciwt'.  One  of 
the  officers  took  ofl'ence  at  this }  and,  thinking  that  his  game 
was  sure  with  a  young  man  in  a  clergyman’s  dress,  and  whose 
aspect  was  any  thing  but  martial,  he  ordered  the  player  to 
produce  his  flute  and  begin  anew.  Young  shnlgged  his  shoul¬ 
ders  at  this  piece  of  impertinence,  but  took  no  further  notice 
of  it ;  it  was  followed  by  thrt?ats  and  curses,  which  had  no 
greater  ett’ect  upon  the  jierson  against  whom  they  were  direct¬ 
ed.  The  officer,  who  was  very  angrv’  that  his  orders  were 
disobeyed,  and  his  ftienaces  desyiised,  directed  his  rowers  to 
close  with  the  boat  of  the  ndractory  musician,  and  swore  that 
he  would  fling  him  into  the  Thames  unless  he  immediately 
began  playing*  The  alarm  of  the  ladies  was  intensi*,  and  see-  j 
ing  that  the  soldier  w'as  about  jmtting  his  threat  into  ext'cu- 
tion,  they  entreated  Y'oung  to  yield  to  the  exigency;  but  the 
indignant  flutist  still  resisted. 

Edward!”  exclaimed  a  soft  voice  at  his  side;  “  will  you 
do  nothing  to  oblige  me  ?”  | 

“  Do  you  wish  me,  Anna,  to  submit  to  the  degrading  inso¬ 
lence  of  such  a  bnite  7” 

“  Yes,  1  do;  I  beg  it,  if  you  have  any  regard  for  me.” 

Young  drew  out  his  flute  without  another  word,  and  played 
si'veral  gay  airs,  whilst  the  triumphant  soldier  beat  time  with 
ostentation,  applauded  vehemently,  atid  looked  round  as  if  to 
impress  upon  the  auditors  the  niea  of  bis  irresistible  import-  ; 
ance.  1 

The  company  soon  after  reached  Vauxhall,  whore  the  par-  j 
ties  separated.  But  although  Young’s  exterior  was  calm,  he  j 
felt  a  deep  resentment  for  the  insult  to  which  lie  had  been  ■ 
subjected  in  his  mistress’s  presence.  Her  accents  hail 
soothed  his  wrath,  but  it  could  not  extinguish  the  desire  of 
vengeance,  and  of  making  his  oppressor  ridiculous  in  his  turn ; 
80  he  determined  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  aggressor,  and  to  take 
the  first  opportunity,  when  he  was  alone,  of  speaking  to  him. 
An  occasion  soon  ofl'ered,  when  he  coolly  addressed  him— 

“  Sir,”  said  he,  “  you  have  got  an  awkwanl  habit  of  speak¬ 
ing  too  loudly.” 

“  Ah!”  rejoined  the  other,  “  that’s  because  I  make  a  point 
of  being  obeyed  at  the  first  word.” 

“  But  that  depends  upon  your  hearers ;  and  I  have  a  differ¬ 
ent  opinion.” 

“  Have  you  7  and  yet  it  seems  that  just  now—*” 

“  Oh,  but  you  must  know  why  I  submitted  to  your  rudeness.” 
“  Well,  what  is  your  wish  now,  sir  7”  ' 

“  To  give  you  to  understand  that  if  I  produced  my  flute  it 
was  not  to  gratify  you,  but  solely  to  oblige  the  ladies  under  my 
escort,  and  who  were  frightened  at  your  long  sword  and  loud 

oaths  ;  but  they  are  not  here  now ;  so - 

“  Y’ou  know  this  is  a  challenge,  and  your  cloth - ” 

“Why  should  it?  You  have  affronted  me,  and  owe  me 
satisfaction.” 

The  soldier  smiled  disdainfully  as  he  said — “  As  you  please, 
sir ;  you  shall  be  satisfied.  When  and  in  what  place  shall  it 
be?” 

“  To-mon  ow,  at  day-break,  in  Battersea  fields,  without 'sec¬ 
onds,  as  the  affair  only  concerns  you  and  me,  and  my  profes¬ 
sion  compels  me  to  have  some  regard  to  the  proprieties  of  so¬ 
ciety.” 

“  Be  it  so ;  what  are  your  arms?” 

“  The  sword,”  replied  the  juvenile  member  of  the  church 
militant. 

The  conditions  being  thus  arranged,  the  young  men  joined 
their  respective  parties. 

On  the  following  morning  they  were  both  punctual  to  their 
appointment.  The  officer  had  drawn  his  rapier,  when  Y’oung 
produced  a  large  horse-pistol  from  beneath  his  cloak,  and  took 
a  steady  aim  at  his  antagonist. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?”  asked  the  astonished  soldier;  “  have 
you  brought  weapons  to  assassinate  me  ?” 


“  Perhaps  ;  but  that  will  depend  upon  yourself.  I*ast  night 
I  played  upon  the  flute ;  this  morning  it  is  your  turn  to  dance.” 

“  1  would  die  first ;  you  have  taken  an  unworthy  ailvantage 
of  this  stratagem.” 

“  As  you  did  yestenlay  of  the  ladies’  pres«'nce  ;  but  coniCf 
captain,  you  must  begin  your  minuet.” 

“  I  shall  do  nothing  tif  th«‘  kind,  sir :  you;-  conduct  is  most 
ungeiitlemanly.” 

“  No  strung  language  here,  captain ;  dance  at  once,  or  I 
will  fill'.” 

These  wonls,  which  were  uttered  with  much  I'aniestness, 
and  accompanied  with  a  corresjxmding  gesture,  pnnluced  the 
effect  desirini.  The  officer,  finding  himself  in  a  retinni  phu'e, 
and  at  tlie  mercy  of  a  man  whom  he  had  a^evously  offemled, 
and  who  seemtHl  determint'ii  to  exact  reparation  after  his  own 
fashion,  did  as  he  was  ilesired,  and  8te]>|H'd  through  the  figure 
of  a  minuet,  while  Y'oung  whistled  a  slow  ami  appropriate 
measure. 

When  it  was  finished,  Y’oung  said— “  Sir,  you  have  danct'il 
remarkably  well ;  much  iM'tter,  in  its  way,  than  iiiy  flute-play¬ 
ing.  We  an'  now  even  ;  so,  if  you  wish,  we  will  begin  anotla'r 
dance,  in  which  I  will  Ih'  your  rt#-a-ri<.”  Saying  which,  he 
dn*w  his  sword. 

But  the  dancer  very  justly  thought  he  had  n'ceived  a  pniper 
lesson,  and  mon'  favorably  appreciating  tlie  man  he  hail  so 
wantonly  insulted,  thought  it  would  bt'  better  to  hove  him  for 
a  friend  than  an  enemy.  He  then'fon*  held  out  his  hand  to 
Y’oung,  shook  it  cordially  :  and  in  perl'ect  harmony,  and  arm- 
in-arm,  they  quitted  the  spot  which  might  have  been  fatal  to 
one  of  them,  but  had,  fortunately,  only  served  to  give  and  take 
a  lesson  in  dancing.  P. 
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■Y  THOMAS  INOOLDSBV,  RSMi 

“  It  is  very  odd,  though,  what  can  have  become  of  them  ?’’ 
said  Charles  Seafortb,  as  he  peeped  under  the  valance  of  an  old- 
fashioned  liedstead.  in  an  old-fashioned  apartment  of  a  still 
more  old-fashioned  manor-house ;  “  ’tis  confoumledly  odd,  and 
I  can’t  make  it  out  at  all.  Why,  Barney,  where  are  they  7 
and  where  the  d— 1  are  you  7” 

No  answer  was  returned  to  this  appeal;  and  tha  lieutenant, 
who  is  in  the  main  a  reasonable  person — at  least  as  reasonable 
a  person  as  any  young  gentleman  of  twenty-two,  in  ‘  the  ser¬ 
vice’  can  fairly  be  expected  to  bo— cooleil  wlien  he  reflected 
that  his  servant  could  scarcely  reply  extempore  to  a  summons 
which  it  was  impossible  he  should  hear. 

An  application  to  the  bell  was  the  considerate  result;  and 
the  footsteps  of  as  tight  a  lad  as  ever  put  pipe  clay  to  belt 
sounded  along  tho  gallery. 

“  Come  in  1”  said  his  master.  An  ineffectual  attempt  upon 
the  door  reminded  Mr.  Seaforth  that  he  had  locked  himself 
in.  “  By  heaven  I  this  is  the  oddest  thing  of  all,”  said  he, 
as  he  turned  the  key  and  admitted  Mr.  Maguire  into  his  dor¬ 
mitory. 

“  Barney,  where  are  my  pantaloons?” 

“  Is  it  the  breeches  ?”  asked  the  valet,  easting  an  in¬ 
quiring  eye  round  the  apartment;  “  is  it  the  breec^s,  sir?” 
'  “  Y'es  ;  whar  have  you  done  with  them  ?” 

“  Sure  then,  your  honor  had  them  on  when  yt  u  went 
to  bed,  and  it’s  hereabout  they  ’ll  be,  I  ’ll  be  boil ;”  and  Barney 
lifted  a  fashionable  tunic  from  a  cane-backed  arm-chair,  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  his  eaamination.  But  the  search  was  vain  :  there 
was  the  tunic  aforesaid — there  was  a  smart-looking  kersey¬ 
mere  waisteoat ;  but  the  most  important  article  in  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  wardrobe  was  still  wanting. 

“  Wheid  can  they  be  7”  asked  the  master,  with  a  strong 
accent  on  the  auxiliary  verb. 

“  Sorrow  a  know  I  knows,”  said  the  man. 

“It  must  have  been  the  devil,  then,  after  all,  who  has  been 
hare  and  carried  them  off!”  cried  Seaforth,  staring  full  into 
Barney’s  face. 

Mr.  Maguire  was  not  devoid  of  the  superstition  of  his 
countrymen,  but  he  looked  as  if  be  did  not  subscribe  to  the 
s9fuilurt 

His  master  read  incredulity  in  his  countenance.  “  Why, 
I  tell  you,  Barney,  1  put  them  there,  on  that  arm  chair,  whm 
i  I  got  into  bed  t  and,  by  heaven  I  I  distinctly  saw  the  ghost 
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of  the  old  fellow  they  told  me  of,  come  in  et  midnight,  put  on 
my  pantaloon*,  and  walk  away  with  them. 

“  May  be  »o,”  wa*  the  cautioM*  n‘ply. 

“  I  thought,  of  course,  it  was  a  dream  ; '  but  then — where 
the  deril  are  the  breeohes  7  " 

The  question  was  more  easily  asked  than  answered.  Bar* 
ney  renewed  his  seareh,  while  the  Lieutenant  folded  his  arms, 
and,  leaning  against  the  toilet,  sunk  into  a  revery. 

**  After  all,  it  must  be  some  trick  of  my  laughter*loviiig 
cousin,”  said  Seaforth. 

Ah !  then,  the  ladies !  ”  chimed  in  Mr.  Maguire,  though  the 
observation  was  not  addressed  to  him;  “  and  will  it  be  Miss 
Caroline  or  Miss  Fanny  that ’s  stole  your  honor’s  things  ?  ” 

”  I  hardly  know  what  to  think  of  it,”  pursued  the  i^reaved 
Lieutenant,  still  speaking  in  soliloquy,  with  his  eye  resting  du¬ 
biously  on  the  chamber  door.  “  I  locked  myself  in,  that ’s 
certain ;  and — but  there  must  be  some  other  entrance  to  the 
room — pooh !  I  remember— the  private  staircase  ;  how  could 
I  be  such  a  fool  7  ”  and  he  crossed  the  chamber  to  where  a 
lew  oaken  doorcase  was  dimly  visible  in  a  distant  comer.  He 
paused  before  it.  Nothing  was  now  inteqxiesd  to  screen  it 
from  observation ;  but  it  bore  tokens  of  having  been  at  some 
earlier  period  concealpd  by  tapestry,  remains  of  which  yet 
clothed  the  walls  on  either  side  the  portal. 

“  This  way  they  must  have  come,”  said  Seaforth  ;  “  I  wish 
with  idl  my  heart  I  had  caught  them  !  ” 

”  Ocb  !  the  kittens !  ”  sighed  Mr.  Barney  Maguire. 

But  the  mystery  was  yet  as  far  from  being  solved  as  before. 
True,  then*  was  the  ‘  other  door;’  but  then  that,  too,  on  ex¬ 
amination,  was  even  more  firmly  secured  than  the  one  which 
opened  on  the  galler>’ — two  heavy  bolts  on  the  inside  effectu¬ 
ally  prevente*!  any  coup  tie  main  on  the  Lieutenant’s  bivouac 
/rom  that  quarter.  He  was  moix*  puzzled  than  ever;  nor  did 
the  minutest  inspection  of  the  walls  and  floor  throw  any  light 
upon  the  subject;  one  thing  only  was  clear — the  breeches  were 
gene  !  **  It  is  very  singular,”  said  the  Lieutenant. 

»  «  «  *  *  0 

Tappington  (generally  called  Tapton)  Everard,  is  an  anti¬ 
quated  hut  commodiaus  manor-house  in  the  eastern  division 
of  the  county  of  Kent.  A  former  proprietor  hud  been  High- 
Sheriff  in  the  days  of  Elixabt>th,  and  many  a  dark  and  dismal 
tradition  was  yet  extant  of  the  licentiousness  of  his  life,  and 
the  enormity  ef  his  offences.  The  Glen,  which  the  keeper’s 
daughter  was  seen  to  enter,  but  never  known  to  quit,  still 
frowns  darkly  as  of  yore ;  while  an  ineradicable  bloodstain  on 
the  oaken  stair  yet  bids  defiance  to  the  united  energies  of  soap 
and  sand.  But  it  is  with  one  particular  apartment  thatu  de**d 
of  more  especial  atrocity  is  said  to  be  connected.  A  stranger 
gfuest — so  runs  the  legend — arrived  unexjrectedly  at  the  man¬ 
sion  of  the  ‘  Bad  Sir  Giles.’  They  met  in  apparent  friendship; 
but  the  ill-«uncealed  scowl  on  their  mastei’s  brow  told  th«  do¬ 
mestics  that  the  visit  was  not  a  welcome  one.  The  banquet, 
however,  was  not  spared ;  the  wine-cup  circulated  freely — 
too  freely,  perhaps — for  sounds  of  discord  at  length  reached 
the  ears  of  even  the  excluded  serving-men  as  they  were  doing 
their  best  to  imitate  their  betters  in  the  lower  hall.  Alarmed, 
some  ef  them  ventured  to  approach  the  parlor.  One,  an  old 
and  favored  retainer  of  the  house,  went  so  far  as  to  break  in 
upon  his  master’s  prixmey.  Sir  Giles,  already  high  in  oath, 
fiercely  enjoined  his  absence,  and  he  retired  ;  not,  however, 
before  he  had  distinctly  heard  from  the  stranger’s  lips  a  men¬ 
ace  that  There  was  that  within  his  pocket  which  could  dis¬ 
prove  the  knight’s  right  to  issue  that  or  any  other  command 
within  the  walls  of  Tapton.” 

The  intrusion,  though  momentary,  seemed  to  have  produced 
a  beneficial  effect;  the  voices  of  the  disputants  fell,  and  the 
conversation  was  carried  on  thonceforth  in  a  more  subdued 
tone,  till,  as  evening  closed  in,  the  domestics,  when  summoned 
to  attend  with  lights,  found  not  only  cordiality  restored,  bnt 
that  a  still  deeper  carouse  was  meditated.  Fresh  stoups,  and 
from  the  choicest  bins,  were  produced ;  nor  was  it  till  at  a 
late,  or  rather  early  hour,  that  the  revelers  sought  their  cham¬ 
ber*.  j 

The  one  allotted  to  the  stranger  occupied  the  first  floor  of 
the  eastern  angle  of  the  building,  and  had  once  been  the  fa¬ 
vorite  apartment  of  Sir  Giles  himself.  Scandal  ascribed  this 
preference  to  the  facility  which  a  private  staircase,  communi¬ 
cating  with  the  grounds,  had  afforded  him,  in  the  old  knight’s 
cima,  of  following  hit  wicked  courses  unchecked  by  parental 
observation — a  consideration  which  ceased  to  be  of  weight 
when  the  death  of  his  father  left  him  uncontrolled  master  of 
his  estate  and  actions.  From  that  period  Sir  Giles  had  es¬ 
tablished  himself  in  what  were  called  the  ‘  State  Apartments;’ 
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and  the  ‘  Oaken  Chuml>er  ’  was  rarely  tenanted,  save  on  occa¬ 
sions  of  extraordinary  festivity,  or  when  the  Yule  Log  drew 
an  unusually  large  accession  of  guests  around  the  Christmas 
hearth. 

On  this  eventful  night  it  was  prepared  for  the  unknown  vis- 
iter,  who  sought  his  couch  heated  and  inflamed  from  his  mid¬ 
night  orgies,  and  in  the  morning  was  found  in  his  bed  a  swollen 
and  blackened  corpse.  No  marks  of  violence  appeared  upon 
the  body  ;  but  the  livid  hue  of  the  lips,  and  the  certain  durk- 
eolored  spots  visible  on  the  skin,  aroused  suspicions  which 
those  who  entertained  them  were  loo  timid  to  express.  Apo¬ 
plexy,  induced  by  the  excesses  of  the  preceding  night.  Sir 
Giles’s  confidential  leech  pronounced  to  be  the  cause  of  his 
sudden  dissolution.  The  body  was  buried  in  peace ;  and 
though  some  shook  their  heads  us  they  witnessed  the  haste 
with  which  the  funerai  rites  were  hurried  on,  none  ventured 
to  murmur.  Other  events  arose  to  distract  the  attention  of 
the  retainers:  men’s  minds  became  occupied  by  the  stirring 
politics  of  the  day,  while  the  near  approach  of  that  formidable 
armada,  so  vainly  arrogating  to  itself  a  title  which  the  very 
elements  joined  with  human  valor  to  disprove,  soon  interfered 
to  weaken,  if  not  obliterate,  all  remembrance  of  the  nameless 
stranger  who  had  died  within  the  walls  of  Tapton  Everard. 

Years  rolled  on:  the  ‘  Bad  Sir  Giles’  had  himself  long  since 
gone  to  his  account,  the  last,  as  it  was  lielieved,  of  his  imme¬ 
diate  line;  though  a  few  of  the  older  tenants  were  sometimes 
heard  to  speak  of  an  elder  brother,  who  had  disappeared  in 
early  life,  and  never  inherited  the  estate.  Rumors,  too,  of  his 
having  left  a  sun  in  foieign  lands  were  at  one  time  rife;  but 
they  died  away,  nothing  eccuiring  to  support  them:  the  prop- 
eity  passed  unchallenged  to  a  collateral  branch  of  the  family, 
and  the  secret,  if  secret  there  were,  was  buried  in  Denton 
churchyard,  in  the  lonely  grave  ef  the  mysterious  stranger. — 
One  circumstance  alone  occurrud,  after  a  long-intervening  pe¬ 
riod,  to  revive  the  memory  of  ihuse  transactions.  Some 
workmen  employed  in  grubbing  an  old  plantation  fur  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  raising  on  its  site  a  modern  shrubbery,  dug  up,  in  the 
I  execution  of  their  task,  the  mildewed  remnants  of  what 
seemed  to  have  been  once  a  garment.  On  more  minute  in¬ 
spection  enough  remained  of  silken  slashes  and  a  course  em¬ 
broidery  to  identify  the  relics  as  having  once  formed  part  of  a 
pair  of  trunk  hose  ;  while  a  few  papers  which  fell  from  them, 
altogether  illegible  from  clamp  and  age,  were  by  the  unlearned 
rustics  conveyed  to  the  then  owner  of  the  estate. 

Whether  the  squire  was  more  successful  in  deciphering 
them  was  never  known;  he  certainly  never  alluded  to  their 
contents ;  and  little  would  have  been  thought  of  the  matter 
but  for  the  inconvenient  memory  of  one  old  woman,  who  de¬ 
clared  she  heard  her  grandfather  say  that  when  the  ‘  stran¬ 
ger  guest’  was  poisoned,  though  all  the  rest  of  his  clothes 
were  there,  his  breeches,  the  supposed  repository  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  doaaments,  could  never  be  found.  The  master  of  Tap- 
ton  Everard  smiled  when  he  heard  Dame  Jones’s  hint  of  deeds 
which  might  impeach  the  validity  of  his  own  title  in  favor  of 
some  unknown  descendant  of  some  unknown  heir ;  and  the 
story  was  rarely  alluded  to,  save  by  one  er  two  mira«le-mon- 
gers,  who  had  heard  that  ethers  had  seen  the  ghost  of  old  Sir 
Giles,  in  his  night-<‘ap,  issue  from  the  postern,  enter  the  ad¬ 
joining  copse,  and  wring  bis  shadowy  bands  in  agony,  as  he 
seemed  to  search  vainly  fur  something  hidden  among  the  ever¬ 
greens.  The  stranger’s  death  room  had,  of  course,  been  occa¬ 
sionally  haunted  from  the  lime  of  his  decease ;  but  the  periods  of 
visitation  had  latterly  become  very  rare — even  Mrs.  Betherby, 
the  housekeeper,  being  forced  to  admit  that,  during  her  long 
sojourn  at  the  manor,  she  had  never  “  met  with  any  thing 
worse  than  herself ;”  though,  as  the  old  lady  afterward  added 
upon  more  matuie  reflection,  “  1  must  say  I  think  1  saw  the 
devil  oace.” 

Such  was  the  legend  attached  to  Tapton  Everard,  and  such 
the  story  which  the  lively  Caroline  Ingoldsby  detailed  to  her 
equally  mercurial  cousin  Cliarles  Seaibrth,  lieutenant  in  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company’s  second  regiment  of  Bombay  Fen- 
'cibles,  as  arm-in-arm  they  promenaded  a  gallery  decked  with 
some  dosen  grim  looking  aneestral  portraits,  and,  among 
others,  with  that  of  the  redoubted  Sir  Giles  himself.  The  gal¬ 
lant  commander  bad  that  very  meming  paid  his  first  visit  to 
the  house  of  his  maternal  uncle,  after  an  absence  of  several 
years  passed  with  his  regiment  on  the  arid  plains  of  Hindos- 
tan,  whence  he  wa*  now  returned  on  a  three  years’  furlough . 
He  had  gone  out  a  boy, — be  returned  a  man ;  but  the  im¬ 
pression  made  upon  his  youthful  fancy  by  his  favorite  cousin 
remained  unimpaired,  and  to  Tapton  be  directed  his  steps, 
even  before  he  sought  the  home  of  his  widowed  mother, — 
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comforting  him»«lf  in  this  brearh  of  filial  decorum  by  the  re*  ' 
flection  that,  as  the  manor  was  so  little  out  of  his  way,  it  would  < 
^  unkind  to  pass,  as  it  were,  the  door  of  his  relatives  without 
just  looking  in  for  a  few  hours. 

But  he  found  his  uncle  as  hospitable  and  his  cousin  more 
charming  than  ever ;  and  the  looks  of  one,  and  the  requests  of  , 
the  other,  soon  precluded  the  possibility  of  refusing  to  lengthen 
the  '  few  hours’  into  a  few  days,  though  the  house  waa  at  the  | 
moment  full  of  visiters. 

The  Peterses  were  there  from  Ramsgate;  and  Mr.  Mrs. 
and  the  tw’o  Miss  Simpkinsons,  from  Bath,  had  come  to  spend 
a  month  with  the  family ;  and  Tom  Ingoldsby  had  brought 
down  his  college  friend  the  Honorable  Augustus  Sucklethumb* 
kin,  with  his  groom  and  pointers,  to  take  a  fortnight’s  shoot¬ 
ing.  And  then  there  was  Mrs.  Ogleton,  the  rich  young  widow, 
with  her  large  black  eyes,  who,  people  did  say,  was  setting 
her  cap  at  the  young  squire,  though  Mrs.  Botherby  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  it ;  and,  above  all,  there  was  Mademoiselle  Pauline,  her 
femme  de  chambre,  wh#  *  mon-Dieu'd  ’  every  thing  and  every 
body,  and  cried  ‘  Quel  korreur  !  ’  at  Mrs.  Botherby’s  cap.  In 
short,  to  use  the  last  named  and  much  respected  lady’s  own  ex¬ 
pression,  the  house  was  ‘  choke  full’  to  the  very  attics — all,  save  i 
the  ‘  oaken  chamber,’  which,  as  the  Lieutenant  expressed  a 
most  magnanimous  disregard  of  ghosts,  was  forthwith  appro¬ 
priated  to  his  particular  accommodation.  Mr.  Maguire  mean- 
w’hile  was  fain  to  share  the  apartment  of  Oliver  Dobbs,  the 
Squire’s  own  man;  a  jocular  proposal  of  joint  occupancy 
having  been  first  indignantly  rejected  by  ‘  Mademoiselle,’ 
though  preferred  with  the  ‘  laste  taste  in  life’  of  Mr.  Barney’s 
most  insinuating  brogue.  #  *  #  #  » 

“Come,  Charles,  the  urn  is  absolutely  getting  cold;  your 
breakfast  will  be  quite  spoiled :  what  can  have  made  you  so 
idle  7  ”  Such  was  the  morning  salutation  of  Miss  Ingoldsby 
to  the  militair*  as  he  entered  the  breakfast-room  half  an  hour 
after  the  latest  of  the  party. 

*’  A  pretty  gentleman,  truly,  to  make  an  appointment  with,” 
chimed  in  Miss  Frances.  “  What  is  become  of  our  ramble  to 
the  rocks  before  breakfast  7” 

“  Oh !  the  young  men  never  think  of  keeping  promises 
now,”  said  Mrs.  Peters,  a  little  ferret-faced  woman  with  un¬ 
derdone  eyes. 

“  When  I  was  a  young  man,”  said  Mr.  Peters,  “  I  remem¬ 
ber  I  always  made  a  point  of - ” 

“  Pray,  how  long  ago  was  that  7  ”  asked  Mr.  Simpkinson 
from  Bath. 

“  Why,  sir,  when  I  married  Mrs.  Peters,  I  was — let  me" 
see — I  was - ” 

“  Do  pray  hold  your  tongue,  P.,  and  eat  your  breakfast !  ” 
interrupted  his  better  half,  who  had  a  mortal  horror  of  chro¬ 
nological  references ;  “  it ’s  very  rude  to  tease  people  with 
your  family  affairs.” 

The  lieutenant  had  by  this  time  taken  his  seat  in  silence — 
a  good-humored  nod,  and  a  glance,  half  smiling,  half  inquisi¬ 
tive,  being  the  extent  of  bis  salutation.  Smitten  as  he  was, 
and  in  the  immediate  presence  of  her  who  had  made  so  large 
a  hole  in  his  heart,  his  manner  was  evidently  dUtrait,  which 
the  fair  Caroline  in  her  secret  soul  attributed  to  his  being 
solely  occupied  by  her  agremena — how  would  she  have  bridled 
had  she  known  that  they  only  shared  his  meditations  with  a 
pair  of  breeches ! 

Charles  drank  his  coffee  and  spiked  some  half-dozen  eggs, 
darting  occasionally  a  penetrating  glance  at  the  ladies,  in  hope 
of  detecting  the  supposed  waggery  by  the  evidence  of  some 
furtive  smile  or  conscious  look.  But  in  vain ;  not  a  dimple 
moved  indicative  of  roguery,  nor  did  the  slightest  elevation  of 
eyebrow  rise  confirmative  of  his  suspicions.  Hints  and  insin¬ 
uations  pas8«d  unheeded — more  particular  inquiries  were  out 
of  the  question  :  the  subject  was  unapproachable. 

In  the  mean  time,  ‘patent  cords  ’  were  just  the  thing  for  a 
morning’s  ride, and,  breakfast  ended,  away  cantered  the  party 
over  the  downs,  till,  every  faculty  absorbed  by  the  beauties, 
animate  and  inanimate,  which  surrounded  him.  Lieutenant 
Seaforth  of  the  Bombay  Fencibles  bestowed  no  more  thought 
upon  his  breeches  than  if  he  had  been  bom  on  the  top  of  Ben 
Lomond. . 

Another  night  had  passed  away;  the  sun  rose  brilliantly, 
forming  with  his  level  l^ams  a  splendid  rainbow  in  the  far-off 
west,  whither  the  heavy  cloud,  which  for  the  last  two  hours 
had  been  pouring  its  waters  on  the  earth,  was  now  flying  be¬ 
fore  him. 

“  Ah !  then,  and  it ’s  little  good  it  ’ll  be  the  cloning  of  ye^” 
apostrophised  Mr.  Barney  Maguire,  as  he  deposited,  in  front 
of  his  master’s  toilet,  a  pair  of  ‘  bran-new  ’  jockey  boots,  one 
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of  Huby’s  primest  fits,  which  the  Lieutenant  had  purchased  in 
his  way  through  town.  On  that  very  morning  h^  they  come 
for  the  first  time  under  the  valet’s  depuriating  hand,  so  little 
soiled,  indeed,  from  the  turfy  ride  of  the  prec^ng  day,  that  a 
less  scrupulous  domestic  might,  perhaps,  have  considered  the 
application  of  ‘  Warren’s  Matchless,’  or  oxalic  acid,  altogether 
superfluous.  Not  so  Barney  :  with  the  nii'est  care  had  he 
removetl  the  slightest  impurity  from  each  polishe<l  surface, 
and  there  they  stood .  rejoicing  in  their  sable  radiance.  No 
wonder  a  pang  shot  ac^s  Mr.  Maguire’s  breast,  as  he  thought 
on  the  work  now  cut  out  for  them,  so  different  fmm  the  light 
labors  of  the  day  before ;  no  wonder  he  murmured  with  a  aigh, 
as  the  scarce  dried  w  indow-panes  disclosed  a  road  now  inch- 
deep  in  mud.  “  Ah  !  then,  it ’s  little  good  the  cleaning  of 
■ye!  ’  for  well  had  he  learned  in  the  hall  Im'Iow  that  eight 
miles  of  a  stiff  clay  soil  lay  between  the  manor  and  Bolsover 
Abbey,  whose  picturesque  ruins, 

**  Like  ancient  Rume,  majestic  in  decay,” 

the  party  had  determined  to  explore.  The  master  had  al¬ 
ready  commenced  dressing,  and  the  man  was  fitting  straps 
upon  a  light  pair  of  ciane-neeked  spurs,  when  his  hand 
was  arrested  by  the  old  question — “  Barney,  where  are  the 
breeches  7” 

They  were  no  where  to  be  fiiund  j  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Seaforth  descended  that  morning,  whip  in  hand,  and 
equipped  in  a  handsome  green  riding-frock,  but  no  ‘  breeches 
and  boots  to  match’  were  there  :  loose  jean  trousers,  sur¬ 
mounting  a  pair  of  diminutive  Wellingtons,  embraced,  some¬ 
what  incongruously,  his  nether  man,  vic4  the  ‘  patent  cords,’ 
returned,  like  yesterday’s  pantaloons,  absent  without  leave. 
The  ‘  top-boots  ’  had  a  holiday. 

“  A  fine  morning  after  the  rain,”  said  Mr.  Simpkinson  from 
Bath. 

“  Just  the  thing  for  the  ’ops,”  said  Mr.  Peters.  “I  re¬ 
member  when  I  was  a  boy  — ’’ 

“  Do  hold  your  tongue,  P.,”  saW  Mrs.  Peters — advice 
which  that  exemplary  matron  was  in  the  constant  habit  of 
administering  to  “her  P.,”  as  she  called  him,  whenever  he 
prepared  to  vent  his  reminiscences.  Her  precise  reason  for 
this  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine,  unless,  indeed,  the  story 
be  true  which  a  little  bird  had  whispered  into  Mrs.  Botherby’s 
ear — Mr.  Peters,  though  now  a  wealthy  man,  had  received  a 
liberal  education  at  a  elmrity-school,  and  was  apt  to  recur  to 
the  days  of  his  muffin-cap  and  leathers.  As  usual,  he  took 
his  wife’s  hint  in  good  part,  and  *  paused  in  his  reply.’ 

“A  glorious  day  fur  the  ruias!”  said  young  Ingoldsby. 
“  But,  Charles,  what  the  deuce  are  you  about  7 — you  don’t 
mean  to  ride  through  our  lanes  in  such  toggery  as  that  7” 

“Lossy  me!”  said  Miss  Julia  Simpkinson,  “won’t  you  bo 
very  wet  7” 

“  You  had  better  take  Tom’s  cab,”  quoth  the  s<niire. 

But  this  proposition  was  at  once  overruled ;  Mrs.  Ogleton 
I  bad  already  nailed  the  cab,  a  vehicle  of  all  others  the  best 
adapted  fur  a  snug  flirtation. 

“  Or  drive  Miss  Julia  in  the  pliaeton7”  No ;  that  was  the 
post  of  Mr.  Peters,  who,  indiflerent  as  an  equestrian,  had  ac¬ 
quired  some  fame  as  a  whip  while  traveling  through  tho 
midland  counties  fur  the  firm  of  Bagshaw,  Snivelby,  and 
!  Grimes. 

I  “  Thank  you,  I  shall  ride  with  my  cousins,”  said  Charles, 

!  with  as  much  nonchalance  as  he  could  assume — and  he  did 
•  so;  Mr.  Ingoldsby,  Mrs.  Peters,  Mr.  Simpkiamm  from  Bath, 
and  his  eldest  daughter  with  her  album,  following  in  the 
I  family  coach.  The  gentleman  commoner  “  voted  the  affair 
I  d — d  slow,”  emd  declineti  the  party  altogether  in  favor  of  the 
'  game-keeper  and  a  cigar.  “  There  was  ‘  no  fun’  in  looking  at 
j  old  houses!”  Mrs.  Simpkinson  preferred  a  short  aejour  in 
!  the  still-room  with  Mrs.  Botherby,  who  had  promised  to  initiate 
;  her  in  that  grand  arcanum,  the  transmutation  of  gooseberry 
j  jam  into  Guava  jelly. 

“  Did  you  ever  see  an  old  abbey  before,  Mr.  Peters  7” 

I  “  Yes,  miss,  a  French  one;  we  liave  gut  one  at  Ramsgate; 

he  teaches  the  Miss  Joneses  to  parley-voo,  and  is  turned  of 
i  sixty.” 

I  Miss  Simpkinson  closed  her  album  with  an  air  of  ineffable 
disdain. 

Mr.  Simpkinson  from  Bath,  was  a  professed  antiquary,  and 
one  of  the  first  water;  he  was  master  of  Gwillim’s  Heraldry, 

.  and  Milles’s  History  of  the  Crusades ;  knew  every  plate  in 
the  Mona.sticon;  had  written  an  essay  on  the  origin  and  digni- 
;  ty  of  tlie  office  of  overseer,  and  settled  the  date  of  a  Qtieen 
j  Anne’s  farthing.  An  influential  membei  of  the  Antiquarian 
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Society,  to  whose  ‘  Beauties  of  Bagnipgc  W eU’  he  had  been  a  ' 
libeial  subscriber,  procured  him  a  seat  at  the  board  of  that 
learned  body,  since  which  happy  epoch  Sylvanus  Urban  had 
not  a  more  indefatigable  correspondent.  His  inaugural  essay  | 
on  the  President’s  cocked  hat,  was  considered  a  miracle  **f  I 
erudition ;  and  his  account  of  the  earliest  application  of  gilding  , 
to  gingerbread,  a  masterpiece  of  antiquarian  research.  His  j 
eldest  daughter  was  of  a  kindred  spirit:  if  her  father’s  mantle 
had  not  fallen  upon  her,  it  was  only  because  he  had  not  thr<twn  j 
it  off  himself ;  she  had  caught  hold  of  its  tail,  however,  while 
it  yet  hung  upon  his  honored  shoulders.  Tti  souls  so  conge-  j 
nial  what  a  sight  was  the  magnificent  ruin  of  Bolsover! — its 
broken  arches,  its  mouldering  pinnacles,  and  the  airy  tracery  ; 
of  its  half-demolished  windows.  The  party  were  in  raptures; 
Mr.  Simpkinson  began  to  meditate  an  essay,  and  his  daughter 
an  ode :  even  Seaforth,  as  he  gar.ed  on  these  lonely  relics  of 
the  olden  time,  was  betrayed  into  a  momentary  forgetfulness 
of  his  love  and  losses  :  the  widow’s  eye-glass  turned  from  her 
eiciibeo'a  whiskers  to  the  mantling  ivy;  Mrs.  Peters  wiped 
her  spectacles;  and  “her  P.’’  supposed  the  central  tower 
“had  once  been  the  county  jail.’’  The  squire  was  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  had  been  there  often  before  ;  so  he  ordered  out  the 
cold  tongue  and  chickens. 

“  Bolsover  Priory,’’  said  Mr.  Simpkinson,  with  the  air  of 
a  connoisseur — “  Bolsover  Priory  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Hugh  de  Bolsover  had  accompanied  thatmonarch  to  the  Holy 
Land,  in  the  expedition  undertaken  by  way  of  penance  for  the 
murder  of  his  young  nephew's  in  the  Tower.  Upon  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  monasteries,  the  veteran  was  enfeored  in  the 
lands  and  manor,  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name  of  Bowl- 
sover,  or  Bee-owls-over,  (by  corruption,  Bolsover) — a  Bee  in 
chief,  over  three  Owls,  all  proper,  being  the  armorial  ensigns 
borne  by  this  distinguished  crusader  at  the  seige  of  Acre.’’ 

“  Ah  !  that  was  Sir  Sidney  Smith,’’  said  Mr.  Peters ;  “  1  ’ve 
heard  tell  of  him,  and  all  about  Mrs.  Partington,  and — ’’ 

“  P.  be  quiet,  and  do  n’t  expose  yourself !  ’’  sharply  inter¬ 
rupted  his  lady.  P.  was  silenced,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
bottled  stout. 

“  These  lands,’’  continued  the  antiquar)’,  “  were  held  in 
grand  seijeantry  by  the  presentation  of  three  white  owls  and 
a  pot  of  honey — ’’ 

“  Lassy  me  !  how  nice  !  ’’  said  Miss  Julia.  Mr.  Peters 
licked  his  lips. 

“  Pray  give  me  leave,  my  dear— owls  and  haney,  whenever 
the  king  should  come  a  rat-catching  inte  this  part  of  the 
country.’’ 

“  Rat-catching !  ’’  ejaculated  the  squire,  pausing  abruptly  in 
the  mastication  of  a  drumstick. 

“  To  be  sure,  my  dear  sir :  don’t  you  remember  that  rats 
once  came  under  the  forest  laws — a  minor  species  of  venison? 

*  Rats  and  mice,  and  such  small  deer,’  eh  T — Shakspere,  you 
know.  Our  ancestors  ate  rats;’’  [“The  nasty  fallows!’’ 
shuddered  Miss  Julia  in  a  parenthesis]  “  and  owls,  you  know, 
are  capital  mousers - ’’ 

“I  v’e  seen  a  howl,’’  said  Mr.  Peters;  “there ’s  one  in  the 
Sohological  Gardens,— a  little  hook-nosed  chap  in  a  wig,— 
only  its  feathers  and - ” 

Poor  P.  was  destined  never  to  finish  a  speech. 

Do  be  quiet!’’  cried  the  authoritative  voice,  and  the 
would-be  naturalist  shrank  into  his  shell  like  a  snail  in  the 
“  Sohalogical  Gardens.” 

“  You  should  read  Blount’s  ‘  Jocular  Tenures,’  Mr.  In 
goldsby,”  pursued  Simpkinson.  “  A  learned  man  was  Blount ! 
Why,  sir,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  once  paid  a 
silver  horse  shoe  to  Lord  Ferrers - ” 

“  I ’ve  heard  of  him,”  broke  in  the  incorrigible  Peters ;  “he 
was  hanged  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  a  silk  rope  fur  shooting 
Doctor  Johnson.” 

The  antiquary  vouchsafed  no  notice  of  the  interruption ;  but, 
taking  a  pinch  of  snuflf,  continued  his  harangue. 

“  A  silver  horse  shoe,  sir,  which  is  due  from  every  scion  of 
royalty  who  rides  across  one  of  his  manors ;  and  if  you  look 
into  the  penny  county  histories,  now’  publishing  by  ar.  emi¬ 
nent  friend  of  mine,  you  will  find  that  Langhalr  in  County  Nor¬ 
folk  was  held  by  one  Baldwin  peraaUnm  svjlatum,  etpettum ; 
that  is,  he  was  to  come  every  Christmas  into  VV’estmiaster 
UnI],  there  to  take  a  leap,  cry  hem !  and——” 

“  Mr.  Simpkinson,  a  glass  of  sherry  7”  cried  Tom  Ingoldsby 
hastily. 

“  Not  any,  thank  you,  sir.  This  Baldwin,  sumamed 
Le - ” 


said  Tom,  still  more  rapidly;  and  at  the  some  time  filling  « 
glass,  and  forcing  it  on  the  tcavant,  who,  thus  arrested  in  the 
very  crisis  of  his  narrative,  received  and  swallowed  the  pota¬ 
tion  as  if  it  had  been  physic. 

“  What  on  earth  has  Miss  Simpkinson  discovered  there  ?” 
continued  Tom;  “  something  of  interest.  See  how  fast  she  is 
writing.” 

The  diversion  was  effectual ;  every  one  looked  toward  Miss 
Simpkinson,  who,  far  too  ethereal  ftr  ‘  creature  comforts,’ 
was  seated  apart  on  the  dilapidated  remains  of  an  altar-tomb, 
committing  eagerly  to  paper  something  that  had  strongly  im¬ 
pressed  her ;  the  air,  the  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,  all  be¬ 
tokened  that  the  divine  affiaiut  was  come.  Her  father  rose, 
and  stole  silently  toward  her. 

“  What  an  eld  boar!”  muttered  young  Ingoldsby;  alluding, 
perhaps,  to  a  slice  of  brawn  which  he  had  just  begun  to  oper¬ 
ate  upon,  but  which,  from  the  celerity  with  which  it  disap¬ 
peared,  did  not  seem  so  very  difficult  of  mastication. 

But  what  had  become  of  Seaforth  and  his  fair  Caroline  all 
this  while  ?  Why,  it  so  happened  that  they  had  been  simul¬ 
taneously  stricken  with  the  picturesque  appearance  of  one  of 
those  high  and  pointed  arches,  which  that  eminent  antiquary, 
Mr.  Horseley  Curties,  has  described  in  his  ‘Ancient  Records’ 
as  ‘  a  Gothic  window  of  the  Saxon  order;’ — and  then  the 
ivy  clustered  so  thickly  and  so  beautifully  on  the  other  side, 
that  they  went  round  to  look  at  that ; — and  then  their  prox¬ 
imity  deprived  it  of  half  its  effect,  and  so  they  walked  across 
to  a  little  knell,  a  hundred  yards  off,  and,  in  crossing  a  small 
ravine,  they  came  to  what  in  Ireland  they  call  ‘  a  bad  step,’ 
and  Charles  had  to  carry  his  cousin  over  it ; — and  then,  when 
they  had  to  come  back,  she  would  not  give  him  the  trouble 
again  for  the  world,  so  they  followed  a  better  but  more  circui¬ 
tous  route,  and  there  were  hedges  and  ditches  in  the  way,  and 
stiles  to  get  over,  and  gates  to  get  through ;  so  that  an  hour  or 
more  had  elapsed  before  they  w’ere  able  to  rejoin  the  party. 

“  Lassy  me  !”  said  Miss  Julia  Simpkinson,  “how  long  you 
have  been  gone  !*’ 

And  so  they  had.  The  remark  w’as  a  very  just  as  well  as 
a  very  natural  one.  They  were  gone-  a  long  while,  and  a  nice 
cesey  chat  they  had ;  and  what  do  you  think  it  was  all  about, 
my  dear  miss  7 

“Oh,  lassy  me!  love,  no  doubt,  and  the  moon,  and  eyes, 
and  nightingales,  and — ” 

Stay,  stay,  my  sweet  young  lady ;  do  not  let  the  fervor  of 
your  feelings  run  away  with  you !  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  in¬ 
deed,  that  one  or  more  of  these  pretty  subjects  might  net  have 
been  introduced;  but  the  most  important  and  leading  topic  of 
the  conference  was — Lieutenant  Seaforth’s  breeches. 

“  Caroline,”  said  Charles,  ’‘  I  have  had  some  very  odd 
dreams  since  I  have  been  at  Tappington.” 

“  Dreams,  have  you  7”  smiled  the  young  lady,  arching  her 
taper  neck  like  a  swan  in  pluming.  “  Dreams,  have  you  7” 

“  Ay,  dreams — or  dream,  perhaps  I  should  say  ;  for,  though 
repeated,  it  was  still  the  same.  And  what  do  you  imagine 
W’as  its  subject  7  ” 

“  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  divine,”  said  the  tongue. 

“  I  have  not  the  least  difficulty  in  guessing,”  said  the  eye, 
as  plainly  as  ever  eye  spoke. 

“  I  dreamt  of — your  great  grandfather  !  ” 

There  w’as  a  change  in  the  glance — “  My  great  grand¬ 
father  7  ” 

“  Yes,  the  old  Sir  Giles,  or  Sir  John,  you  told  me  about  the 
other  day:  he  walked  into  my  bedroom  in  his  short  cloak  of 
murrey-colored  velvet,  his  long  rapier,  and  his  Raleigb-loek- 
ing  hat  and  feather,  just  as  the  picture  represents  him,  but 
wiih  one  exception.” 

“  And  w’hat  was  that  7  ” 

Why,  his  lower  extremities,  w’hich  were  visible,  were— 
those  of  a  skeleton.” 

“  Well.” 

“  Well,  after  taking  a  turn  or  two  about  the  room,  and  look¬ 
ing  round  him  with  a  wistful  air,  he  came  to  the  bed’s  foot, 
stared  at  me  in  a  manner  impossible  to  describe — and  then  he 
— he  laid  hold  of  my  pantaloons ;  whipped  his  long  bony  legs 
into  them  i  i  a  twinkling ;  and,  strutting  up  to  the  glass,  seemed 
to  view’ himself  in  it  with  great  complacency.  I  tried  to  speak, 
but  in  vain.  The  effort,  however,  seemed  to  excite  his  atten¬ 
tion  ;  for,  wheeling  about,  he  showed  i»o  the  grimmest-look- 
ing  death’s  head  you  can  well  imagine,  and  with  an  indescri¬ 
bable  grin  strutted  out  of  the  room.” 

“  Absurd !  Charles.  How  can  you  talk  such  nonsense  7  ” 

“  But,  Caroline — the  breeches  are  really  gone !  ” 


“  Mrs.  Ogleton  challenges  you,  sir ;  she  insists  upon  it,”  ;  • 
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On  the  following  morning,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  > 
Seaforth  wa^  the  6rst  person  in  the  breakfast  parlor.  As  no  ' 
one  else  was  present,  he  did  precisely  what  nine  young  men  : 
out  of  ten  so  situated  would  have  dene :  he  walked  up  to  the  ; 
mantelpiece,  established  himself  upon  the  rug,  and  subduct¬ 
ing  his  coat-tails  one  under  each  arm,  turned  toward  the  hre  ' 
that  portion  of  the  human  frame  which  it  is  considered  equally 
indecorous  to  present  to  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  A  serious,  not 
to  say  anxious,  expression  was  visible  upon  his  good-humored 
countenance,  and  his  mouth  was  fast  buttoning  itself  up  for  an 
incipient  whistle,  when  little  Flo,  a  tiny  spaniel  of  the  Blen¬ 
heim  breed — the  pet  object  of  Miss  Julia  Simpkin’s  affections 
—bounced  out  from  beneath  a  sofa  and  began  to  bark  at — his 
pantaloons. 

They  were  cleverly  *  built,’  of  a  light  grey  mixture,  a  broad 
•tripe  of  the  most  vivid  scarlet  traversing  cash  seam  in  a  per¬ 
pendicular  direction  fronr  hip  to  ankle — in  short,  the  regimen¬ 
tal  costume  of  the  Royal  Bombay  Fencibles.  The  animal,  ed¬ 
ucated  in  the  country,  had  never  seen  such  a  pair  of  breeches 
in  her  life — Omne  ignotum  pro  magnijico  !  The  scarlet 
streak,  inflamed  as  it  was  by  tha  reflection  of  the  hre,  seemed 
to  act  on  Flora’s  nerves  as  the  same  color  does  on  those  of 
bulls  and  turkeys  ;  she  advanced  at  the  pas  de  charge,  and 
her  vociferation,  like  her  amazement,  was  unbonnded.  A 
sound  kick  from  the  disgusted  officer  changed  its  character, 
and  induced  a  retreat  at  the  very  moment  when  the  mistress 
of  the  pugnacious  quadruped  entered  to  the  rescue. 

“  Lassy  me!  Flo!  what  is  the  matter?”  cried  the  sympa¬ 
thising  lady,  with  a  scrutinizing  glance  leveled  at  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

It  might  as  well  have  lighted  on  a  feather-bed.  His  air  of 
imperturbable  unconsciousness  defied  examination ;  and  as  he 
would  not,  and  Flora  could  not,  expound,  that, injured  indi¬ 
vidual  was  compelled  to  pocket  up  her  wrongs.  Others  of 
the  household  soon  dropped  in,  and  clustered  round  the  board 
dedicated  to  the  most  sociable  of  meals ;  the  urn  was  paraded 
‘  hissing  hot,’  and  the  cups  which  ‘  cheer,  but  not  inebriate,’ 
steamed  redolent  of  hysan  and  pekoe ;  muffins  and  marma¬ 
lade,  newspapers  and  Finnon  baddies,  left  little  room  for  ob¬ 
servation  on  the^character  of  Charles’s  warlike  ‘  turn-out.’  At 
length  a  look  from  Caroline,  followed  by  a  smile  that  nearly 
ripened  to  a  titter,  caused  him  to  turn  abruptly  and  address 
his  neighbor.  It  was  Miss  Simpkinson  who,  deeply  engaged 
in  sipping  her  tea  and  turning  over  her  album,  seemed,  like  a  fe¬ 
male  Chrononotonthologos,  ’  immersed  in  cegibundity  of  cogi¬ 
tation.’  An  interrogatory  on  the  subject  of  her  studies  drew 
from  her  the  confession  that  she  was  at  tliat  moment  employed 
in  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  a  poem  inspired  by  the  ro¬ 
mantic  shades  of  Bolsover.  The  entreaties  of  the  company 
were  of  course  urgent.  Mr.  Peters,  who  *  liked  verses,’  was 
especially  persevering,  and  Sappho  at  length  compliant. — 
After  a  preparatory  hem !  and  a  glance  at  the  mirror  to  ascer¬ 
tain  that  her  look  was  sufHciently  sentimental,  the  poetess 
began  : 

“There  is  a  sain,  a  holy  feeling. 

Vulgar  miadscaa  never  know. 

O’er  the  bosom  softly  stealing — 

Chastened  grief,  delicious  wo ! 

Oh !  how  sweet  at  eve  regaining 

Yon  lone  tower’s  sequestered  shade — 

S^dly  mute  and  uncomplaining - ” 

— Yow! — yeough! — yeough  ! — ^yow! — yew!  yelled  a  hapless 
sufferer  from  beneath  the  table.  It  was  an  unlucky  hour  for 
quadrupeds  ;  and  if  *  every  dog  will  have  his  day,’  he  could 
not  have  selected  a  more  unpropitious  one  than  this.  Mis. 
Ogleton,  too,  had  a  pet — a  favorite  pug — whose  sqab  figure, 
black  muzzle,  and  tortuosity  of  tail,  that  curled  like  a  bead  of  | 
celery  in  a  salad-bowl,  bespoke  his  Dutch  extraction.  Yuw! 
yow  !  yow  !  continued  the  brute — a  chorus  in  which  Flo  in¬ 
stantly  joined.  Sooth  to  say,  pug  had  more  reason  to  express 
his  dissatisfaction  than  was  given  him  by  the  muse  of  Simp¬ 
kinson  ;  the  other  only  barked  for  company.  Scarcely  had  the 
poetess  got  through  her  first  stanza,  when  Tom  Ingoldsby,  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  became  so  lost  to  the  material 
worl.t,  that,  in  his  abstraction^  he  unwarily  laid  his  hand  on 
the  cock  of  the  urn.  Quivering  with  emotion,  he  gave  it  such 
an  unlucky  twist,  that  the  full  stream  of  its  scalding  contents  ' 
descended  on  the  gingerbread  hide  of  the  unlucky  Cupid. —  I 
The  confusion  was  complete ;  the  whole  economy  of  the  table  ^ 
disarranged ;  the  company  broke  up  in  must  admired  disor-  | 
der;  and  *  vulgar  minds  will  never  know  ’  any  thing  more  of 
Miss  Simpkinsou’s  ode  till  they  peruse  it  in  some  furthcoming  j 
annual. 

Seaforth  profited  by  tb«  confusion  to  take  the  delinqoent ' 


who  had  caused  ihis  “stramash”  by  the  arm,  and  to  lead 
him  to  the  lawn,  where  he  had  a  word  or  two  fur  his  private 
ear.  The  conference  between  the  young  gentlemen  was  nei¬ 
ther  brief  in  its  duration,  nor  unimportant  in  its  result.  The 
subject  was  what  the  lawyers  call  tripartite,  embracing  the  in¬ 
formation  that  Charles  Seaforth  was  over  head  and  ears  in 
love  with  Tom  I ngoldsby’s  sister ;  secondly,  that  the  lady  had 
referred  him  to  “  papa”  tor  his  sanation;  thirdly  and  lastly, 
his  nightly  visitations,  and  consequent  bereavement.  At  the 
two  first  items  Tom  smiled  auspiciously;  at  the  last  he  burst 
out  into  an  absolute  “guffaw.” 

“  Steal  your  bieeches  ?  Miss  Bailey  over  again,  by  Jove  !” 
shouted  Ingoldsby.  “  But  a  gentleman,  you  say,  and  Sir  Giles 
too.  I  am  not  sure,  Charles,  whether  1  ought  not  to  call  you 
out  for  aspt^rsing  the  honor  of  the  family !” 

*•  Laugh  as  you  will,  Tom — be  as  incredulous  as  you  please 
—one  fact  is  incontestible— the  brt'eches  are  gone  !  Look 
here — I  am  reduced  to  my  regimentals ;  and  if  these  go,  to¬ 
morrow’  I  must  borrow  of  you!” 

Rochefoucauld  says,  there  is  something  in  the  misfortunes  of 
our  very  best  friends  that  dot's  nut  displease  us  ;  certainly  we 
can,  most  of  us,  laujh  at  their  petty  iiicunvcnieuees,  till  called 
upon  to  supply  them.  lorn  composed  his  features  on  the  in¬ 
stant,  and  replied  with  mure  gravity,  as  wull  as  with  an  ex¬ 
pression,  which,  if  my  Lord  .Mayor  hud  been  within  hearing, 
might  have  cost  him  five  shillings. 

“  There  is  something  very  queer  in  this  after  all.  The 
clothes,  you  say,  have  positively  disappeareil.  Soinebnily  is 
playing  you  a  trick  ;  and,  ten  to  one,  your  servant  has  a  hand 
in  it.  By  the  way,  I  heard  something  yesterday  of  his  kicking 
up  a  bobbery  in  the  kitchen,  and  seeing  a  ghost,  or  something 
I  of  that  kind,  himself.  Depend  upon  it,  Barney  is  in  the  plot !” 

I  It  struck  the  Lieutenant  at  once  that  the  usually  buoyant 
I  spirits  of  his  attendant  hud  of  lute  been  materially  sobered 
down,  his  lotjuacity  nbviously  circumscribed,  and  that  he,  the 
said  Lieutey.ant,  liad  actually  rung  his  Ih‘11  three  several  times 
that  very  morning  before  ho  could  proeuro  his  atteudance. 
Mr.  Maguire  was  forthwith  suinmoned,  and  underwent  a  close 
examination.  The  “  bobbery  ”  was  easily  explained.  Mr. 
Oliver  Dobbs  had  hinted  his  disapi>robation  of  a  flirtation  car¬ 
rying  on  between  the  gentleman  from  Munster  and  the  lady 
from  the  Rue  St.  llonur6.  Mademoiselle  boxed  Mr.  Ma¬ 
guire’s  ears,  and  Mr.  Maguire  pulled  Mademoiselle  upon  his 
knee,  and  the  lady  did  not  cry  Mon  Dieu  !  And  Mr.  Oliver 
I  Dobbs  saiil  it  was  very  wrong ;  and  Mrs.  Botherby  said  it 
I  was  scandalous,  and  what  ought  not  to  he  done  in  any  moral 
I  kitchen  ;  and  Mr.  Maguire  had  got  hold  of  the  Honorable  Au- 
I  gustus  Sucklethumbkin's  p«wder-flusk,and  had  put  large  pinch- 
j  es  of  the  best  double  Darlford  into  Mr.  Dobbs’s  tohasco-box; 

■  and  .Mr.  Dobbs’s  pipe  had  explmled.and  ret  fire  to  Mrs.  Both- 
erby’s  Sunday  cap,  and  Mr.  Maguire  had  put  it  out  with  the 
slop-basin,  “barring  the  wig;”  and  then  they  wera  all  so 
“  cantankerous,”  that  Barney  had  gone  to  take  a  walk  in  the 
garden  ;  and  then — then  Mr.  Burney  had  seen  a  ghost ! 

“  A  what  ?  you  blockhead  !  ”  asked  Tom  Ingoldsby. 

“Sure  then,  and  its  meself  will  tell  your  honour  the  rights 
of  it,”  said  the  ghost-seer  “  .Meself  and  .Miss  Pauline,  sir— 
or  Miss  Pauline  and  meself,  fur  the  ladies  comes  first  any 
how — we  got  tired  of  the  hobstroppylous  skrimmaging  among 
the  ould  servants,  that  did  n’t  know  a  joke  when  they  seen 
1  oae  :  and  we  went  out  to  look  at  the  comet — that’s  tlie  Rory- 
Bory-alehouse,  they  calls  him  in  this  country — and  we  walked 
upon  the  lawn,  and  divel  of  any  alehouse  there  was  there  at 
all;  and  .Miss  Pauline  said  it  was  lu'cause  of  the  shrubbery 
may  be,  and  why  wouldn’t  we  sec  it  b.-tlcr  be^onst  the  trees T 
and  so  we  went  to  the  the  tret's,  but  sorrow  a  comet  did  me¬ 
self  see  there,  barring  a  big  ghost  insti  ,i.d  of  it.” 

“  A  ghost  ?  And  w  hat  sort  of  a  ghost,  Burney  ?” 

“  Och,  then,  divel  a  lie  1  ’ll  tell  your  honor.  A  tall  ould 
gentleman  he  was,  all  in  white,  with  a  shovel  on  his  shoulder, 
and  a  big  torch  in  his  fist, — though  what  he  wanted  with  that 
it ’s  meself  can ’t  tell,  for  his  eyes  were  like  gig  lamps,  let 
alone  tho  moon  and  the  comet,  which  was  n’t  llu-re  at  all ;  and 
‘  Barney,’  says  he  to  me — ’cause  w  hy  h-'  knew  me- — ‘  Barney,’ 
says  he,  ‘  wlmt  is  it  you  're  doing  with  the  colleen  there,  Bar¬ 
ney  T’  Divel  a  word  did  1  say.  Misa  I’aulinc  screeched,  and 
cried  murthcr  in  French,  and  ran  off  with  herself;  and  of 
course  meself  was  in  a  mighty  hurry  after  tho  lady,  and  l  ad 
no  time  to  stop  palavering  with  him  any  way  ;  so  1  disja-rsed 
at  once,  and  the  ghost  vanished  in  a  flame  of  fire  !  ” 

Mr.  Maguire's  account  was  received  with  avowed  incredu 
lity  by  both  gentlemen ;  but  Barney  stuck  to  his  text  with  ins- 
flinching  pertinaaity.  A  reieience  to  Madeatoiseik  wu  tug 
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fMted,  but  abuidoncd,  u  neither  party  had  a  taste  for  delicate 
inTestifations. 

“  1  ’ll  tell  you  what,  Scaforth,”  said  Ingoldsby,  after  Barney 
had  received  hn  dismissal ;  **  that  there  is  a  trick  here,  is  evi¬ 
dent;  and  Barney’s  vision  may  possibly  be  a  part  of  it. 
Whether  he  is  most  knave  or  fool,  you  best  knew.  At  all 
events,  I  will  sit  up  with  you  UMiight,  and  see  if  I  can  convert 
my  ancestor  into  a  visiting  acquaintance.  Meanwhile  your 
finger  on  your  lip !  ”  *  *  *  *  * 

*’Twss  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night. 

When  church-yards  yawn,  and  graves  give  up  their  dead.’ 

Gladly  would  I  grace  my  tale  with  decent  horror,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  do  beseech  the  'gentle  reader’  to  believe,  that  if  all 
the  $uecedanea  to  this  mysterious  narrative  ars  not  in  strict 
keeping,  he  will  ascribe  it  only  to  the  disgraceful  innovations 
of  modem  degeneracy  upon  the  sober  and  dignified  habits  of 
our  ancestors.  I  can  introduce  him,  it  is  true,  into  an  old  and 
high-roofed  chamber,  its  walls  co\'ered  on  three  sides  with 
black  oak  wainscotting,  adorned  w'ith  carvings  of  fruit  and 
flowers  long  anterier  to  those  of  Grinling  Gibbons  ;  the  Tourth 
side  is  clothed  with  a  curious  remnant  of  dingy  tapestry,  once 
elucidatory  of  some  Scriptural  history,  but  of  vhick  not  even 
Mrs.  Botherby  could  determine.  Mr.  Simpkinson,  who  had 
examined  it  carefully,  inclined  to  believe  the  principal  figure 
to  be  cither  Bathsheba,  or  Daniel  in  the  lions’  clen ;  while  Tom 
Ingoldsby  decided  in  favor  of  the  King  of  Bashan.  All,  how¬ 
ever,  w’as  conjecture;  tradition  being  silent  on  the  subject. — 
A  lofty  arehed  portal  led  into,  and  a  little  arched  portal  led 
out  of,  this  apartment ;  they  were  opposite  each  other,  and 
both  possessed  the  security  of  massy  bolts  on  the  interior. — 
The  bedstead,  too,  was  net  one  of  yesterday,  but  manifestly 
coeval  W'ith  days  ere  Seddons  was,  and  when  a  good  four-post 
*  article  ’  was  deemed  worthy  of  being  a  royal  bequest.  The 
bed  itself,  w^th  all  the  appurtenances  of  palliasse,  mattresses, 
&c.,  was  of  far  later  date,  and  looked  most  incongruously 
comfortable;  the  casements,  ten,  with  their  little  diamond¬ 
shaped  partes  and  iron  binding,  had  given  way  to  th«  modem 
heterodoxy  of  the  sash-window.  Nor  was  this  all  that  con¬ 
spired  to  ruin  the  costume,  and  render  the  room  a  meet  haunt 
for  such  '  mixed  spirits  ’  only  as  could  condescend  to  don  at 
the  same  time  an  Elizabethan  doublet  and  Bond-street  inex¬ 
pressibles.  With  their  green  morocco  slippers  on  a  modem 
fender  in  front  of  a  disgracefully  modem  grate,  sat  two  young 
gentlemen,  elad  in  ‘  shawl-pattern  ’  dressing-gowns  and  black 
silk  stocks,  much  at  variance  with  the  high  cane-backed  chairs 
which  supported  them.  A  bunch  of  abomination,  called  a 
cigar,  reeked  in  the  left-hand  comer  of  the  mouth  of  one,  and 
in  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  mouth  of  the  other  ; — an  ar¬ 
rangement  happily  adapted  for  the  esenpe  of  the  noxious  fumes 
up  the  chimney,  without  that  unmerciful  ‘  funking  ’  each  other, 
which  a  less  scientific  disposition  would  have  induced.  A 
small  Pembroke  table  filled  up  the  intervening  space  between 
them,  sustaining,  at  each  extremity,  an  elbow  and  a  glass  of 
toddy ;  and  thus  in  ‘  lone!y  pensive  contemplation  ’  were  the 
two  worthies  occupied,  when  the  ‘iron  tongue  of  midnight 
had  tolled  twelve.’ 

**  Ghost  time ’s  come.*"”  said  Ingoldsby,  taking  from  his 
waistcoat  pocket  a  watch  like  a  gold  half-crown,  and  consult¬ 
ing  it  as  though  he  suspected  the  turret  clock  over  the  stables 
of  mendacity. 

"  Hush  !”  said  Charles ;  •'  did  I  not  hear  a  footstep  T” 

There  was  a  pause;  there  vas  a  footstep— it  sounded  dis¬ 
tinctly — it  reached  the  door — it  hesitated,  stopped,  and — 
passed  on. 

Tom  darted  across  the  room,  threw  open  the  door,  and  be¬ 
came  aware  of  Mrs.  Botherby  toddling  to  her  chamber  at  the 
other  end  of  the  gallery,  after  dosing  one  of  the  housemaids 
with  an  approved  julep  from  the  Countess  of  Kent’s  ‘  Choice 
Manual.’ 

**  Good  night,  sir  1”  said  M  rs.  Botherby. 

“  Go  to  the  d — 1 !”  said  the  disappointed  ghost-hunter. 

An  hour — two— rolled  on,  and  still  no  spectral  v'isitation; 
nor  did  aught  intervene  to  make  night  hideous ;  and  when  Uie 
turret-clock  sounded  at  length  the  hoar  of  three,  Ingoldsby, 
whose  patience  and  grog  were  alike  exhausted,  sprang  from 
his  chair,  saying — 

“  This  is  all  infernal  nonsense,  my  good  fellow.  Deuce  of 
any  ghost  shall  we  tee  to-night;  it’s  long  past  the  canonical 
hour.  I ’m  off  to  bed ;  and  as  to  your  breeches,  I  ’ll  insure 
them  for  twenty-four  hours  at  least,  at  the  price  ik  the  buck- 
ram. 

“  Certainly.  Oh!  thank’e ;  to  be  sure !”  stammered  Charles, 


rousing  himself  frem  a  reveriy,  which  had  degenerated  into 
an  absolute  snooze. 

“  Goodnight,  my  boy.  Bolt  the  door  behind  me;  and  defy 
the  Pope,  the  Devil,  and  the  Pretender  !” 

Seaforth  followed  his  friend’s  advice,  and  the  next  morning 
came  down  to  breakfast,  dressed  in  the  habiliments  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day.  The  charm  was  broken,  the  demon  defeated  ; 
the  light  greys  with  tho  red  stripe  down  the  seams  were  yet 
*n  rernm  ntUura,  and  adorned  the  iwrson  of  their  lawful  pro¬ 
prietor. 

Tom  felicitated  himself  and  his  partner  of  the  watch  on 
the  result  of  their  vigilance;  but  there  is  a  rustic  adage, 
which  warns  us  against  self-gratulation  before  we  are  quit* 

‘  out  of  the  wood.’ — Seaforth  was  yet  within  its  verge. 

####### 

A  rap  at  Tom  Ingoldsby’s  door  the  next  morning  startled 
him  as  he  was  shaving :  he  cut  his  chin. 

“  Come  in,  and  be  d— d  to  you  !”  said  the  martyr,  pressing 
his  thumb  on  the  wounded  epidermis.  The  door  opened,  and 
exhibited  Mr.  Barney  Maguire.  “  Well,  Barney,  what  is  it  ?” 
quoth  the  sufferer,  adopting  the  vernacular  of  his  visitant. 

“  The  master,  sir - ” 

“  Well,  what  does  he  want?” 

“  The  loanst  af  a  breeches,  please  your  honor.” 

“  Why,  you  don’t  mean  to  tell  me —  By  Heaven,  this  is 
too  good!”  shouted  Tom,  bursting  into  a  fit  ef  uncontrollable 
laughter.  “  Why,  Barney,  you  don’t  mean  to  say  the  ghost 
has  got  them  again?” 

Mr.  Maguire  did  not  respond  to  the  young  squire’s  risi¬ 
bility;  the  cast  of  his  countenance  was  decidedly  serious. 

“  Faith,  then,  it’s  gone  they  are,  sure  enough.  Hasn’t 
meself  been  looking  over  the  bed,  and  under  the  bed,  and 
in  the  bed,  for  the  matter  of  that,  and  devil  a  ha’p’ort  of 
breeches  is  there  to  the  fore  at  all :  I ’m  bothered  entirely !” 

“  Hark’e !  Mr.  Barney,”  said  Tom,  incautiously  removing 
his  thumb,  and  letting  a  crimson  stream  'incarnadine  the 
multitudinous’  lather  that  plastered  his  throat — ’‘this  may  be 
all  very  well  with  your  master,  but  you  don’t  humbug  me,  sir  : 
tell  me  instantly  what  have  you  done  with  the  clothes?” 

This  abrupt  transition  from  ‘  lively  to  severe’  certainly  took 
Maguire  by  surprise,  and  he  seemed  for  an  instant  as  much 
disconcerted  as  it  is  possible  to  disconcert  an  Irish  gentle¬ 
man’s  gentleman. 

“  Me  ?  is  it  meself,  then,  that’s  the  ghost,  to  your  honf>r’s 
thinking  ?*’  said  he,  after  a  moment’s  pause,  and  with  a  slight 
shade  of  indignation  in  histones:  “is  it  I  would  stale  the 
master’s  things — ai^  what  would  I  do  with  them?” 

“  That  you  best  know ;  what  your  purpose  is  I  can’t  guess, 
for  I  don’t  think  you  mean  to  ‘  stale’  them,  as  you  call  it ;  but 
that  you  are  concerned  in  their  disappearance,  I  am  satisfied. 
Confound  this  blood !  give  me  a  tow'el,  Barney.” 

Maguire  acquitted  himself  of  the  commission.  “  As  I’ve  a 
sowl,  your  honor,”  said  he  solemnly,  “  little  it  is  meself  knows 
of  the  matter ;  and  after  what  I  seen - ” 

“  What  you’ve  seen  ?  Why,  what  have  you  seen?  Bar¬ 
ney,  I  don’t  want  to  inquire  into  your  flirtations ;  but  don’t 
suppose  you  can  palm  off  your  saucer  eyes  and  gig-lamps  upon 
me !” 

“  Then,  as  sure  as  your  honor 's  standing  there,  I  saw  him  : 
and  why  wouldn’t  I,  when  Miss  Pauline  was  to  the  fore  as 
well  as  meself,  and - ” 

“  Get  along  with  your  nonsense — leave  the  room,  sir!” 

“  But  the  master  ?”  said  Barney  imploringly  ;  “  and  witliout 
a  breeches  ? — sure  he’ll  be  catching  cowld !” 

“  Take  that,  rascal !”  replied  Ingoldsby,  throwing  a  pair  of 
pantaloons  at,  rather  than  to,  him  ;  “  but  don’t  suppose,  sir, 
you  shall  carry  on  your  tricks  here  with  impunity ;  recollect 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  treadmill,  and  that  my  father  is 
country  magistrate.” 

Barney’s  eye  flashed  fire — he  stood  erect,  and  was  about  to 
speak ;  but,  mastering  himself,  not  without  an  effort,  he  took 
up  the  garment,  and  left  the  room  as  peqiendicular  as  a  Qua¬ 
ker.  #•*»** 

“  Ingoldsby,”  said  Charles  Seaforth,  after  breakfast,  “  this 
is  now  past  a  joke ;  te-day  is  the  last  of  my  stay ;  for,  not¬ 
withstanding  tbe  ties  which  detain  me,  common  decency  obli¬ 
ges  me  to  visit  home  after  so  long  an  absence.  I  shall  come  to 
an  immediate  explanation  with  your  father  on  the  subject  near¬ 
est  my  heart,  and  depart  while  I  have  a  change  of  dress  left. 
On  his  answer  will  my  return  depend  ;  in  the  mean  time  tell 
me  candidly — 1  ask  it  in  all  seriousness,  and  as  a  friend— am 
I  not  a  dupe  to  your  well  known  propensity  to  hoaxing  ^  have 
you  not  a  hand  in—” 
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“  N«,  by  Heaven  !  Seafortli ;  I  »ee  what  you  mean  ;  on  my  j 
honor,  I  am  as  much  mystified  as  yourself ;  and  if  your  ser-  ; 
vant  — 

“  Not  he :  if  there  be  a  trick,  he  at  least  is  not  privy  to  it.”  j 

“  If  there  be  a  trick  ?  why,  Charles,  do  you  think  —  ”  i 

“  I  know  not  tehal  to  think,  Tom.  As  surely  as  you  are  a  I 
living  man,  so  surely  did  that  spectral  anatomy  visit  my  room 
again  last  night,  grin  in  my  face,  and  walk  away  with  my 
trousers ;  nor  was  I  able  to  spring  from  my  bed,  or  break  the 
chain  which  seemed  to  bind  me  to  my  pillow.” 

“  Seaforth,”  said  Ingoldsby,  after  a  short  pause,  I  will  —  , 
But  hush  !  here  are  the  girls  and  my  father.  I  will  carry  off  I 
the  females,  and  leave  you  a  clear  field  with  the  Governor : 
carry  your  point  with  him,  and  we  will  talk  about  the  breeches  | 
afterward.’  j 

Tom’s  diversion  was  successful :  he  carried  off  the  ladies 
en  matte  to  look  at  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  class  Dode- 
candria  Monogynia — which  they  could  not  find ;  while  Sea¬ 
forth  marched  boldly  up  to  the  encounter,  and  carried  *  the  | 
Governor’s  ’  outworks  by  a  coup  de  main.  I  shall  not  stop  to  I 
describe  the  progress  of  the  attack ;  suffice  it  that  it  was  as 
successful  as  could  have  been  wished,  and  that  Seaforth  was 
referred  back  again  to  the  lady.  The  happy  lover  was  off  at 
a  tangent ;  the  botanical  party  was  soon  overtaken ;  and  the 
arm  of  Caroline,  whom  a  vain  endeavor  to  spell  out  the  Lin-  | 
nspan  name  of  a  daffy-down-dilly  had  detained  a  little  in  the  ' 
rear  of  the  others,  was  soon  firmly  locked  in  his  own. 

“What  was  the  world  to  them,  ^ 

Its  noise,  its  nousonse,  and  its  '  breeches’  all  ?  ’’  ' 

Seaforth  was  in  the  seventh  heaven ;  he  retired  to  his  room 
that  night  as  happy  as  if  no  such  thing  as  a  goblin  hod  ever 
been  heard  of,  and  personal  chattels  were  ns  well  fenced  in  by  , 
law  as  real  property.  Not  so  Tom  Ingoldsby  ;  the  mystery —  | 
for  mystery  there  evidently  was — had  not  only  piqued  his  curi-  j 
osity,  but  ruffled  his  temper.  Tho  watch  of  the  previous  night  ' 
had  been  unsuccessful,  probably  because  it  was  undisguised,  j 
To-night  he  would  *  ensconce  himself’ — not  indeed  ‘behind  i 
the  arras  ’ — for  the  little  that  remained  was,  as  we  have  seen,  i 
nailed  to  the  wall — but  in  a  small  closet  which  opened  from 
one  corner  of  the  room,  and,  by  leaving  the  door  ajar,  would 
give  its  occupant  a  view  of  all  that  might  pass  in  the  apart¬ 
ment.  Here  did  tho  young  ghost-hunter  take  up  a  position, 
with  a  good  stout  sapling  under  his  arm,  a  full  half-hour  before 
Seaforth  retired  for  the  night.  Not  even  his  friend  did  he  let 
into  his  confidence,  fully  determined  that  if  his  plan  did  not 
succeed,  the  failure  should  be  attributed  to  himself  alone. 

At  the  usual  hour  of  separation  for  the  night,  Tom  saw, 
from  his  concealment,  the  Lieutenant  enter  his  room,  and, 
after  taking  a  few  turns  in  it,  with  an  expression  so  joyous  as 
to  betoken  that  his  thoughts  were  mainly  occupied  by  his  ap 
preaching  happiness,  proceed  slowly  to  disrobe  himself.  The 
coat,  the  waistcoat,  the  black  silk  stock,  were  gradually  dis¬ 
carded  ;  the  green  morocco  slippers  were  kicked  ofl’,  and  then 
—ay,  then — his  countenance  grew  grave ;  it  seemed  to  occur 
to  him  all  at  once  that  this  was  his  last  stake — nay,  that  the 
very  breeches  be  had  on  were  not  his  own — that  to-morrow 

morning  was  his  last,  and  that  if  he  lost  them -  A  glance 

showed  that  bis  mind  was  made  up ;  he  replaced  the  single 
button  he  had  just  subdusted,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  bed 
in  a  state  of  transition — half  chrysalis,  half  grub. 

Wearily  di<l  Tom  Ingoldsby  watch  the  sleeper  by  the  flick¬ 
ering  light  of  tho  night-lamp,  till  the  clock,  striking  one,  in¬ 
duced  him  to  increase  the  narrow  opening  which  he  had  left 
for  the  purpose  of  observation.  The  motion,  slight  as  it  was, 
seemed  to  attract  Charles’s  attention,  for  he  raised  himself 
suddenly  to  a  sitting  posture,  listened  for  a  moment,  and  then 
stood  upright  upon  tlie  floor.  Ingoldsby  w  as  on  the  jmint  of 
discovering  himself,  when,  the  light  flashing  full  upon  bis 
friend’s  countenance,  he  perceived  that,  though  his  eyes  were 
open,  *  their  sense  was  shut  ’ — that  he  was  yet  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  sleep.  Seaforth  advanced  slowly  to  the  toilet,  lit  his 
candle  at  the  lamp  that  stoo<l  on  it,  then,  going  back  to  the 
bed’s  foot,  appeared  to  search  eagerly  fur  something  which  he 
could  not  find.  For  a  few  moments  be  seemed  restless  and 
uneasy,  walking  round  the  apartmentand  examining  the  chairs, 
till,  coming  fully  in  front  a  large  swing-glass  that  flanked 
the  dressing-table,  he  paused,  as  if  contemplating  his  figure  in 
it.  He  now  returned  toward  the  bed,  put  on  his  slippers,  and, 
writh  cautious  and  stealthy  steps,  proceeded  toward  the  little 
arched  doorway  that  opened  on  the  private  staircase. 

As  he  drew  the  bolt,  Tom  Ingoldsby  emerged  from  bis 
hiding-place ;  but  the  sleep-walker  heard  him  not :  he  pro¬ 


ceeded  softly  down  stairs,  followed  at  a  due  distance  by  his  friend ; 
opened  the  door  which  led  out  upon  the  gardens  ;  and  stood 
at  once  among  the  thickest  of  the  shrubs,  which  there  clustered 
round  the  liase  of  a  eorner  turret,  and  screened  the  postern 
from  common  observation.  At  this  moment  Ingoldsby  had 
nearly  spoiled  all  by  making  a  false  step:  the  sound  attracted 
Seaforth’s  attention— he  paused  and  turned ;  and,  as  tho  full 
moon  shed  her  light  directly  upon  his  pale  and  troubled  fea¬ 
tures,  Tom  marked,  almost  with  dismay,  the  fixed  and  raylass 
appearance  of  his  eyes — 

'There  was  no  speculation  in  those  orbs 
That  he  did  flare  withaL’ 

The  perfect  stillness  proserN-ed  by  his  follower  seemed  to  re¬ 
assure  him:  he  turned  aside,  and  fr»>m  the  midst  of  a  thick¬ 
set  laurustinus,  drew  forth  a  gardener’s  spade,  shouldering 
which  he  proceeded  with  greater  rabidity  into  the  midst  of  the 
shrubbery.  Arrived  at  a  certain  noint  where  the  earth  seemed 
to  have  been  recently  disturbi'd,  he  set  himself  heartily  to  the 
task  of  digging,  till,  having  thrown  up  several  shovelsfull  of 
mould,  he  stopped,  flung  down  his  tool,  and  very  composedly 
began  to  disencumber  himself  of  his  pantaloons. 

Up  to  this  moment  Tom  had  watched  him  with  a  wary  eye; 
he  now  advanced  cautiously,  and,  ns  his  friend  was  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  disentangling  himself  from  his  garment,  mode  him¬ 
self  master  of  the  spade.  Seaforth,  meanwhile,  had  accom¬ 
plished  his  purpose  ;  ho  stood  lor  a  moment  with 
'  His  streamers  wavisf  in  the  wind,’ 
occupied  in  carefully  rolling  up  the  small-clothes  into  a*  com- 

Eact  a  form  as  possible,  and  all  heedless  of  the  breath  of 
eaven,  which  might  certainly  be  supposed,  at  such  a  moment, 
and  in  such  a  pliglit,  to  *  visit  his  frame  too  roughly.’ 

He  was  in  tho  act  of  stooping  low  to  de^iosit  the  pantaloons 
in  the  grave  which  he  had  been  digging  for  them,  when  Tom 
Ingoldsby  came  close  behind  him,  and  with  the  flat  of  tho 

spade -  ***•*. 

The  shack  was  effectual ;  never  again  was  Lieutenant  Sea¬ 
forth  known  to  act  the  part  of  a  somnambulist.  One  by  one, 
his  breeches,  his  trousers,  his  pantaloons,  bis  silk-net  tights, 
his  patent  curds,  and  his  showy  greys  with  the  brood  red 
stripe  of  the  Bombay  Fencibles,  were  brought  to  light,  rescued 
from  the  grave  in  which  they  had  been  buried,  like  the  strata 
of  a  Christmas  pie;  and,  after  having  been  well  aired  by  Mrs. 
Botherby,  became  once  again  effective. 

The  family,  the  ladies  especially,  laughed  ;  Barney  Maguire 
cried  “  Botheration !  ”  and  Ma'mtelle  Pauline,  Mon 
Dieu  !  ” 

i  Charles  Seaforth,  unable  to  face  the  quizzing  which  awaited 
I  him  on  all  sides,  started  off  two  hours  earlier  than  he  had  pro¬ 
posed:  ho  soon  returned,  however;  and  having,  at  his  fatner- 
■  in-law’s  request,  given  up  the  oi'cupatioii  of  Kajah-hunting 
;  and  shooting  Nalmbs,  led  his  blushing  bride  to  the  altar. 

Mr.  Simpkinsnn  from  Bath  did  not  attend  the  ceremony, 

'  being  engaged  at  the  Grand  .Junction  Meeting  of  Scavant, 
j  then  congregating  from  all  parts  of  the  known  world,  ia  the 
I  city  of  Dublin.  His  essay,  demonstrating  that  the  globe  is  a 
I  groat  custard,  whipped  into  coagulation  by  whirlwinds,  and 
;  cooked  by  electricity — a  little  too  much  baked  in  th*  Isle  of 
i  Portland,  and  a  thought  underdone  about  the  Bog  of  Allen — 
was  highly  spoken  of,  and  tiorrowly  escaped  obtaining  a 
Bridge  water  prize. 

Miss  Simpkinson  and  her  sister  acted  as  bridesmaids  on  the 
:  occasion;  tho  former  wrote  an  epitkalamium,  and  the  latter 
'  cried  “  Lassy  me !  ”  at  the  clergyman’s  wig.  Some  years 
I  have  since  rolled  on ;  their  union  has  been  crowned  with  two 
or  three  tidy  little  off  shoots  from  the  family  tree,  of  whom 
Master  Neddy  is  **  grandi>apa’s  darling,”  and  Mary-Anne 
mamma’s  particular  ‘‘Sock.’  I  shall  only  add  that  Mr.  aad 
Mrs.  Seaforth  are  living  together  quite  as  happily  as  two  good- 
!  hearted,  good-tempered  bo<lir8,  very  fond  of  ea#h  other,  can 
I  possibly  do;  and  that  since  the  day  of  his  marriage  Charles 
j  has  shown  no  disposition  to  jump  out  of  bed,  or  ramble  out  of 
‘  doors  o’  nights  ;  though,  from  his  entire  devotion  to  every  wish 
!  and  whim  of  his  young  wife,  Tom  insinuates  that  the  fair  Ca- 
j  roline  does  still  occasionally  take  advantage  of  it  so  far  as  to 
I  “  slip  on  the  Breeches.” 

j  * 

i  MY  NEIGHBOR.... From  the  French. 

There  are  some  troublesome  neighbors  who  are  the  plague 
of  a  man’s  life.  They  borrow  your  umbrella  when  you  was 
to  go  out,  come  and  pay  you  a  visit  when  you  want  to  work  at 
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born*,  play  the  French  horn  when  you  want  to  go  to  sleep, and 

five  a  party  on  the  very  evening  you  want  to  finish  a  tragedy. 

iy  neighbor  has  none  of  these  faults,  but  be  contrives  to  in* 
commode  me  evory  moment.  He  pries  into  every  thing  in  my 
room,  destroys  my  papers,  and  devours  my  breakfast.  But* 
ter,  cheese,  poultry,  game— ^mnst  every  thing  is  acceptable  to 
him ;  and  he  never  eats  bread  when  he  can  get  cake.  He  is 
neither  a  landowner  nor  elector,  be  pays  no  rent  for  bis  apart* 
nents,  yet  lives  very  comfortably.  My  neighbor  is  very  gen¬ 
tlemanly  in  his  habits,  but  never  comes  home  till  after  mid* 
night,  and  is  fond  of  serenades  and  nightly  meetings  with  the 
object  of  his  affections.  In  ether  respects  his  character  is 
good ;  he  is  neither  a  fep  nor  a  bully,  and  avoids  rather  than 
seeks  quarrels.  Ha  t^ars  no  malice  towards  those  who 
treat  him  ill,  and  if  you  turn  him  out  by  one  door  he  will 
come  back  by  the  other.  He  goes  from  house  to  house,  mak* 
iag  himself  comfortable  wherever  he  goes,  and  staying  till  be 
is  tired,  without  ever  waiting  for  an  inviiatien.  Familiar  as 
he  is  with  your  provisions,  only  take  the  trouble  to  put  the 
stoppers  in  your  decanters,  and  he  will  not  meddle  with  them. 
He  is  always  well  dressed,  his  boots  never  creak  on  the  floor, 
for  their  soles  are  made  of  the  finest  chamois  and  the  upper 
leathers  of  India  rubber.  My  neighbor,  though  he  knows  1 
must  wear  a  coat  out  at  the  elbows,  never  wears  any  thing  but 
the  softest  furs.  He  never  lays  in  fuel,  but  spends  the  cold 
season  in  my  chimney  comer.  All  this  I  have  to  put  up  with. 
In  fact,  I  think  myself  lucky,  if  he  does  not  invite  his  friends 
to  his  nocturnal  orgies,  but  contents  himsef  with  abusing  my 
hospitality,  rummaging  among  my  furniture,  and  plundering 
my  larder.  My  neighbor  is  one  of  those  personages  who 
must  be  well  treated.  It  is  wall  known  that  whenever  he 
leaves  a  residence  it  is  sure  to  tumble  down  soon.  This  trou¬ 
blesome  neighbor,  dear  reader,  is— a  mouse. 


The  sea-fog  driving  in— 

Solemnly  and  swift — 

The  moon  afraid— stars  dropping  out  !— 
The  very  skies  adrift ! 

Our  stormy  banners  lighted  up, 

As  forth  to  war  we  go ! 

The  shadow  of  the  Universe 
Upon  our  haughty  foe  ! 
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Psalm  CIV.  4. — Who  maketh  His  Angela  Spirits,  His  Ministers  a 
flaming  fire. 

On  to-day’s  Festival  it  well  becomes  us  to  direct  our  minds 
to  the  thought  of  those  blessed  Servants  of  God  who  have 
never  tasted  of  sin  ;  who  are  among  us,  though  unseen,  ever  - 
serving  God  joyfully  on  earth  as  well  as  in  heaven ;  who  min¬ 
ister  through  their  Maker’s  condescending  will  to  the  redeemed 
in  Christ,  the  heirs  of  salvation. 

There  have  been  ages  of  the  world  in  which  men  have 
thought  too  much  of  Angels,  and  paid  them  excessive  honor; 
honored  them  so  perversely  as  to  forget  the  supreme  worship 
due  to  Almighty  God.  This  is  the  sin  of  a  dark  age.  But 
the  sin  of  what  is  called  an  educated  age,  such  as  our  own,  is 
just  the  reverse  ;  to  account  slightly  of  them,  or  not  at  all;  to 
ascribe  all  we  see  around  us,  not  to  their  agency,  but  to  cer¬ 
tain  assumed  laws  of  nature.  This,  I  say,  is  likely  to  be  our 

a  intik  tho  lpni  t»i»ia  r>f  tULi 


Men  of  the  North !  look  up! 

There ’s  a  tumult  in  your  sky ; 

A  troubled  glory  surging  out — 
Great  shadows  hurrying  by ! 

Your  strength — where  is  it  now? 

Your  quivers— are  they  spent  T 
Your  arrows  in  the  rust  of  death? 
Your  Fathers’  bows  unbent? 

Men  of  the  North !  awake ! 

Ye  ’re  called  to  from  the  deep  ! 
Trumpets  in  every  breeze — 

Yet  there  ye  lie  asleep ! 

A  stir  in  every  tree — 

A  shout  from  every  wave ! 

A  challenging  on  eveiy  side — 

A  moan  from  every  grave  ! 

A  battle  in  the  sky  ! 

Ships  thundering  through  the  air! 

Jehovah  on  the  march ! - 

Men  of  the  North ! — to  prayer ! 

Up !  up !  in  all  your  strength ! 

There  ’i  that  before  your  way 
Above— about  you — and  below— 
Like  armies  in  array ! 

Lift  up  your  eyes  and  see 
The  changes  overhead ! 

Now  bold  your  bneatb,  and  hear 
The  mustering  of  the  dead ! 

See  how  the  midnight  air 

With  bright  commotion  buni ! 
Thronging  with  giant  shape, 

Banner  and  vpear  by  turns ! 


1.  What  a  number  of  beautiful  and  wonderful  objects  does 
nature  present  on  every  side  of  us  !  and  how  little  we  know 
concerning  them!  In  some,  indeed,  we  see  symptoms  of  in¬ 
telligence,  and  we  get  to  form  some  idea  of  what  they  are. 
For  instance,  about  brute  animals  we  know  little,  but  still  we 
see  they  have  sense,  and  we  understand  that  their  bodily  form 
which  meets  the  eye  is  but  the  index,  the  outside  token  of 
some  thing  we  do  not  see.  Much  more  in  the  case  of  men; 
we  see  them  move,  speak  and  act,  and  we  know  that  ail  we 
see  takes  place  in  consequence  of  their  will,  because  they 
have  a  spirit  within  them,  though  we  do  not  see  it.  But  why 
do  rivers  flow  7  Why  does  rain  fall  7  Why  does  the  sun  warm 
us  7  And  the  wind,  why  does  it  blow  7  Here  our  natural  rea¬ 
son  is  at  fault ;  we  know,  I  say,  that  it  is  the  $pirit  in  man 
and  beast  that  makes  man  and  beast  move,  but  reason  tells  us 
of  no  spirit  abiding  in  what  is  commonly  called  the  natural 
world,  to  make  it  perform  its  ordinary  duties.  Of  course,  it 
'is  God’s  will  'vhich  sustains  it  all;  so  does  God’s  w'ill  enable 
u$  to  move  also,  yet  this  does  not  hinder,  but,  in  one  sense, 
we  may  be  truly  said  to  move  ourselves  ;  but  how  do  the  wind 
and  water,  earth  and  fire  move?  Now  here  Scripture  in¬ 
terposes,  and  seems  to  tell  us  that  all  this  wonderful  harmony 
is  the  work  of  Angels.  Those  events  which  we  ascribe  to 
chance,  as  the  weather,  or  to  nature,  as  the  seasons,  are  du¬ 
ties  done  to  that  God  who  maketh  His  Angels  to  be  winds, 
and  His  ministers  a  flame  of  fire.  For  example,  it  was  an 
angel  which  gave  to  the  pool  at  Betbesda  its  medicinal  quality ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  doubt  that  other  health- 
springs  in  this  and  other  countries  are  made  such  by  a  like  un¬ 
seen  ministry.  The  fires  on  Mount  Sinai,  thunders  and  light¬ 
nings,  were  the  work  of  Angels ;  and  in  the  Apocalypse  we 
read  of  the  Angels  restraining  the  four  winds.'  Works  of  ven¬ 
geance  are  likewise  attributed  to  them.  The  fiery  lava  of  the 
volcanoes,  which  (as  it  appears)  was  the  cause  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah’s  ruin,  was  caused  by  tho  two  Angels  who  rescued 
Lot.  The  hosts  of  Sooacherib  wdre  destroyed  by  an  Angel, 
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by  means  (it  is  supposed)  of  a  suffocating  wind.  The  pesti-  ' 
lence  in  Israel,  when  David  numbered  the  people,  was  the 
work  of  an  Angel.  The  earth  quake  at  the  Resurrection  was 
the  work  of  an  Angel.  And  in  the  Apocalypse  the  earth  is 
smitten  in  various  ways  by  Angels  of  vengeance. 

Thus,  as  far  as  the  Scripture  communications  go,  we  learn 
that  the  course  of  nature  which  is  so  wonderful,  so  beautiful 
and  se  fearful,  is  effected  by  the  ministry  of  these  unseen 
beings.  Nature  is  not  inanimate;  its  daily  toil  is  intelligent; 
its  works  are  duties.  Accordingly  the  Psalmist  says  :  “  The 
Heavens  declare  the  glory  of  Giod,  and  the  firmament  showeth 
His  handy-work;”  “  Oh  Lord,  thy  word  endureth  forever  in 
Heaven— Thy  truth  also  remameth  from  one  generation  to 
another;  Thou  hast  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  it 
abideth.  They  continue  this  day  according  to  Thine  ordi¬ 
nance,  for  all  thinss  serve  Thee." 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  we  are  told  in  Scripture  what 
matter  is ;  but  I  affirm  that  as  our  souls  move  our  bodies,  be 
our  bodies  what  they  may,  so  there  are  spiritual  intelligences 
which  move  those  wonderful  and  vast  portions  of  the  natural 
world,  which  seem  to  be  inanimate ;  and  as  the  gestures 
speech  and  expressive  countenance  of  our  friends  around  us 
enable  us  to  hold  intercourse  with  them,  so  in  the  motions  of 
universal  nature,  in  the  interchange  of  day  and  night,  summer 
and  winter,  wind  and  storm,  fulfilling  His  Word,  we  are  re¬ 
minded  of  the  blessed  and  dutiful  Angels.  Well,  then,  on  this 
day’s  Festival,  may  we  sing  the  hymn  of  these  Three  Holy 
Children  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace. 
The  Angels  were  bid  change  the  nature  of  the  flame,  and  make 
it  harmless  to  them  ;  and  they  in  turn  called  on  all  the  crea¬ 
tures  of  God,  on  the  Angels  especially,  to  glorify  Him. 
Though  many  hundreds  of  years  have  passed  since  that  time, 
smd  the  world  now  vainly  thinks  it  knows  more  than  it  did, 
and  that  it  has  found  the  real  causes  of  the  things  it  sees,  still 
we  may  say  with  grateful  and  simple  hearts,  ”  O  all  ye  works 
of  (ho  Loicd^Pj^^nj|el80^^^^^rd^^ve^n  and  moon^ 


power,  and  the  agi^ncy  ef  the  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of 
His  unseen  Servants,  but  by  fixed  laws,  self-caused  and  self- 
sustained,  what  a  poor  weak  worm,  and  miserable  sinner  he 
becomes!  Yet  such,  1  fear,  is  the  condition  of  many  men, 

.  now-a-days,  who  talk  loudly,  and  appear  to  themselves  and 
<  others  to  Im  oracles  of  science,  and  as  far  as  the  detail  of 
I  facts  goes,  do  know  much  more  about  the  operations  of  Na- 
j  ture  than  any  of  us. 

I  Now  let  us  consider  what  the  real  state  ef  the  rase  is.  Sup- 
i  posing  the  inquirer  I  have  been  describing,  when  examining  a 
;  flower,  or  an  herb,  or  a  pebble,  or  a  ray  of  light,  which  be 
j  treats  as  something  so  beneath  him  in  the  scale  of  existence, 
suddenly  discovered  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  some 
'  powerful  being  who  was  hidden  behind  the  visible  things 
be  was  inspecting,  who,  though  concealing  his  wise  hand, 
j  was  giving  them  their  beauty,  grace  and  perfiKtion,  as 
being  God’s  instrument  for  the  purpose,  nay,  whose  robe  and 
ornaments  those  wondrous  objects  were,  which  he  was  so  ea¬ 
ger  to  analyze,  what  would  be  his  thoughts  ?  Should  we  but 
;  accidentally  show  a  rudeness  of  manner  toward  our  fellow 
I  man,  tread  on  the  hem  of  his  garment,  or  brush  roughly 
against  him,  are  we  not  vexed,  not  as  if  we  had  hurt  him, 
but  from  the  fear  we  may  have  been  disrespectful  T  David 
had  watched  the  awful  pestilence  three  days,  not  with  curi¬ 
ous  eyes,  but  doubtless  with  indescribable  terror  and  remorse ; 
but,  when  at  length  he  ”  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  saw  the  Angel 
of  the  Lord,”  (who  caused  the  pestilence)  “  stand  between 
the  eaith  and  Heaven,  having  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand, 
stretched  out  over  Jerusalem,  then  David  and  the  elders,  who 
were  clothed  in  sackcloth, /e//  upon  their  faces.”  The  mys¬ 
terious,  inesistible  pestilence  became  still  more  fearful  when 
the  cause  was  known  ;  and  what  is  true  of  the  painful,  is  true 
on  the  other  hand  of  the  pleasant  and  attractive  operations  of 
Nature.  When  we  walk  abroad  and  “  meditate  in  the  field 
at  the  even-tide,”  how  much  has  every  herb  and  flower  in  it 
to  surprise  and  overwhelm  us !  For,  even  did  we  know  as 


t 
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tflemf  as  to  attempt  to  explain  them  by  certain  theories  of  sci-  ] 
ence ;  useful  as  these  theories  certainly  are  for  particular  pur¬ 
poses,  and  capable  (in  subordination  to  that  higher  view)  of  a 
religious  application? 

2.  And  thus  I  am  led  to  another  use  of  the  doctrine  under 
consideration.  While  it  raises  the  mind,  and  gives  it  matter  of  ; 
thought,  it  is  also  profitable  as  an  humbling  doctrine,  as  indeed  I 
1  have  already  shown.  Vain  man  would  be  wise,  and  he  cu-  ! 
riously  examines  the  works  of  nature,  as  if  they  were  lifeless  j 
and  sanseless  ;  as  if  he  alone  had  intelligence,  and  they  were  . 
base,  inert  matter,  however  curiously  contrived  at  the  first,  i 
So  he  goes  on  tracing  the  order  of  things,  seeking  for  causes 
in  that  order,  giving  names  to  the  wonders  he  meets  with,  and 
thinking  he  understands  what  he  has  given  a  name  to.  At 
length  he  forms  a  theory,  and  recommends  it  in  writing  and 
calls  himself  a  philosopher.  Now  all  these  theories  of  science 
which  I  speak  of,  are  useful,  as  classifying,  and  so  assisting  i 
us  to  recollect  the  woiks  and  ways  of  God,  and  of  his  Minis¬ 
tering  Angels.  And  again,  they  are  ever  most  useful,  in  ena¬ 
bling  us  to  apply  the  course  of  His  providence,  and  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  His  will  to  the  benefit  of  man.  Thus  we  are  ena¬ 
bled  to  enjoy  God’s  gifts  ;  and  let  us  thank  Him  for  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  enables  us  to  do  so,  and  honor  those  who  are  His 
instruments  in  communicating  it.  But  if  such  a  one  proceeds 
to  imagine  that,  because  he  knows  something  of  this  world’s 
order,  he  therefore  knows  how  things  really  go  on — if  he  treats 
the  miracles  of  nature  (so  to  call  them)  as  mere  mechanical 
processes,  continuing  their  course  by  themselves,  as  works  of 
man’s  contriving  (a  clock,  for  instance,)  are  set  in  motion, 
and  go  on,  as  it  were,  of  themselves — if  in  consequence  he  is, 
what  may  be  called  irreverent  in  his  conduct  toward  nature, 
thinking  (if  1  may  so  speak)  that  it  does  not  hear  him,  and 
see  how  he  is  bearing  himself  toward  it ;  and  if,  moreover, 
he  conceives  that  the  order  of  nature  which  he  perfectly  dis¬ 
cerns,  will  stand  in  the  place  of  the  God  who  made  it,  and 
that  all  things  continue  and  move  on,  not  by  His  will  and 


such  thoughts.  Surely  we  are  not  told  in  Scripture  about  the 
Angels  foi  nothing,  but  fur  practical  purposes ;  nor  can  1  con¬ 
ceive  a  use  of  our  knowledge  mure  practical  than  to  make  it 
connect  the  sight  of  this  wot  Id  with  the  thought  of  another; 
nor  one  more  consoling;  fur  surely  it  is  a  great  comfort  to 
reflect  that,  wherever  we  go,  we  have  these  about  us,  who  are 
ministering  to  all  the  heirs  of  salvation,  though  we  see  them 
not :  nor  one  more  easily  to  be  understood  and  felt  by  all 
men ;  fur  we  know  that  at  one  time  the  doctrine  of  Angels 
was  received  even  too  readily.  And  if  every  one  would  ar¬ 
gue  hence  against  it  as  dangerous,  let  him  recollect  the  great 
principle  of  our  Church,  that  the  abuse  of  a  thing  does  not 
supersede  the  use  of  it ;  and  let  him  explain  if  he  can  St. 
Paul’s  exhorting  Timothy  not  only  as  before  “God  and 
Christ,”  but  before  “the  elect  Angels”  also.  Hence  in  the 
Communion  Service  our  Church  teaches  us  to  join  our  praises 
with  that  of  “  Angels  and  Archangels  and  all  the  Company 
of  Heaven ;”  and  the  early  Christians  even  hoped  that  they 
waited  on  the  Church’s  seasons  ef  worship,  and  glorified 
God  with  her.  Nor  are  these  tlioughts  without  their  direct 
influence  on  our  faith  in  God  and  His  Son  ;  for  the  more  we 
can  enlarge  our  view  of  the  next  world,  the  better  When  we 
survey  Almiohtt  God  surrounded  by  His  holy  Angels,  His 
thousand  thousands  of  ministering  Spirits,  and  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  standing  before  Him,  the  idea  of  His  awful 
Majesty  rises  before  us  more  powerfully  and  impressively.— 
We  begin  to  see  how  little  wfe  are,  how  altogether  mean  and 
worthless  in  ourselves,  and  how  high  He  is,  and  fearful.  The 
very  lowest  of  His  Angels  is  indefinitely  above  us  in  tliis  our 
present  state;  how  high  th*n  must  be  the  Lord  of  Angels! 
The  very  Seraphim  hide  their  faces  before  His  glory,  while 
they  praise  Him;  how  shamefaced  then  should  sinners  be, 

I  when  they  come  into  His  presence ! 

I  Lastly,  it  is  a  motive  to  our  exertions  in  doing  the  will  of 
God,  to  think  that  if  we  attain  to  Heaven,  w’e  shall  become 
'  the  fellows  of  the  blessed  Angels.  Indeed  what  do  we  knew 
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bom*,  play  tbe  French  horn  when  you  want  to  go  to  •leep,an4 
give  a  party  on  the  very  evening  you  want  to  finish  a  tragedy. 
My  neighbor  has  none  of  these  faults,  but  be  contrives  to  in* 
commode  me  every  moment.  He  pries  into  every  thing  in  my 
room,  destroys  my  papers,  and  devours  my  breakfast.  But* 
ter,  cheese,  poultry,  game— almost  every  thing  is  acceptable  to 
him ;  aad  he  never  eats  bread  when  he  can  get  cake.  He  is 
neither  a  landowner  nor  elector,  he  pays  no  rent  for  bis  apart* 
naenta,  yet  lives  very  comfortably.  My  neighbor  is  very  gen* 
tlemaniy  in  his  habiu,  but  never  comes  home  till  after  mid* 
night,  and  is  fond  of  serenades  and  nightly  meetings  with  the 
object  of  his  affections.  In  ether  respects  his  character  is 
good ;  he  is  neither  a  fep  nor  a  bully,  and  avoids  rather  than 
seeks  quarrels.  He  Iwars  no  malice  towards  those  who 
treat  him  ill,  and  if  you  turn  him  out  by  one  door  he  will 
come  back  by  the  other.  He  goes  from  house  to  house,  mak* 
iag  himself  comfortable  wherever  he  goes,  and  staying  till  he 
is  tired,  without  ever  waiting  for  an  inviiatien.  Familiar  as 
be  is  with  your  provisions,  only  take  tbe  trouble  to  put  the 
stoppers  in  your  decanters,  and  he  will  not  meddle  with  them. 
He  is  always  well  dressed,  bis  boots  never  creak  on  the  floor, 
for  their  soles  are  made  of  the  finest  chamois  and  the  upper 
leathers  of  India  rubber.  My  neighbor,  though  he  knows  1 
must  wear  a  coat  out  at  the  elbows,  never  wears  any  thing  but 
the  softest  furs.  He  never  lays  in  fuel,  but  spends  the  cold 
season  ip  my  chimney  corner.  All  this  1  have  to  put  up  with. 
In  fact,  I  think  myself  lucky,  if  he  does  not  invite  his  friends 
to  his  nocturnal  orgies,  but  contents  himsef  with  abusing  my 
hospitality,  rummaging  among  my  furniture,  and  plundering 
my  larder.  My  neighbor  is  one  of  those  personages  who 
must  be  well  treated.  It  is  well  known  that  whenever  be 
leaves  a  residence  it  is  sure  to  tumble  down  soon.  This  trou* 
blesorae  neighbor,  dear  reader,  is— a  mouse. 


WAR*SONQ  OF  OTHER  DAYS  ; 

OR,  WHAT  OUR  FATHERS  BELIEVED. 

■T  JOHN  NEAL. 

Men  of  the  North !  look  up ! 

There ’s  a  tumult  in  your  sky ; 

A  troubled  glory  surging  out — 

Great  shadows  hurrying  by ! 

Your  strength — where  is  it  now? 

Your  quivers — are  they  spent? 

Your  arrows  in  the  rust  of  death? 

Your  Fathers’  bows  unbent  ? 

Men  of  the  North  !  awake  ! 

Ye  're  called  to  from  the  deep  ! 
Trumpets  in  every  breeze — 

Yet  there  ye  lie  asleep ! 

A  stir  in  every  tree — 

A  shout  from  every  wave ! 

A  challenging  on  eveiy  side — 

A  moan  from  every  grave  ! 

A  battle  in  the  sky  ! 

Ships  thundering  through  the  air! 

Jehovah  on  the  march! - 

Men  of  the  North  ! — to  prayer  ! 

Up  !  up  !  in  all  your  strength ! 

There ’s  that  before  your  way 
Above — about  you — and  below— 

Like  armies  in  array! 

Lift  up  your  eyes  and  see 
The  changes  overhead ! 

Now  hold  your  boratb,  and  hear 
Tbe  mustering  of  tbe  dead ! 

See  how  the  midnight  air 

With  bright  commotion  burnt ! 
Thronging  with  giant  shape. 

Banner  and  spear  by  turns ! 


The  sea-fog  driving  in— 

Solemnly  and  swift — 

The  moon  afraid — stars  dropping  out  !— 
The  very  skies  adrift ! 

Our  stormy  banners  lighted  up, 

As  forth  to  war  we  go ! 

Tbe  shadow  of  the  Universe 
Upon  our  haughty  foe  ! 


THE  A  NG  E  L  S....A  SiRMow. 

SV  THE  EEV.  JOHN  HENKT  NEWMAN. 

Psalm  CIV.  4. — Who  maketh  His  Angels  Spirits,  His  Ministers  a 
flaming  fire. 

On  to-day’s  Festival  it  well  becomes  us  to  direct  our  minds 
to  the  thought  of  those  blessed  Servants  of  God  who  have 
never  tasted  of  sin  ;  who  are  among  us,  though  unseen,  ever 
serving  God  joyfully  on  earth  as  well  as  in  heaven ;  who  min¬ 
ister  through  their  Maker’s  condescending  will  to  the  redeemed 
in  Christ,  the  heirs  of  salvation. 

There  have  been  ages  of  the  world  in  which  men  have 
thought  too  much  of  Angels,  and  paid  them  excessive  honor ; 
honored  them  so  perversely  as  to  forget  the  supreme  worship 
due  to  Almighty  God.  This  is  the  sin  of  a  dark  age.  But 
the  sin  of  what  is  called  an  educated  age,  such  as  our  own,  is 
just  the  reverse  ;  to  account  slightly  of  them,  or  not  at  all;  to 
ascribe  all  we  see  around  us,  not  to  their  agency,  but  to  cer* 
tain  assumed  laws  of  nature.  This,  1  say,  is  likely  to  be  our 
sin  in  proportion  as  we  are  initiated  into  the  learning  of  this 
world ;  and  this  is  the  danger  of  many  (so-called)  philosophi¬ 
cal  pursuits,  now  in  fashion,  and  recommended  zealously  to 
the  notice  of  large  portions  of  the  community,  hitherto  stran¬ 
gers  to  them, — chemistry,  geology  and  the  like ;  the  danger, 
that  is,  of  resting  in  things  seen,  and  forgetting  unseen  things, 
and  our  ignorance  about  them. 

I  will  attempt  to  say  what  1  mean  more  at  length.  The 
text  informs  us  that  Almighty  God  makes  His  Angels  spirits 
or  winds,  and  His  ministers  a  flame  of  fire.  Let  us  consider 
what  is  implied  in  this. 

1.  What  a  number  of  beautiful  and  wonderful  objects  does 
nature  present  on  every  side  of  us!  and  how  little  we  know 
concerning  them!  In  some,  indeed,  we  see  symptoms  of  in¬ 
telligence,  and  we  get  to  form  some  idea  of  what  they  are. 
For  instance,  about  brute  animals  we  know  little,  but  still  we 
see  they  have  sense,  and  we  understand  that  their  bodily  form 
which  meets  tbe  eye  is  but  the  index,  the  outside  token  of 
some  thing  we  do  not  see.  Much  more  in  the  case  of  men; 
we  see  them  move,  speak  and  act,  and  we  know  that  all  we 
see  takes  place  in  consequence  of  their  will,  because  they 
have  a  spirit  within  them,  though  we  do  not  see  it.  But  why 
do  rivers  flow  ?  Why  does  rain  fall  7  Why  does  the  sun  warm 
us?  And  the  wind,  why  does  it  blow?  Here  our  natural  rea¬ 
son  is  at  fault ;  we  know,  I  say,  that  it  is  the  $jnrit  in  man 
and  beast  that  makes  man  and  beast  move,  but  reason  tells  us 
of  no  spirit  abiding  in  what  is  commonly  called  the  natural 
world,  to  make  it  perform  its  ordinary  dutii-s.  Of  course,  it 
is  God’s  will  which  sustains  it  all ;  so  dues  God’s  will  enable 
u$  to  move  also,  yet  this  docs  not  hinder,  but,  in  one  sense, 
we  may  be  truly  said  to  move  ourselves  ;  but  how  do  the  wind 
and  water,  earth  and  fire  move?  Now  here  Scripture  in¬ 
terposes,  and  seems  to  tell  us  that  all  this  wonderful  harmony 
is  the  work  of  Angels.  Those  events  which  we  ascribe  to 
chance,  as  the  weather,  or  to  nature,  as  the  seasons,  are  du¬ 
ties  done  to  that  God  who  maketh  His  Angels  to  be  winds, 
and  His  ministers  a  flame  of  fire.  For  example,  it  w’as  an 
angel  which  gave  to  the  pool  at  Betliesda  its  medicinal  quality ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  doubt  that  other  health- 
springs  in  this  and  other  countries  are  made  such  by  a  like  un¬ 
seen  ministry.  The  fires  on  Mount  Sinai,  thunders  and  light¬ 
nings,  were  the  work  of  Angels ;  and  in  tbe  Apocalypse  we 
read  of  the  Angels  restraining  tliefour  winds.'  Works  of  ven¬ 
geance  are  likewise  attributed  to  them.  Tbe  fiery  lava  of  the 
volcanoes,  which  (as  it  appears)  was  the  cause  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah’s  ruin,  was  caused  by  the  two  Angels  who  rescued 
Lot.  Tbe  hosts  of  Sanachierib  wsre  destroyed  by  an  Angel, 
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by  means  (it  is  supposed)  of  a  suffocating  wind.  The  pesti¬ 
lence  in  Israel,  when  David  numbered  the  people,  was  the  ; 
work  of  an  Angel.  The  earth  quake  at  the  Resurrection  was 
the  work  of  an  Angel.  And  in  the  Apocalypse  the  earth  is 
emitten  in  various  ways  by  Angels  of  vengeance.  ! 

Thus,  as  far  as  the  Scripture  communications  go,  we  learn  ■ 
that  the  course  of  nature  which  is  so  wonderful,  so  beautiful  i 
and  se  fearful,  is  effected  by  the  ministry  of  these  unseen 
beings.  Nature  is  not  inanimate  ;  its  daily  toil  is  intelligent; 
its  works  are  duties.  Accordingly  the  Psalmist  says  :  “  The 
Heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  ! 
Hit  handy-work;”  “  Oh  Lord,  thy  word  endureth  forever  in 
Heaven — Thy  truth  also  remaineth  from  one  generation  to  ! 
another;  Thou  hast  laid  the  foundations  of  the  eaith,  and  it  ' 
abideth.  They  continue  this  day  according  to  Thine  ordi-  , 
nance,  for  all  things  serve  Thee.'*  i 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  we  are  told  in  Scripture  what 
matter  is  ;  but  I  affirm  that  as  our  souls  move  our  bodies,  be 
our  bodies  what  they  may,  so  there  are  spiritual  intelligences 
which  move  those  w’onderful  and  vast  portions  of  the  natural  ; 
world,  which  seem  to  be  inanimate ;  and  as  the  gestures 
speech  and  expressive  countenance  of  oar  friends  around  us 
enable  us  to  hold  intercourse  with  them,  so  in  the  motions  of 
universal  nature,  in  the  interchange  of  day  and  night,  summer 
and  winter,  wind  and  storm,  fulfilling  His  Word,  we  are  re¬ 
minded  of  the  blessed  and  dutiful  Angels.  W'ell,  then,  on  this 
day’s  Festival,  may  we  sing  the  hymn  of  these  Three  Holy 
Children  w’hom  Nebuchadnezzar  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace. 
The  Angels  were  bid  change  the  nature  of  the  flame,  and  make 
it  harmless  to  them  ;  and  they  in  turn  called  on  all  the  crea¬ 
tures  of  God,  on  the  Angels  especially,  to  glorify  Him. 
Though  many  hundreds  of  years  have  passed  since  that  time, 
and  the  world  now  vainly  thinks  it  knows  more  than  it  did, 
and  that  it  has  found  the  real  causes  of  the  things  it  sees,  still 
we  may  say  with  grateful  and  simple  hearts,  “  O  all  ye  works 
of  the  Lord,  O  ye  Angels  of  the  Lord,  O  ye  sun  and  moon, 
stars  of  Heaven,  showers  and  dew,  winds  of  God,  light  and 
darkness,  mountains  and  hills,  green  things  upon  the  earth ! 
bless  ye  the  Lord,  praise  him  and  magnify  him  for  ever.” 
Thus,  whenever  we  look  abroad,  we  are  reminded  of  these 
most  gracious  and  Holy  Beings,  the  servants  of  the  Holiest, 
who  deign  to  minister  to  the  heirs  of  salvation.  Every  breath 
of  air  and  ray  of  light  and  heat,  every  beautiful  prospect  is,  as 
it  were,  the  skirts  of  their  garments,  the  waving  of  the  robes 
of  those  whose  faces  see  God  in  Heaven.  And  I  put  it  to  any 
•ne  whether  it  is  not  as  philosophical,  and  as  full  of  intellect¬ 
ual  enjoyment,  to  refer  the  movements  of  the  natural  world  to 
them,  as  to  attempt  to  explain  them  by  certain  theories  of  sci¬ 
ence;  useful  as  these  theories  certainly  are  for  particular  pur¬ 
poses,  and  capable  (in  subordination  to  that  higher  view)  of  a 
religious  application? 

2.  And  thus  I  am  led  to  another  use  of  the  doctrine  under 
consideration.  While  it  raises  the  mind,  and  gives  it  matter  of 
thought,  it  is  also  profitable  as  an  humbling  doctrine,  as  indeed 
I  have  already  shown.  Vain  man  would  be  wise,  and  he  cu¬ 
riously  examines  the  works  of  nature,  as  if  they  were  lifeless 
and  senseless  ;  as  if  he  alone  had  intelligence,  and  they  were 
base,  inert  matter,  however  curiously  contrived  at  the  first. 
So  he  goes  on  tracing  the  order  of  things,  seeking  for  causes 
in  that  order,  giving  names  to  the  wonders  he  meets  with,  and 
thinking  he  understands  what  he  has  given  a  name  to.  At 
length  he  forms  a  theory,  and  recommends  it  in  writing  and 
calls  himself  a  philosopher.  Now  all  these  theories  of  science 
which  I  speak  of,  are  useful,  as  classifying,  and  so  assisting 
us  to  recollect  the  works  and  ways  of  God,  and  of  his  Minis¬ 
tering  Angels.  And  again,  they  are  ever  most  useful,  in  ena¬ 
bling  us  to  apply  the  course  of  His  providence,  and  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  His  will  to  the  benefit  of  man.  Thus  we  are  ena¬ 
bled  to  enjoy  God’s  gifts  ;  and  let  us  thank  Him  fur  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  enables  us  to  do  so,  and  honor  those  who  are  His 
instruments  in  communicating  it.  But  if  such  a  one  proceeds 
to  imagine  that,  because  he  knows  something  of  this  world’s 
order,  he  therefore  knows  how  things  really  go  on — if  he  treats 
the  miracles  of  nature  (so  to  call  them)  as  mere  mechanical 
processes,  continuing  their  course  by  themselves,  as  works  of 
man’s  contriving  (a  clock,  for  instance,)  are  set  in  motion, 
and  go  on,  as  it  were,  of  themselves — if  in  consequence  he  is, 
what  may  be  called  irreverent  in  his  conduct  toward  nature, 
thinking  (if  1  may  so  speak)  that  it  does  not  hear  him,  and 
see  how  he  is  bearing  himself  toward  it ;  and  if,  moreover, 
he  conceives  that  the  order  of  nature  which  ho  perfectly  dis¬ 
cerns,  will  stand  in  the  place  of  the  God  who  made  it,  and 
that  all  things  continue  and  move  on,  not  by  His  will  and 


power,  and  the  agency  ef  the  thousands  and  ten  thousands  of 
His  unseen  Servants,  but  by  fixed  laws,  self-caused  and  self- 
sustained,  what  a  poor  weak  worm,  and  miserable  sinner  he 
becomes.'  Yet  such,  I  fear,  is  the  condition  of  many  men, 
now-a-days,  who  talk  loudly,  and  appear  to  themselves  and 
others  to  be  oracles  of  science,  and  as  far  as  the  detail  of 
facts  goes,  do  know  much  more  about  the  operations  of  Na¬ 
ture  than  any  of  us. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  the  real  state  ef  the  case  is.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  inquirer  I  have  been  describing,  when  examining  a 
fiower,  or  an  herb,  or  a  pebble,  or  a  ray  of  light,  which  he 
treats  as  something  so  beneath  him  in  the  scale  of  existence, 
suddenly  discovered  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  some 
powerful  being  who  was  hidden  behind  the  visible  things 
he  was  inspecting,  who,  though  concealing  his  wise  hand, 
was  giving  them  their  beauty,  grace  and  peifoction,  as 
being  God’s  instrument  for  the  purpose,  nay,  whose  robe  and 
oiTiaments  those  wondrous  objects  were,  which  he  was  so  ea¬ 
ger  to  analyze,  what  would  be  his  thoughts  ?  Should  we  but 
accidentally  show  a  rudeness  of  manner  toward  our  fellow 
man,  tread  on  the  hem  of  his  garment,  or  brush  roughly 
against  him,  are  we  not  vexed,  not  as  if  we  had  hurt  him, 
but  from  the  fear  we  may  have  been  disrespectful  T  David 
had  watched  the  awful  pestilence  three  days,  not  with  curi¬ 
ous  eyes,  but  doubtless  with  indescribable  terror  and  remorse ; 
but,  when  at  length  he  **  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  saw  the  Angel 
of  the  Lord,”  (who  caused  the  pestilence)  “  stand  between 
the  eaith  and  Heaven,  having  a  drawn  sword  in  his  band, 
stretched  out  over  Jerusalem,  then  David  and  the  elders,  who 
were  clothecl  in  sackcloth,  yV//  upon  their  faces.”  The  mys¬ 
terious,  inesistible  pestilence  became  still  more  fearful  when 
the  cause  was  known  ;  and  what  is  true  of  the  painful,  is  true 
on  the  other  hand  of  the  pleasant  and  attractive  operations  of 
Nature.  When  we  walk  abroad  and  “  meditate  in  the  field 
at  the  even-tide,”  how  much  has  every  herb  and  flower  in  it 
to  surprise  and  overwhelm  us !  For,  even  did  we  know  as 
much  about  them  as  the  wisest  of  men,  yet  there  are  those 
around  os,  though  unseen,  to  whom  eur  greatest  knowledge  is 
as  ignorance  ;  and,  when  we  converse  on  subjects  of  Nature 
scientifically,  repeating  the  names  of  plants  and  earths,  and 
describing  their  properties,  we  should  do  so  religiously,  as  in 
the  hearing  of  the  great  Servants  of  God,  with  the  sort  of  dif¬ 
fidence  which  we  always  feel  when  speaking  before  the  learned 
and  wise  of  our  own  mortal  lace,  as  poor  beginners  in  intel¬ 
lectual  knowledge,  as  well  as  in  moral  attainments. 

Now  I  can  conceive  persona  saying  all  this  is  fanciful;  but 
if  it  appears  so,  it  is  only  because  we  are  not  accustomed  to 
such  thoughts.  Surely  we  are  not  told  in  Scripture  about  the 
Angels  foi  nothing,  but  fur  practical  purposes ;  nor  can  1  con¬ 
ceive  a  use  of  our  knowledge  mure  practical  than  to  make  it 
^  connect  the  sight  of  this  world  with  the  thought  of  another : 

I  nor  one  more  consoling ;  for  surely  it  is  a  great  comfort  to 
reflect  that,  wherever  we  go,  we  have  these  about  us,  who  are 
I  ministering  to  all  the  heirs  of  salvation,  though  we  see  them 
j  not :  nor  one  more  easily  to  be  understood  and  felt  by  all 
men ;  for  we  know  that  at  one  time  the  doctrine  of  Angels 
I  was  received  even  too  readily.  And  if  every  one  would  ar- 
!  gue  hence  against  it  as  dangerous,  let  him  recollect  the  great 
'  principle  of  our  Church,  that  the  abuse  of  a  thing  does  not 
:  supersede  the  use  of  it ;  and  let  him  explain  if  he  can  St. 
Paul’s  exhorting  Timothy  not  only  as  before  “God  and 
Christ,”  but  before  “the  elect  Angels”  also.  Hence  in  the 
Communion  Sei^-ice  our  Church  teaches  us  to  join  our  praises 
with  that  of  “  Angels  and  Archangels  and  all  the  Company 
of  Heaven ;”  and  the  early  Christians  even  hoped  that  they 
waited  on  the  Church’s  seasons  ef  worship,  and  glorified 
God  with  her.  Nor  are  these  thoughts  without  their  direct 
influence  on  our  faith  in  God  and  His  Son  ;  for  the  more  we 
can  enlarge  our  view  of  the  next  world,  the  better  When  we 
:  survey  Almiohtt  God  surrounded  by  His  holy  Angels,  His 
I  thousand  thousands  of  ministering  Spirits,  and  ten  thousand 
times  ten  thousand  standing  before  Him,  the  idea  of  His  awful 
I  Maiesty  rises  before  us  more  pow’erfully  and  impressively.— 

!  We  begin  to  see  how  little  we  arc,  how  altogether  mean  and 
'  worthless  in  ourselves,  and  how  high  He  is,  and  fearful.  The 
I  very  lowest  of  His  Angels  is  indefinitely  above  us  in  tliis  our 
!  present  state;  how  high  th-n  must  be  the  Lord  of  Angels! 
j  The  very  Seraphim  hide  their  faces  before  His  glory,  while 
!  they  praise  Him ;  how  shamefaced  then  should  sinners  be, 
when  they  come  into  His  presence ! 

1  Lastly,  it  is  a  motive  to  our  exertions  in  doing  the  will  of 
1  God,  to  think  that  if  we  attain  to  Heaven,  we  shall  become 
'  the  fellows  of  the  blessed  Angels.  Indeed  what  do  we  knew 
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Tht  Angels^  A  Sermon — Morn  at  Sea — Josephine, 


of  the  courts  of  Heaven,  but  as  peopled  by  them  1  and  there¬ 
fore,  doubtless,  they  are  revealed  to  us,  that  we  may  have 
something  to  fix  our  thoughts  on,  when  we  look  heavenward. 
Heaven  is  indeed  the  Palace  of  Almiuhtt  God,  and  of  Him 
doubtless  we  must  think  in  the  first  place ;  and  again  of  His 
Son  our  Saviour,  who  died  for  us,  and  who  is  manifested  in 
the  Gospels,  in  order  that  we  may  have  something  definite  to 
look  forward  to:  for  the  same  cause,  surely,  the  Angels  also 
are  revesded  to  us,  that  Heaven  may  be  as  little  as  possible 
an  unknown  place  in  our  imaginations. 

Let  us  then  entertain  such  thoughts  as  these  of  the  Angels 
of  God  ;  and  while  we  try  to  think  of  them  worthily,  let  us 
beware  lest  we  make  the  contemplation  of  them  a  mere  feel¬ 
ing.  and  a  sort  of  luxury  of  the  imagination.  This  world  is 
to  be  a  world  of  practice  and  la^r;  God  reveals  to  us 
glimpses  of  the  Tbii^  Heaven  for  our  comfort ;  but  if  we  in¬ 
dulge  in  these  as  the  end  of  our  present  being,  not  trying  day 
by  day  to  purify  ourselves  for  the  future  enjoyment  of  the  re¬ 
alities,  they  become  but  a  snare  of  our  enemy.  The  services 
of  religion,  day  by  day,  obedience  to  God  in  our  calling  and 
in  ordinary  matters,  endeavors  to  imitate  our  Saviour  Christ 
in  word  and  deed,  constant  prayer  to  Him,  and  dependence 
on  Him,  these  are  the  due  preparations  for  receiving  and 
profiting  by  His  revelations ;  whereas  many  a  man  can  talk 
and  write  beautifully  about  them,  who  is  not  at  all  better  or 
nearer  heaven  for  all  his  excellent  words- 


The child  of  light  and  air! 

O’er  land  or  wave,  where’er  her  pinions  move, 

The  shapes  of  earth  are  clothed  in  hues  of  love  - 
And  truth,  divinely  fair. 

Athwart  this  wide  abyss 
On  homeward  way  impatiently  I  drift; 

Oh,  might  she  bear  me  now  where  sweet  flowers  lift 
Their  eyelids  to  her  kiss ! 

I  Her  smile  hath  overspread 

The  heaven-reflecting  sea,  that  evermore 
Is  tolling  solemn  knells  from  shore  to  shore 
For  its  uncutfin’d  dead. 

Most  like  an  angel  friend. 

With  noiseless  footsteps  which  no  impress  leave, 

She  comes  in  gentleness  to  those  who  gnt^eve. 
Bidding  the  lung  night  end. 

How  joyfully  will  hail. 

With  re-enlivened  hearts,  her  presence  fair. 

The  helpless  shipwrecked,  patient  in  despa'r, 
Watching  a  far-off  sail. 

Vain  all  Affection’s  arts 

To  cheer  the  sick  man  through  the  night  have  been ; 
She  to  his  casement  goes,  and  looking  in. 

Dentil’s  shadow  thence  departs. 

How  many,  far  from  home. 

Wearied,  like  me,  lieneath  unfriendly  skies. 

And  mourning  o’er  Affection’s  broken  ties. 

Have  prayed  for  her  to  come. 

Lone  voyTiger  on  Time’s  sea ! 

When  my  dull  night  of  being  shall  be  past. 

Oh,  may  I  waken  to  a  mom,  at  last. 

Welcome  as  this  to  me ! 


JOSEPHINE. 


BT  WINTHXOP  MACKWORTH  PRARO. 


We  did  not  meet  in  courtly  hall. 

Where  Birth  and  Beauty  throng. 
Where  Luxury  holds  the  festival. 

And  Wit  awakes  the  song; 

We  met  where  darker  spirits  meet, 

In  the  home  of  sin  and  shame. 
Where  Satan  shows  his  cloven  feet. 

And  hides  his  titled  name ; 

And  she  knew  she  could  not  be.  Love, 
What  once  she  might  have  been  , 

But  she  was  kind  to  me.  Love, 

My  pretty  Josephine. 

We  did  not  part  beneath  the  sky. 

As  warmer  lovers  part ; 

Where  Night  conceals  the  glistening  eye 
But  not  the  throbbing  heart. 

We  parted  on  the  spot  of  ground. 

Where  we  first  had  laughed  at  love  ; 
And  ever  the  jests  were  loud  around. 

And  the  lamps  were  bright  above  ;— 
“  The  heaven  is  very  dark.  Lore, 

The  blast  is  very  keen  ; 

But  merrily  rides  my  bark.  Love, 

Good  night,  my  Josephine  !” 

She  did  not  speak  of  ring  or  vow ; 

But  filled  the  cup  of  wine. 

And  took  the  rases  from  her  brow 


Past  are  those  idle  hours ; 

I  would  not,  could  I  choose,  restore 
The  fondness  or  the  flowers. 

Yet  oft  their  withered  witchery 
Revives  its  wonted  thrill. 
Remembered,  not  with  passion’s  sigh. 
But  oh !  remembered  still ; 

And  even  from  your  side.  Love, 

And  even  from  this  scene. 

One  look  is  o’er  the  tide,  Love, 

One  thought  with  Josephine ! 

Alas  your  lips  are  rosier, 

Y our  eyes  of  softer  blue. 

And  I  have  never  felt  for  her 
As  I  have  felt  fur  you ; 

Our  lave  was  like  the  bright  snow-flakes. 
Which  melt  before  you  pass — 

Or  the  bubble  on  the  wine,  which  breaks 
Before  you  lip  the  glass ; 

You  saw  these  eyelids  wet.  Love, 

Which  she  has  never  seen  ;— 

But  bid  me  not  forget.  Lave, 

My  poor  Josephine ! 


Whe.v  to  fall  iw  Love. — The  celebrated  Cobbett  fell 
in  lave  with  the  Lady  who  afterward  became  his  devoted  and 
most  faithful  tcife,  at  the  wash  tub  when  she  was  engaged  in 
wringing  clothes.  “  That ’s  the  girl  for  me,”  said  he ;  and 
after  the  proper  preliminaries  she  became  his  betrothed.  If 
our  likely  bachelors  would  find  real  ladie$  for  wives,  let  them 
go  out  into  the  country,  and  take  a  peep  over  the  fences  toward 
the  close  of  day;  they  may  be  sure  that  the  first  unmarried 
damsels  whom  they  see  seated  on  a  three  legged  stool  beside 
the  gentle  cow,  mildly  and  affectionate 'y  saying—"  so— mully 
—so,”  are  the  very  ones,  above  all  others,  to  make  deserving 
men  proud  and  happy  in  their  choice  of  a  companion.— (Maine 
Cultivator. 


Tht  Everlasting  Rose — A  Story  of  the  Orleans  Regency, 


THE  EVERLASTING  ROSE. 


BT  JOHN  ANSTBR,  BSO. 

Hail  to  thy  hues!  thou  lovely  flower; 

Still  shed  around  thy  soft  perfume. 

Still  smile  amid  the  wint’ry  hour, 

And  boast,  e’en  now,  a  spring^tide  bloom. 
Thine  is,  methinks,  a  pleasing  dream. 

Lone  ling’rer  in  the  icy  vale, 

Of  smiles  tliat  hailed  the  morning  beam, 
And  sighs  more  sweet  for  evening’s  gale  ! 
Still  are  thy  green  leaves  whisperiRg 
Low  sounds  to  Fancy’s  ear,  that  tell 
Of  mornings,  when  the  wild  bee’s  wing 
Shook  dewdrops  from  thy  sparkling  cell ! 
In  April’s  bower  thy  sweets  are  breathed, 
And  June  beholds  thy  blossoms  fair; 

In  Autumn’s  chaplet  thou  art  wreathed. 
And  round  December’s  forehead  bare. 
With  thee  the  graceful  lily  vied. 

As  summer  breezes  waved  her  head. 

And  now  the  snow-drop  at  thy  side 
Meekly  contrasts  thy  cheerful  red. 

'T  is  thine  to  hear  each  varying  voice 
That  marks  the  suasons  sad  or  gay ; 

The  summer  thrush  bids  thee  rejoice. 

And  wint’ry  robin’s  dearer  lay. 


place,  that  many  persons  were  breathing  in  it.  In  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  moreover,  his  presence  seemed  to  have  bean  announced, 
for  many  individuals  came  up  and  grasped  his  band,  uttering 
friendly  salutations  at  the  same  time  in  low  and  indistinct  tones. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  guardsman,  who  well  knew  the 
dangers  ef  the  times,  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  re¬ 
sult,  as  far  as  it  had  appeared,  of  his  adventure.  His  first 
impression  was,  that  be  was  in  the  presence  of  a  band  of  roh- 
bers.  But  this  suspicion  was  spdooily  removed.  Some  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  party  began  noiselessly  to  light  a  number  of 
candles,  at  the  completion  of  which  eperation  M.  Montlouis 
was  enabled  distinctly  to  see  the  whole  scene  before  him.  The 
apartment  was  inde^  a  cave,  a  long  cave,  at  one  end  of  which 
a  black  curtain  hung,  concealing  from  view  a  small  portion  of 
the  space.  From  behind  this  place,  Montlouis  heard  the  sobe 
and  moanings  of  one  or  more  female  voices.  In  the  open 
lighted  space  about  thirty  persons  were  assembled,  all  of  them 
wrapt  in  long  cloaks,  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  young  guards¬ 
man,  and  to  which  the  mistake  was  doubtlrsis  owing  which 
had  brought  him  there.  The  party  were  all  individuals  of 
grave  and  sombre  aspect. 

Montlouis  covered  his  face  as  much  as  possible,  and  kept 
back  from  view,  in  the  hope  that  no  one  would  observe  the 
error  which  had  been  committed.  After  a  time  a  man  of 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  reverend  in  appearance,  and  having 
long  hair  falling  upon  his  shoulders,  came  forward,  and  stotxl 
beside  a  dark  object  in  the  centre  of  the  assemblage,  which 
was  covered  with  a  dark'cloth,  being'evidently  a  bier  or  cof¬ 
fin.  “  My  friends,”  said  the  person,  **  I  think  we  are  all  pre¬ 
sent.  Peace  be  with  you.”  As  these  words  were  uttered, 
one  of  the  party  an  attendant  seemingly,  went  to  the  door  by 
which  Montlouis  had  entered,  and  locked  it.  “  Now,”  thought 
the  officer*  who  bena  to  the  n%*u<Mk  aT  tlu*  — 


The  bosom’s  Everlasting  Rose ! 


A  STORY  OF  THE  ORLEANS  REGENCY. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  when  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  France  was  entrusted  to  the  Regent  Orleans,  a 
young  Breton  gentleman  named  Montlouis,  the  descendant  of 
an  ancient  but  decayed  family,  came  to  Paris  on  receiving  a 
commission  in  the  guards  of  the  young  king,  h'or  some  time 
ho  performed  his  duties  without  anything  occurring  to  render 
his  career  of  marked  interest.  One  evening,  however,  in  the 
month  of  November,  1725,  while  he  was  walking  along  one 
of  the  streets  leading  to  the  Louvre,  wrapped  closely  up  in 
his  cloak  to  defend  him  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and 
with  his  hand  upon  his  sword  hilt  by  way  of  precaution,  he 
felt  his  arm  grasped  suddenly  by  a  passing  stranger,  and 
heard  the  whispered  salutation—”  You  are  here,  George, 
punctual  to  the  hour.  Fellow  me.” 

The  Christian  name  of  Montlouis  was  Pierre,  and  he  there¬ 
fore  saw  at  once  that  the  stranger  had  made  a  mistake ;  but 
the  natural  thoughtlessness  and  adventurous  spirit  of  youth 
led  him  to  form  an  instantaneous  resolution  of  following  the 
stranger  at  his  invitation.  Accordingly,  without  another  word 
passing  between  them,  the  pair  moved  onwards  along  the 
street  Saint-Honore,  and  after  a  walk  of  about  five  minutes, 
came  to  an  open  alley,  where  the  stranger  stopped  for  an  in¬ 
stant,  and  merely  remarking,  ”  This  is  the  place,”  turned 
down  the  passage.  A  sort  of  dark  avenue  was  then  crossed, 
and  finally  M.  Montlouis  was  led  by  his  guide  down  several 
steps,  which  conducted  them  into  a  dark  apartment,  or  rather 
a  cave,  as  the  young  officer  thought.  Though  h«  could  see 
no  one,  Montlouis  was  not  long  in  d'seovering  that  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  pretty  large  assemblage  of  persons.  He  heard 
their  whispers,  and  felt,  from  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the 
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.  Of  eviaent  snrprue  and  alarm.  Me  attempted  In¬ 

deed  to  continue  his  address,  but  his  voice  faltered,  and  his 
thoughts  were  obviously  occupied  with  another  subject.  The 
confusion  of  tlie  pastor  soon  extended  to  the  whole  assembly. 
They  separated  from  Montlouis,  and  stared  on  him  with  an 
expression  at  once  of  menace  and  dismay.  Seeing  this,  the 
officer  resolved  to  disclose  the  truth.  ”  Gentlemen,”  sud  he, 
”  I  am  no  spy.  I  give  my  word  of  honor,  I  am  not.”  But 
there  was  no  change  in  the  looks  of  the  party.  **  I  am  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Montlouis,”  continued  the  guardsman,  who,  himself 
trained  to  respect  his  family  name,  believed  that  to  others  al¬ 
so  it  must  convey  an  assurance  of  unblemished  honor  in  the 
bearer. 

What  would  have  been  the  issue  of  this  matter  it  is  hard  to 
say.  But  just  as  Montlouis  was  repeating  his  assertion,  a  noise 
was  hcanl,  and  from  behind  the  black  veil  already  mentioned, 
a  young  female  hastily  issued.  ”  Extinguish  the  lights,”  cried 
she  in  tones  of  alarm  ;  ”  we  are  in  danger !  ”  Montlouis  was 
much  struck  by  the  face  and  figure  of  this  lady.  Before  her 
reejuest  could  be  obeyed  by  those  present,  the  noise  increased, 
loud  knocks  resounded  on  the  outer  door  of  the  rave,  and  a 
voice  exclaimed  from  without,  ”  Open,  in  the  name  of  the 
King !  ”  Oq  hearing  this  summons,  a  general  exclamation  of 
”  We  are  betrayed  !  ”  came  from  the  lips  of  the  persons  pres¬ 
ent,  and,  snatching  up  the  bier,  most  of  them  disappear^  by 
a  low  passage  which  had  been  previously  unnoticed  by  Mont- 
louis.  Scarcely  had  they  effected  their  escape  when  the  outer 
door  gave  way  before  the  strokes  of  its  assailants,  and  the 
room  or  rave  was  instantly  filled  with  men  wearing  the  dress 
of  the  civil  force. 

At  this  moment,  Montlouis  and  the  young  female  spoken  of 
were  almost  the  only  parties  present.  One  of  the  intruders,  a 
person  who  seemed  to  be  their  leader,  advanced  with  his  sword 
in  his  hand  to  the  female,  and,  touching  her  on  the  shoulder, 
exclaimed,  ”  I  arrest  you  in  the  king’s  name !”  Then,  turn¬ 
ing  to  those  who  accompanied  him,  he  said,  ”  This  is  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Brunen;  take  her  in  charge.  Fear  nothing,”  ho 
continued,  addressing  her,  ”  no  outrage  will  be  permitted ;  wre 
have  an  order  from  the  king  to  conduct  you  to  the  convent 
I  of - .” 
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of  the  courts  of  Heaven,  but  as  peopled  by  them  7  and  there¬ 
fore,  doubtless,  they  are  revealed  to  us,  that  we  may  have 
■ometbing  to  fix  our  thouglits  on,  when  we  look  heavenward. 
Heaven  is  indeed  the  Palace  of  Almiohtt  €k>D,  and  of  Him 
doubtless  we  must  think  in  the  first  place  ;  and  again  of  His 
Son  our  Saviour,  who  died  for  us,  and  who  is  manifested  in 
the  Gospels,  in  order  that  we  may  have  something  definite  to 
look  forward  to :  for  the  same  cause,  surely,  the  Angels  also 
are  revealed  to  us,  that  Heaven  may  be  as  little  as  possible 
an  unknown  place  in  our  imaginations. 

Let  us  then  entertain  such  thoughts  as  these  of  the  Angels 
of  God  ;  and  while  we  try  to  think  of  them  worthily,  let  us 
beware  lest  we  make  the  contemplation  of  them  a  mere  feel¬ 
ing,  ami  a  sort  of  luxury  of  the  imagination.  This  world  is 
to  be  a  world  of  practice  and  la^r;  God  reveals  to  us 
glimpses  of  the  Thiid  Heaven  for  our  comfort ;  but  if  we  in¬ 
dulge  in  these  as  the  end  of  our  present  being,  not  trying  day 
by  day  to  purify  ourselves  for  the  future  enjoyment  of  the  re¬ 
alities,  they  become  but  a  snare  of  our  enemy.  The  services 
of  religion,  day  by  day,  obedience  to  God  in  our  calling  and 
in  ordinary  matters,  endeavors  to  imitate  our  Saviour  Christ 
in  word  and  deed,  constant  prayer  to  Him,  and  dependence 
on  Him,  these  are  the  due  preparations  lor  receiving  and 
profiting  by  His  revelations;  whereas  many  a  man  can  talk 
and  write  toautifully  about  them,  who  is  not  at  all  better  or 
nearer  heaven  for  all  his  excellent  words- 


MORN  AT  SEA. 


BY  JAMES  ALDKICH. 


Clearly  with  mental  eye. 

Where  the  first  slanted  ray  of  sunlight  springs, 

1  see  the  mom  with  golden-fringed  wings 
Up  pointed  to  tho  sky. 

In  youth’s  divinest  glow. 

She  stands  upon  a  wandering  cloud  of  dew, 

Whose  skirts  are  sun-illum’d  with  every  hue 
Worn  by  God’s  cov’nant  bow  ! 

The  child  of  light  and  air ! 

O’er  land  or  wave,  where’er  her  pinions  move. 

The  shapes  of  earth  are  clothed  in  hues  of  love 
And  truth,  divinely  fair. 

Athwart  this  wide  abyss 
On  homeward  way  impatiently  I  drift; 

Oh,  might  she  bear  me  now  where  sweet  flowers  lift 
Their  eyelids  to  her  kiss ! 

Her  smile  hath  overspreatl 
The  heaven-reflecting  sea,  that  evermore 
Is  tolling  solemn  knells  from  shore  to  shore 
F or  its  uncotKn’d  dead. 

Most  like  an  angel  friend, 

With  noiseless  footsteps  which  no  impress  leave. 

She  comes  in  gentleness  to  those  who  grieve. 
Bidding  tlie  lung  night  end. 

How  joyfully  will  hail. 

With  re-enlivened  hearts,  her  presence  fair. 

The  helpless  shipwrecked,  patient  in  despa'r, 
Watching  a  fai^off  sail. 

Vain  all  Affection’s  arts 

To  cheer  the  sick  man  through  the  night  have  been ; 
She  to  his  easement  goes,  and  looking  in. 

Death’s  shadow  thence  departs. 

How  many,  far  from  home. 

Wearied,  like  me,  beneath  unfriendly  skies. 

And  mourning  o’er  Affection’s  broken  ties. 

Have  prayed  for  her  to  come. 

Lone  voj'ager  on  Time’s  sea ! 

When  my  dull  night  of  being  shall  be  past, 

Oh,  may  I  w'aken  to  a  mom,  at  last, 

^^’elcome  as  this  to  me ! 


JOSEPHINE. 

BY  WINTHROP  MACKWORTH  PRAP.D. 

We  did  not  meet  in  courtly  hall. 

Where  Birth  and  Beauty  throng. 

Where  Luxury  holds  the  festival. 

And  Wit  awakes  the  song; 

We  mot  where  darker  spirits  meet, 

In  the  home  of  sin  and  shame. 

Where  Satan  shows  his  cloven  feet. 

And  hides  his  titled  name ; 

And  she  knew  she  could  not  be.  Love, 

What  once  she  might  have  been  , 

But  she  was  kind  to  me.  Love, 

My  pretty  Josephine. 

We  did  not  part  beneath  the  sky, 

As  warmer  lovers  part ; 

Where  Night  conceals  the  glistening  eye 
But  not  the  throbbing  heart. 

We  parted  on  tlic  spot  of  ground. 

Where  we  first  had  laughed  at  love  ; 
And  ever  the  jests  were  loud  around. 

And  the  lamps  were  bright  above ; — 

“  The  heaven  is  very  dark,  Love, 

The  blast  is  very  keen  ; 

But  merrily  rides  my  bark.  Love, 

Good  night,  my  Josephine  !” 

She  did  not  speak  of  ring  or  vow  ; 

But  filled  the  cup  of  wine. 

And  took  the  rases  from  her  brow 
To  make  a  wreath  for  mine. 

And  bade  me,  when  the  gale  should  lift 
My  light  skiff  on  the  wave. 

To  think  as  little  of  the  gift. 

As  of  the  hand  that  gave ; — 

“  Go  gaily  o’er  the  sea.  Love, 

And  find  your  own  heart’s  queen ; 

And  look  not  back  to  me.  Love, 

Your  humble  Josephine !” 

That  garland  breathes  and  blooms  no  more. 
Past  are  those  idle  hours ; 

I  would  not,  could  I  choose,  restore 
The  fondness  or  the  flowers. 

Yet  oft  their  withered  witchery 
Revives  its  wonted  thrill. 
Remembered,  not  with  passion’s  sigh. 

But  oh !  remembered  still ; 

And  even  from  your  side.  Love, 

And  even  from  this  scene. 

One  look  is  o’er  the  tide.  Love, 

One  thought  with  Josephine ! 

Alas  your  lips  are  rosier. 

Your  eyes  of  softer  blue, 

And  I  have  never  felt  for  her 
As  I  have  felt  for  you ; 

Our  love  was  like  the  bright  snow-flakes. 
Which  melt  before  you  pass — 

Or  the  bubble  on  the  wine,  *  b  breaks 
Before  you  lip  the  glass 
You  saw  these  eyelids  wet.  Love, 

Which  she  has  never  seen  ; — 

But  bid  me  not  forget,  Leve, 

My  poor  Josephine! 


When  to  fall  in  Love. — The  celebrated  Cobbett  fell 
in  leve  with  the  Lady  who  afterward  became  his  devoted  and 
most  faithful  vife,  at  the  wash  tub  when  she  was  engaged  in 
wringing  clothes.  “  That ’s  the  girl  for  me,”  said  he;  and 
after  the  proper  preliminaries  she  became  his  betrothed.  If 
our  likely  bachelors  would  find  real  ladies  for  wives,  let  them 
go  out  into  the  country,  and  take  a  peep  over  the  fences  toward 
the  close  of  day;  they  may  be  sure  that  the  first  unmarried 
i  damsels  whom  they  see  seated  on  a  three  le^ed  stool  beside 
I  the  gentle  cow,  mildly  and  affectionate 'y  saying — “  so— mully 
I  — BO,”  are  the  very  ones,  above  all  others,  to  make  deserving 
men  proud  and  happy  in  their  choice  of  a  companion.— [  Maine 
Cultivator. 
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THE  EVERLASTING  ROSE. 

BT  JOHN  ANSTBB,  BSQ. 

Hail  to  thy  hues!  thou  lovely  flower; 

Still  shed  around  thy  soft  perfume. 

Still  smile  amid  the  wint’ry  hour, 

And  boast,  e’en  now,  a  spring-tide  bloom. 

Thine  is,  methinks,  a  pleasing  dream. 

Lone  ling’rer  in  the  icy  vale. 

Of  smiles  that  hailed  the  morning  beam, 
And  sighs  more  sweet  for  evening’s  gale  ! 

Still  are  thy  green  leaves  whisperiNg 
Low  sounds  to  Fancy’s  ear,  that  tell 

Of  mornings,  when  the  wild  bee’s  wing 
Shook  dewdrops  from  thy  sparkling  cell ! 

In  April’s  bower  thy  sweets  are  breathed, 
And  June  beholds  thy  blossoms  fair; 

In  Autumn’s  chaplet  thou  art  wreathed, 
And  rouud  December’s  forehead  bare. 

With  thee  the  graceful  lily  vied. 

As  summer  breezes  waved  her  head. 

And  now  the  snow-drop  at  thy  side 
Meekly  contrasts  thy  cheerful  red. 

’T  is  thine  to  hear  each  varying  voice 
That  marks  the  soasons  sad  or  gay ; 

The  summer  thrush  bids  thee  rejoice. 

And  wint’ry  robin’s  dearer  lay. 

Sweet  flower !  how  happy  dost  thou  seem 
’Mid  parching  heat,  ’mid  nipping  frost; 

While  gath’ring  beauty  from  each  beam. 

No  hue,  no  grace  of  thine  is  lost ! 

Thus  Hope,  ’mid  life’s  severest  days. 

Still  smiles,  still  triumphs  o’er  despair; 

Alike  she  lives  in  Pleasure’s  rays. 

And  cold  Affliction’s  winter  air. 

Charmer  alike  in  lordly  bower. 

And  in  the  hermit’s  cell  she  glows; 

The  Poet’s  and  the  Lover’s  flower. 

The  bosom’s  Everlasting  Rose ! 


A  STORY  OF  THE  ORLEANS  REGENCY. 

Ilf  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  when  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  France  was  entrusted  to  the  Regent  Orleans,  a 
young  Breton  gentleman  named  Montlouis,  the  descendant  of 
an  ancient  but  decayed  family,  came  to  Paris  on  receiving  a 
commission  in  the  guards  of  the  young  king.  For  some  time 
he  performed  his  duties  without  anything  occurring  to  render 
his  career  of  marked  interest.  One  evening,  however,  in  the 
month  of  November,  1725,  while  he  was  walking  along  one 
of  the  streets  leading  to  the  Louvre,  wrapped  closely  up  in 
his  cloak  to  defend  him  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and 
with  his  hand  upon  his  sword  hilt  by  way  of  precaution,  he 
felt  his  arm  grasped  suddenly  by  a  passing  stranger,  and 
heard  the  whispered  salutation — “  You  are  here,  George, 
punctual  to  the  hour.  Fellow  me.” 

The  Christian  name  of  Montlouis  was  Pierre,  and  he  there¬ 
fore  saw  at  once  that  the  stranger  had  made  a  mistake ;  but 
the  natural  thoughtlessness  and  adventurous  spirit  of  youth 
led  him  to  form  an  instantaneous  resolution  of  following  the 
stranger  at  his  invitation.  Accordingly,  without  another  word 
passing  between  them,  the  pair  moved  onwards  along  the 
street  Saint-Honore,  and  after  a  walk  of  about  five  minutes, 
came  to  an  open  alley,  where  the  stranger  stopped  for  an  in¬ 
stant,  and  merely  remarking,  ”  This  is  the  place,”  turned 
down  the  paMage.  A  sort  of  dark  avenue  was  then  crossed, 
and  finally  M.  Montlouis  was  led  by  his  guide  down  several 
steps,  which  conducted  them  into  a  dark  apartment,  or  rather 
a  cave,  as  the  young  officer  thought.  Though  h«  could  see 
no  one,  Montlouis  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  pretty  large  assemblage  of  persons.  He  heard 
their  whispers,  and  felt,  from  the  IvMted  atmosphere  of  the 
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place,  that  many  persons  were  breathing  in  it.  In  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  moreover,  his  presence  seemed  to  have  boon  announced, 
for  many  individuals  came  up  and  grasped  his  hand,  uttering 
friendly  salutations  at  the  same  time  in  low  and  indistinct  tones. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  guardsman,  who  well  knew  the 
dangers  of  the  times,  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  re¬ 
sult,  as  far  as  it  had  appeand,  of  his  adventure.  His  first 
impression  was,  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  band  of  rob¬ 
bers.  But  this  suspicion  was  sp<lmiiy  removed.  Some  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  party  began  noiselessly  to  light  a  number  of 
candles,  at  the  completion  of  which  eperadon  M.  Montlouis 
was  enabled  distinctly  to  see  the  whole  scene  before  him.  The 
apartment  was  indeed  a  cave,  a  long  cave,  at  one  end  of  which 
a  black  curtain  hung,  concealing  from  view  a  small  portion  of 
the  space.  From  behind  this  place,  Mondeuis  heard  the  soba 
and  moanings  of  one  or  more  female  voices.  In  the  open 
lighted  space  about  thirty  persons  wore  assembled,  all  of  them 
wrapt  in  long  cloaks,  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  young  guards¬ 
man,  and  to  which  the  mistake  was  doubtless  owing  which 
had  brought  him  there.  The  party  were  ail  individuals  of 
grave  and  sombre  aspect. 

Mondouis  covered  his  face  as  much  as  po«ible,  and  kept 
back  from  view,  in  the  hope  that  no  one  would  observe  the 
error  which  had  been  committed.  After  a  time  a  man  of 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  reverend  in  appearance,  and  having 
long  hair  failing  upon  his  shoulders,  came  forward,  and  stood 
beside  a  dark  object  in  the  centre  of  the  assemblage,  which 
was  covered  with  a  dark'clolh,  being'evidently  a  bier  or  cof¬ 
fin.  “  My  friends,”  said  tlie  person,  “  I  think  we  are  all  pre¬ 
sent.  Peace  be  with  you.”  As  these  words  were  uttered, 
one  of  the  party  an  attendant  seemingly,  went  to  the  door  by 
which  Montlouis  had  entered,  and  locked  it.  ”  Now,”  thought 
the  officer,  who  began  to  see  clearly  the  nature  of  the  meeting 
upon  which  he  had  intended  himself  so  rashly,  ”  now  I  can¬ 
not  retreat  if  discovered,  ar.d  may  pay  dearly  for  my  folly.” 
He  had  not  mnch  time  to  indulge  in  these  meditations.  The 
former  speaker  continued  his  address.  ”  My  Brethren,” 
said  he,  “  let  us  now  ofier  up  our  prayers  for  oar  friend  Ber¬ 
trand  de  Brunen,  who  has  quitted  this  vide  of  tears,  and  whoa* 
virtuous  daughter,  our  beloved  sister,  entreats”  ■  ■  — 

At  this  point,  one  of  the  attendants  advanced  to  the  cler¬ 
gyman,  for  such  ho  evidently  was,  and  whispered  a  few  words 
in  his  ear.  Instantly  he  turned  his  eyes  upon  Montlouis,  with 
a  degree  of  evident  surprise  and  ’alarm.  He  attempted  in¬ 
deed  to  continue  his  address,  but  his  voice  faltered,  and  his 
thoughts  were  obviously  occupied  with  another  subject.  The 
confusion  of  the  pastor  soon  extended  to  the  whole  assembly. 
They  separated  from  Montlouis,  and  stared  on  him  with  an 
expression  at  once  of  menace  and  dismay.  Seeing  this,  the 
officer  resolved  te  disclose  the  truth.  ”  Gentlemen,”  said  he, 
”  I  am  no  spy.  I  give  my  word  of  honor,  I  am  not.”  But 
there  was  no  change  in  the  looks  of  the  party.  “  I  am  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Montlouis,”  continued  the  guai^sman,  who,  himself 
trained  to  respect  his  family  name,  believed  that  to  others  al¬ 
so  it  must  convey  an  assurance  of  unblemished  honor  in  the 
bearer. 

What  would  have  been  the  issue  of  this  matter  it  is  hard  to 
say.  But  just  as  Montlouis  was  repeating  his  assertion,  a  noise 
was  beanl,  and  from  behind  the  black  veil  already  mentioned, 
a  young  female  hastily  issued.  ”  Extinguish  the  lights,”  cried 
she  in  tones  of  alarm  ;  ”  we  are  in  danger!  ”  Montlouis  was 
much  struck  by  the  face  and  figure  of  this  lady.  Before  her 
request  could  be  obe3red  by  those  jiresent,  the  noise  increased, 
loud  knocks  resounded  on  the  outer  door  of  the  cave,  and  % 
voice  exclaimed  from  without,  “Open,  ia  the  name  of  tho 
King !  ”  Oq  hearing  this  summons,  a  general  exclamation  of 
“  We  are  betrayed  !  ”  came  from  the  lim  of  tlw*  persons  pres¬ 
ent,  and,  snatching  up  the  bier,  most  of  them  disappear^  by 
a  low  passage  which  had  been  previously  unnoticed  by  Mont¬ 
louis.  Scsu^ly  had  they  effected  their  escape  when  the  outer 
door  gave  way  before  the  strokes  of  its  assailants,  and  the 
room  or  cave  was  instantly  filled  with  men  wearing  the  dress 
of  the  civil  force. 

At  this  moment,  Montlouis  and  the  young  female  spoken  of 
were  almost  the  only  parties  present.  One  of  the  intruders,  a 
person  who  seemed  to  be  their  leader,  advanced  with  his  sword 
in  his  hand  to  the  female,  and,  touching  her  on  the  shoulder, 
exclaimed,  “  I  arrest  you  in  the  king’s  name !”  Then,  turn¬ 
ing  to  those  who  accompanied  him,  ^  said,  “  This  is  Made¬ 
moiselle  de  Brunen;  take  her  in  charge.  Fear  nothing,”  he 
continued,  addressing  her,  “  no  outrage  will  be  permitted ;  we 
have  an  order  frem  the  king  to  conduct  you  to  the  convent 
of - 


Sttyry  of  ike  Orleans  Regency — Lady  Hester  Stanhope — Abd-ehKader, 


Mademoiselle  de  Bninen  took  a  close  and  afitated  surrey 
of  the  maa  who  addressed  her,  end  then,  starting  back  as  from 
a  Boxioos  reptile,  she  exclaimed,  Begone !  touch  me  not !  I 
know  you,  wretch,”  she  continued ;  **  you  are  no  servant  of 
the  king.  Help,  friends !  leave  me  not ;  let  me  not  fall  into 
this  man’s  hands !” 

The  person  of  whom  she  spoke  laid  hands  upon  her,  never* 
theless,  to  drag  her  away,  and  no  one  would  probably  have  in¬ 
terfered,  had  not  her  imploring  looks,  her  youth  and  her 
beauty  stirred  up  the  pity  of  Mountlonis. 

**  Let  go  the  lady,”  cried  he,  unsheathing  his  sword,  ’’  or, 
whoever  you  may  you  shall  have  to  answer  to  me.” 

No  reply  was  made  by  the  other,  who  continued  his  attempts 
to  carry  off  the  lady,  until  forcibly  thrown  aside  by  Montlouis. 
Before  any  one  could  interfere,  an  active  combat  had  com¬ 
menced  between  the  pair.  Rapid  passes  were  exchanged, 
and  at  length  Montlouis  laid  his  antagmist  at  his  feet.  In  an 
instant  afterward,  the  lights  were  extinguished,  and  the  young 
guardsTTian  found  himself  drawn  backward  by  unseen  arms 
into  the  private  passage  by  which  ^the  party  had  preNiously 
disappeared.  A  gentle  voice  whispered  in  his  ear,  “  Follow 
me,”  and  he  felt  the  hand  of  Mademoisidle  Brunen  grasp  his 
own,  and  lead  him  onward  through  the  darkness.  When  they 
stopped,  Montlouis  looked  around  him,  and  foond  that  they 
had  issued  into  one  of  the  streets  of  Paris. 

Several  coaches  stood  at  the  spot.  Mademoiselle  de  Bru¬ 
nen  left  him,  and  entered  one  of  the  vehicles,  but  immediately 
afterwards  a  person  came  up  to  the  officer  and  said,  “  If  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Mondoms  will  do  Mademoiselle  de  Bninen  the  honor 
of  assisting  in  the  completion  of  the  sail  ceremony  which  has 
been  disturbed,  she  will  feel  gratified.”  He  at  once  assented, 
and  was  conducted  to  one  of  the  vehicles.  "  Forward cried 
a  voice,  and  the  whole  of  the  carriages  started  at  a  rapid  pace 
along  the  streets.  After  passing  the  barriers  of  the  city,  the 
travellers  cimtiaued  their  route  for  a  cousiderable  distance, 
until  they  feached  a  lonely  house  surrounded  by  lofty  walls.— 
Here  the  carriages  stopp^,  and  the  whole  party  left  them.— 
The  bier  was  conveyed  silently  through  tlie  houso  into  a  gar¬ 
den,  where  a  grave  was  found  ready  prepared.  Rapidly  and  si¬ 
lently  the  ceremony  of  interment  was  gone  through,  and  then, 
with  moarnful  farawell  signs,  the  whole  assemblage  separated, 
each  apparently  taking  Itis  own  way. 

**  M.  de  Montlouis  stood  in  the  meantime  a  little  apart.  At 
the  close  of  the  funeral  rite  he  was  left  alone  with  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Brunen.  She  came  op  to  him, her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

You  have  saved  my  life  and  honor,  sir,”  said  she,  at  length, 
**but,  1  fear,  at  the  cost,  or  at  least  tlie  imminent  risk,  of 
vour  own.”  ”  Speak  not  of  it,  lady,”  said  Montlouis.  You 
have  been  witness  to  an  assemblage,”  continued  she,  **  of  our 
persecated  Protestant  bretluea,  who,  at  great  peril  to  them¬ 
selves,  have  dared  to  perform  the  last  rites  to  my  father, 
though  he  was  a  victim  marked  out  by  Cardinal  Dubois  and 
his  creatures.  1  know  not  how  you  came  among  us  f  but  you 
have  saved  me  from  the  power  of  one  who,  under  the  pretext 
of  converting  me,  had  previously  endeavored  to  tempt  me  to 
ruin.  Whether  he  baa  the  regent’s  authority  for  his  late  at¬ 
tempt,  1  cannot  say,  but  1  know  well  that  he  is  one  whose 
dea^  will  not  be  left  unavenged  by  Dubois.  You  are  lost, 
utterly  lost,  and  1  have  been  tbe  unhappy  cause !” 

Montlouis  endeavored  to  assure  her  of  the  causeless  nature 
of  her  fears,  bat  he  failed  to  make  his  argument  good.  ”  There 
is  one  way,”  said  the  lady,  hesitatingly,  there  is — then^  ap¬ 
pears  to  noe  but  one  way  in  which  you  may  be  saved.”  The 
young  officer  conjectured  tbe  cause  of  her  hesiution.  Dear 
lady,  ’  said  he,  ’’fortune  appears  to  have  thrown  us  strangely 
together,  and  to  have  united  our  fates  at  one  decisive  blow.— 
But,  believe  me,  if,  to  relieve  us  from  this  extremity,  it  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  take  steps  which  might  appear  improper  at  anetlier 
moment,  believe  me,  I  wUl  not  presume  open  them.” 

’’You  partly  comprehend  me,”  said  Mademoiselle  de  Bru¬ 
nen,  ”  but  1  speak  plainly.  It  would  be  folly,  as  well  as 
base  ingratitude,  to  permit  the  indulgence  of  childish  feelings 
at  the  cost  of  your  life.  I  have  passports  for  myself  and  ser¬ 
vants  to  go  to  Holland.  I  have  friends  there.  You  must  By 
with  me ;  it  is  our  duty  to  recompense  you  for  all  you  have  lost 
by  me.  You  will  find  an  asylum  there.”  After  a  pause,  she 
added,  wkh  a  tremulous  voice,  ”  You  must  fly !  If  not,  I  too 
will  remain,  for  I  could  not  live  after  having  destroyed  you !  ” 

Need  we  tell  the  reader  the  issue  7  M.  Montlouis  fled  to 
Holland.  A  short  time  after  these  events,  he  was  hung  in  ef¬ 
figy  by  the  Cardinal  Dubois’s  orders,  in  Paris,  but  he  was  con¬ 
soled  for  it  by  the  attentieos  of  a  lovriy  wife  and  kind  friends  i 
hi  b  foreign  land. 


THE  LAST  MOMENTS  OF  LADY  HESTER  8TANHOPEL 

It  was  midnight.  I  was  aroused  from  sleep  by  a  loud 
knocking  at  my  door.  On  opening  it  I  found  a  gigantic  negro, 
with  kit  bridle  in  his  hand,  and  large  big  tears  coursing  each 
other  down  his  ebony  cheeks.  ”  For  God's  sake  come,  sir, 
and  save  Lady  Hester— come  quick,  or  you  will  be  too  late 
Within  a  few  minutes  I  was  galloping  on  the  road  to  Djouni; 
and  on  entering  Lady  Hesters  chamber  I  found  her  lying  on 
her  couch,  at  the  head  of  which  sat  her  faithful  negress, 
weeping  bitterly. 

“  Zaira,”  exclaimed  the  lady,  ”  let  my  big  mare  be  saddled, 
let  my  guards  be  ready,  and  tell  the  brave  fellows  that  I  will 
be  ready  to  lead  them  on  to  Jerusalenr).” 

”  Alas,  my  Lady !  these  are  not  fitting  thoughts  for  a 
death-bed.” 

’’Insensate  Zaira!  Ion  my  death-bed  !  I,  whose  blow  is 
encircled  with  a  golden  halo,  which  will  last  as  long  as  the 
world!  I  who  shortly  am  going  to  mount  the  throne  of  Je¬ 
rusalem  !  Avaunt!  1  banish  you  my  presence.” 

1  then  advanced,  and  my  patient  immediately  began  enu¬ 
merating  to  me  her  myriads  of  combatants  who  were  to  follow 
her  to  the  throne  of  Jerusalem.  I  suggested  that  her  present 
state  of  health  would  not  allow  her  to  take  so  long  a  journey. 
She  attempted  a  reply,  but  sank  exhausted  on  the  couch. 

An  old  man  covered  with  rags  entered — here  is  his  history. 

In  1800  Pierre  Louis  Lustanos  left  France  for  the  East  In¬ 
dies.  Penniless  and  friendless,  but  possessing  some  slight 
military  knowledge,  he  arrived  at  Lahore,  and  served  with 
great  credit  under  Runjeet  Singh.  In  18’JO,  feared  and  be¬ 
loved  by  all,  lie  had  amassed  an  immense  wealth  in  gold  and 
diamonds.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  he  left  with  his 
wife,  the  Princess  Cachucca.  Loaded  with  riches,  he  left 
Lahore  for  Europe ;  but  just  as  the  ship  had  arrived  off  Gib¬ 
raltar  she  was  wrecked,  and  kie  wealth  was  swallowed  up  by 
tbe  waves.  Nothing  was  left  except  a  diamond  worth  6001., 
on  which  he  lived  until  1825,  when  Runjeet  Singh  recalled 
him  to  Lahore.  One  day  he  fancied  that  the  Almighty  had 
commanded  him  to  adopt  the  life  of  a  hermit,  and  since  that 
period  he  lived  as  a  rigid  anchorite.  At  length  he  left  his 
cell  to  share  the  palace  of  Lady  Hester,  whose  affections  be 
had  gained,  but  they  soon  quarrelled,  as  both  of  them  were 
aspirants  for  the  throne  of  Jerusalem.  Since  that  period  he 
has  wandered  about,  subsisting  on  the  bounty  of  Lady  Hester, 
who  carefully  concealed  the  band  that  administer^  to  his 
want. 

It  was  this  old  man,  Lustanos,  who  now  entered  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  death.  The  lady’s  countenance  was  lit  up  with  a  smile 
for  a  few  seconds  ;  she  then  sank  down  upon  her  couch,  and 
all  was  over. 


ABD-EL-KADER. 

Tbe  Hadji  Abd-«1-Kad«r  Oulid  Mahiddin,  who  figures  in 
the  accounts  of  the  wars  of  tbe  French  in  Africa,  belongs  to  a 
most  ancient  family  of  Marabouts,  and  descends,  like  his  kins¬ 
man,  the  Empicror  of  Morocco,  from  the  Fatimite  Caliphs.— 
He  was  bom  at  Guetna,  a  sort  of  seminary  near  Mascara,  on 
the  Hacbem  territory,  where  the  Marabouts,  his  ancestors, 
assembled  a  number  of  young  men  to  instruct  them  in  letters, 
theology,  and  jurisprudence.  Abd-ebKader  was  educated  as 
well  as  an  Arab  ran  be  by  bis  father,  Sidi  Madiddin,  who 
turned  to  the  best  account  his  intelligence  and  energy.  As  yet 
but  a  boy,  not  a  passage  of  the  Koran  perplexed  him,  and  his 
explanations  were  readier  than  those  of  the  ablest  commen¬ 
tators.  He  likewise  diligently  applied  himself  to  oratory  and 
history,  and  so  successfully,  that  he  is  now  the  most  eloquent 
speaker  in  his  country,  (an  immense  advantage  among  the 
Arabs,)  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  annals  of  his  nation. 
Nor  did  he  neglect  the  exercises  of  the  body,  in  which  he  ex¬ 
cels,  be  being  generally  reckoned  tbe  best  horseman  in  the 
Barbary  states.  In  short,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty  be  was 
distinguished  for  all  tbe  qualities  which  men  like  ta  behold  in 
those  whom  they  place  at  their  bead. 

Abtl-el-Kader  is  now  about  thirty-one  years  old ;  be  is  of 
middiing  hlght,  somewhat  corpulent;  his  countenance  is  mild, 
expressive,  and  distinguished;  his  eyes  are  very  fine,  his  beard 
thin  and  dark,  and  bis  teeth,  which  are  ill  set,  are  bhie  spotted ; 
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hi*  hand*,  of  which  he  takes  particular  care,  are  extremely 
fiae  and  delicate;  his  head  is  g^enerally  somewhat  inclined 
teward  the  left  shoulder ;  his  manners  are  affable,  and  most 
polite,  and  dignihed ;  he  seldom  is  betrayed  into  anger,  but  al¬ 
ways  keeps  a  command  over  himself ;  in  short,  to  quote  the 
words  of  an  intelligent  and  impartial  French  officer  of  rank, 
who  has  been  employed  upon  negociations  with  the  natives  al¬ 
most  ever  since  the  occupation  of  Algiers,  **  the  whole  person 
of  the  Emir  is  fascinating,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  and  not 
to  like  him.” 

Abd-el-Kader  is  a  man  of  great  bravery,  yet  his  mind  is 
perhaps  better  adapted  m  government  than  to  military  affairs. 
Though  gifted  with  great  forlitade  and  perseverance,  he  has 
occasionally  betrayed  some  dejection  in  the  arduous  circum¬ 
stances  be  has  had  to  contend  with.  His  manners  are  pure, 
even  rigidly  so;  he  has  but  one  wife,  whom  he  most  tei^erly 
loves.  Three  years  ago  his  family  consisted  of  a  daughter, 
then  four  or  five  years  old,  and  of  a  son,  bom  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  the  French  entered  and  destroyed  Mascara.  When  in 
bis  capital,  he  dwelt  with  his  family  in  a  rather  fine  house,  but 
which  was  net  the  palace.  He  liv^  there  without  any  guards, 
and  as  a  private  individual.  Every  day,  at  an  early  hour,  he 
repaired  to  the  palace  or  beylick  to  transact  public  business 
and  give  audience.  In  the  evening  he  returned  to  his  house, 
and  again  became  a  private  individual. 

Abd-el-Kader  is  equally  unpresuming  in  his  dress,  his  cos¬ 
tume  being  that  of  a  mere  Ar^,  without  any  sort  of  ornament 
or  badge  of  distinction.  If  he  displays  any  splendor,  it  is 
about  bis  arms  and  horses.  At  one  time  he  wore  a  burnous, 
the  tassels  of  which  were  of  gold ;  but  one  of  his  brotb'^rs  in¬ 
law,  whom  be  had  appointed  Kaid  of  a  powerful  tribe,  having 
indulged  in  that  station  in  a  pomp  which  had  excited  some  dis¬ 
content,  he  sent  for  him,  and  after  censuring  his  conduct,  ad¬ 
ded,  ”  Follow  my  example;  1  am  richer  and  more  powerful 
than  you,  yet  see  how  1  am  dressed;  1  will  not  even  retain  those 
paltry  tassels  that  you  see  hanging  to  my  bnraous.”  He  im¬ 
mediately  cut  them  off,  and  from  that  moment  has  never  wmrn 
the  slightest  bit  of  gold  or  silver  about  his  person. 

Abd-el  Kader  is  very  fond  of  study,  to  which  he  devotes  the 
few  hours  he  can  spare  from  his  active  life.  A  little  library 
accompanies  him  in  all  his  movements.  When  on  an  expedi¬ 
tion  he  displays  much  more  royalty  than  when  in  town ;  he 
then  lives  under  a  superb  and  convenient  tent,  in  a  nook  of 
which  elegantly  fitted  up,  he  gives  private  audiences  and  au 
tends  to  state  affairs,  in  the  camp  be  employs  his  time  as 
follows,  when  the  day  is  not  taken  up  with  military  operations; 
—On  reaching  his  tent,  after  a  days  march,  he  keeps  by  him 
but  one  servant,  and  after  some  minutes  devoted  to  dressing 
and  cleanliness,  summons  his  secretaries  and  principal  officers 
in  succession,  works  with  them  till  four  o’clock ;  he  then  pre¬ 
sents  himself  at  the  entrance  of  his  tent,  and  himself  says  the 
public  prayers ;  he  next  preaches  fur  half  an  hour,  taking  care 
to  select  a  religious  text  that  may  naturally  inculcate  the  no¬ 
tions  it  suits  him  to  propagate  upon  war  and  politics ;  nobody 
however  is  obliged  to  attend  his  sermons.  Some  moments 
after,  he  sits  down  to  table  with  his  chief  secretary  and  a  con¬ 
fidential  friend,  Miloud-Ben-Brach,  his  brothers,  when  they 
are  not  with  the  army,  and  the  oftener  one  of  his  agas.  The 
dishes  served  up  to  him  are  few  in  number,  but  good  and 
carefully  prepared. 

Abd-ehKader  appears  to  have  religious  feelings  and  due  no¬ 
tions  of  Providence,  but  he  is  no  fanatic.  He  does  not  dread 
discussing  religious  matters  with  Christians,  and  he  argues 
with  politeness  and  without  asperity.  He  is  an  honest  man, 
and  has  well-established  moral  principles ;  though  subtle  and 
cunning,  in  a  diplomatic  point  of  view,  he  is  a  faithful  observer 
of  his  word.  Nothing  is  more  foreign  to  bis  nature  than  cru¬ 
elty  ;  he  governs  the  Arabs  with  justice  and  mildness,  thereby 
confuting  those  who  maintain  that  they  can  be  governed  only 
by  terror.  Whenever  it  has  been  in  his  power,  he  has  acted 
with  clemency  and  generosity  toward  his  enemies.  Two  only 
have  suffered  death  under  his  government,  and  that  after  due 
trial — the  Cadi  of  Anew,  and  Sidi-el-Gomarez,  Sheik  of  An- 
who  was  hanged  at  Mascara,  in  August,  1835. 

The  ctmversation  of  Abd-el-Kader  is  very  animated,  and  at 
times  witty.  In  private  life  be  is  considered  parsimonious, 
but  as  a  prince  he  knows  full  well  bow  and  when  to  be  liberal. 
In  finaneial  and  commercial  matters  his  notions  are  most  of 
them  erroneous. 

The  remarkable  man  whose  portrait  we  have  just  derived 
from  authentic  data,  is  the  most  formidable  foe  that  the 
French  have  to  contend  with  in  their  efforts  to  assert  their  pr^ 
tended  rights  over  the  vast  Mrritm7  extending  from  the  Med¬ 


iterranean  to  the  Sa  Lara,  and  from  the  frontier  of  Morocco 
'to  that  of  Tunis.  Whilst  pursuing  the  object  of  their  ambi¬ 
tion  at  an  enormous  expense  of  men  and  money,  and  bv  the 
I  alternate  employment  of  force,  treacber}',  extortion  ana  cru- 
I  elty,  Abd-el-Kader,  undaunted  by  the  strides  of  his  powerful 
,  neighbors,  has  gradually  risen,  by  dint  of  bravery,  sagacity, 
I  and  perseverance,  to  the  possession  of  no  small  share  of  the 
I  empire  which  they  would  exclusively  secure  to  themselves. 
Whilst  their  policy  has  fluctuated  under  the  influence  of  sys¬ 
tems  as  various  as  the  administrations  formed  at  Paris,  or  the 
many  guvernors-geneial  sent  out  to  Africa,  the  young  emir  has 
steadily  pursued  his  object,  and  become  unto  the  Arabs  a 
leader  and  a  centre  of  action — a  leader  whose  talents  and  gal¬ 
lantry  in  the  field  his  Gallic  enemies  have  already  tried. 


THE  DYING  ONE. 

F  rora  my  own  land  I  ge — 

They  say  the  soft  breeze  of  a  foreign  shore 
My  fading  health  and  spirits  will  restore. 

But  ah !  too  well  I  know 
That,  mild  and  gentle  as  that  clime  may  be. 

It  cannot  bring  back  health’s  bright  glow  to  nae. 

I  feel  that  I  must  die : 

Oh  !  let  me  then  resign  my  life  at  home. 

Where  those  I  love  around  my  couch  may  come  ; 

.4.nd  hear  my  parting  sigh. 

Italia’s  skies  are  bright — her  land  is  fair — 

But  could  the  Dying  One  find  beauty  there  f 

When  I  walk  forth  at  eve. 

Kind  friends  are  near  me  nov  to  chear  me  on ; 

But  in  that  distant  land  there  would  b«  none. 

To  soothe  me  «'hen  I  grieve. 

My  tesurs  would  fall  unheeded— and  mine  eye. 

Would  meet  no  answering  glance  of  sympathy ! 

My  father’s  tomb  was  made 
In  our  own  village  churchyard— o’er  his  grave 
The  silvery  blossoms  of  the  hawthorn  wave ; 

And  there  would  1  be  laid. 

Of  early  friends,  by  Death’s  stem  hand  bereft, 

I— only  I— of  all  my  race,  am  left. 

Here  my  fair  sister  died— 

Within  these  arms  my  brothers  breathed  dieir  hst 
My  gentle  mother  to  her  rest  hath  pass’d ; 

Peacefully,  side  by  side. 

In  their  own  native  spot  my  kindred  lie ; 

Why  should  1  seek  a  foreign  shore  to  die  f 

And  thou,  too,  my  Beloved  !  ■ 

Whose  love  is  the  sole  link  that  binds  to  esutb— 

When  in  some  future  hour  thou  wanderest  forth 

Where  we ’ve  together  roved, 

Shouldst  thou  not  grieve  to  think  the  deep,  wide  sea 
Rolled  its  huge  billows  between  me  and  thM  f 

Aye,  here  my  lot  is  cast ; 

Should  I  not  feel  ’midst  strangers,  sad  and  lone  f 
Here  will  I  stay— and  udlt  net  thou,  mine  own ! 

Be  near  me  to  the  laist  f 
My  greatest  trial  will  be  to  resign 
A  love  so  fervent,  deep,  and  pure  as  thtae ! 

And  now,  at  close  of  day. 

Our  pastor  comes,  and  speaks  to  me  of  heaven. 

Of  hopes  beyond  the  tomb— of  sins  forgiven  ; 

There  would  be  none  to  pray 
In  that  far  land,  beside  my  dying  bed. 

Or  breathe  a  blessing  as  my  spirit  fled. 

Life’s  race  will  soon  be  run— 

I  know  it,  and  repine  not— I  but  pray 
For  strength  in  t^  last  trying  hour  to  s^ 

“  Father !  tky  irill  be  done  !  ” 

His  blessing  rest  upon  thee,  love,  for  aye— 

Kneel  with  me,  dearest !  kneel  with  me  and  pray ! 

GmonmnLHA  Bsnvtt. 
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AN  ARIETTE  FOR  MUSIC. 

TO  A  LAOT  niiaiMa  to  hie  accompaniment  on  the  eUITAE. 

As  th«  moon’s  soft  splendor 
O’er  the  faint  cold  starlight  of  Heaven 
Is  thrown, 

So  thy  voice  most  tender 
To  the  strings  without  soul  has  given 
Its  own. 

The  stars  will  awaken, 

Though  the  moon  sleep  a  full  hour  later 
To-night ; 

No  leaf  will  be  shaken, 

Whilst  the  dews  of  thy  melody  scatter 
Delight. 

Though  the  sound  overpowers. 

Sing  again,  with  thy  sweet  voice  revealing 
A  tone 

Of  some  world  far  from  ours. 

Where  music  and  moonlight  and  feeling 
Are  one. 


REMARKABLE  CASES  OF  CIRCUMSTANTIAL 
EVIDENCE. 

BRADFOltD  THE  INNKEEPER. 

Jonathan  Bradford  kept  an  inn  in  Oxfordshire,  on  the  Lon¬ 
don  road  to  Oxford.  He  bore  a  respectable  character.  Mr. 
Hayes,  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  being  on  his  way  to  Oxford  on 
a  visit  to  a  relation,  put  up  at  Bradfords’s.  He  there  joined 
company  with  two  gentlemen,  with  whom  he  supped,  and  in 
conversation  unguardedly  mentioned  that  he  had  then  about  ; 
him  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  In  due  time  they  retired 
to  their  respective  chambers  ;  the  gentlemen  to  a  two-bedded 
room,  leaving,  as  is  customary  with  many,  a  candle  burning  in 
the  chimney  comer.  Some  hours  after  they  were  m  bed,  one 
of  the  gentlemen,  being  awake,  thought  he  ^ard  a  deep  groan 
in  an  ^joining  chamber ;  and  this  being  repeated,  he  softly 
awoke  his  friend.  They  listened  together,  and  tlie  groans  in¬ 
creasing  as  of  one  dying  and  in  pain,  they  both  instantly  arose, 
and  proceeded  silently  to  the  door  of  the  next  chamber,  from 
which  the  groans  had  seemed  to  come.  The  door  being  ajar, 
they  saw  a  light  in  the  room.  They  entered,  but  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  paint  their  consternation  on  perceiving  a  person  wel-  ' 
taring  in  his  blood  in  the  bed,  and  a  man  standing  over  him 
with  a  dark  lantern  in  one  hand,  and  a  knife  in  the  other! — 
The  man  seemed  as  much  petrihed  as  themselves,  but  his  ter¬ 
ror  carrie^i  with  it  all  the  appearance  of  guilt.  The  gentle¬ 
men  soon  discovered  that  the  murdered  person  was  the  stran-  j 
ger  with  whom  they  had  that  night  supp^,  and  that  the  man 
who  was  standing  over  him  was  their  host.  They  seized  Brad¬ 
ford  directly,  disarmed  him  of  his  knife,  and  charged  him 
with  being  the  murderer.  He  assumed  by  this  time  the  air 
of  innocence,  positively  denied  the  crime,  and  asserted  that  ' 
he  came  there  with  the  same  humane  intentions  as  themselves;  I 
for  that,  hearing  a  noise,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  groaning, 
he  got  out  of  b^,  struck  a  light,  armed  himself  wi^  a  knife 
for  his  defence,  and  had  but  that  minute  entered  the  room  be¬ 
fore  them.  These  assertions  were  of  little  avail ;  he  was  kept 
in  close  custody  till  the  morning,  and  then  taken  before  a 
neighboring  justice  of  the  peace.  Bradford  still  denied  the 
mw^er,  but  with  such  apparent  indications  of  guilt,  that  the 
justice  hesitated  not  to  make  use  of  this  extraordinary’  expres¬ 
sion  on  writing  his  mittimus,  “  Mr.  Bradford,  either  you  or 
myself  committed  this  murder.” 

This  remarkable  affair  became  a  topic  of  conversation  to 
the  whole  country.  Bradford  was  condemned  by  the  general 
voice  of  every  company.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  predetermi¬ 
nation,  came  on  the  assizes  at  Oxford.  Bradford  was  brought 
to  trial ;  ho  pleaded  not  guilty.  Nothing  could  be  stronger 
than  the  evidence  of  the  two  gentlemen.  They  testified  to 
the  finding  Mr.  Hayes  rauidered  in  his  bed,  Bradford  at  tlie 
side  of  the  body  with  a  light  and  a  knife,  a^  that  knife,  and 
the  hand  which  held  it,  bloody.  They  stated,  that,  on  their 
entering  the  room,  he  betrayed  all  the  signs  of  a  guilty  man  ; 


and  that,  but  a  few  minutes  preceding,  they  had  heard  the 
groans  of  the  deceased. 

Bradford’s  defence  on  his  trial  was  the  same  as  before ;  he 
had  heard  a  noise ;  he  suspected  that  some  villany  was  trans- 
!  acting;  he  struck  a  light,  snatched  up  the  knife,  the  only 
weapon  at  hand  to  defend  himself,  and  entered  the  room  of 
the  deceased.  He  averred  that  the  terrors  lie  betrayed  were 
merely  the  feelings  natural  to  innocence,  as  well  as  guilt,  on 
beholding  so  horrid  a  scene.  The  defence,  however,  could 
not  but  be  considered  as  weak,  contrasted  with  the  several 
I  powerful  ciicumstances  against  him.  Never  was  circumstan¬ 
tial  evidence  so  strong,  so  far  as  it  went.  There  was  little 
need  for  comment  from  the  judge  in  summing  up  the  evidence; 
no  room  appeared  for  extenuation,  and  the  prisoner  was  de¬ 
clared  guilty  by  the  jury  without  their  even  leaving  the  box. 

Bradford  was  executed  shortly  after,  still  declaiing  that  he 
was  not  the  murderer,  nor  privy  to  the  murder  of  Mr.  Hayes  ; 

>  but  be  died  disbelieved  by  all. 

Yet  were  these  assertions  not  untrue  !  The  murder  was 
actually  committed  by  the  footman  of  Mr.  Hayes ;  and  the 
a.<«sa»sin,  immediately  on  stabbing  his  master,  rifled  his  pockets 
of  his  money,  gold  watch  and  snuff  box,  and  then  escaped 
back  to  his  own  room.  This  could  scarcely  have  been  effected, 
as  after  circumstances  showed,  more  than  two  seconds  before 
Bradford’s  entering  the  unfortunate  gentleman’s  chamber. 
The  world  owes  this  information  to  a  remorse  of  conscience 
on  the  part  of  the  footman  (eighteen  months  after  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  Bradford)  when  laid  en  a  bed  of  sickness.  Ic  was  a 
death-bed  repentance,  and  by  that  death  the  law  lost  its  vic¬ 
tim. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  this  account  could  close  here,  but 
there  is  more  to  be  told.  Bradford,  though  innocent  of  the 
murder,  and  not  even  privy  to  it,  was  neverlheless  a  murderer 
in  design.  He  had  heard,  as  well  as  the  footman,  what  Mr. 
Hayes  had  declared  at  supper,  as  to  the  having  a  sum  of  mo¬ 
ney  about  him ;  and  he  went  to  the  chamber  of  the  deceased 
with  the  same  dreadful  intentions  as  the  servant.  He  was 
struck  with  amazement  on  beholding  himself  anticipated  in 
the  crime.  He  could  not  believe  his  senses ;  and  in  turning 
back  the  bed-clothes  to  assure  himself  of  the  fact,  he,  in  his 
agitation,  dropped  his  knife  on  the  bleeding  body,  by  which 
means  both  his  hands  and  the  weapon  became  bloody.  These 
circumstances  Bradford  acknowledged  to  the  clergyman  who 
attended  him  after  sentence,  but  who,  it  is  extremely  probable, 
would  not  believe  them  at  the  time. 

Besides  the  graver  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  case,  in  which  we  behold  the  simple  intention  of  crime 
so  signally  and  wonderfully  punished,  these  events  furnish  a 
striking  warning  against  the  careless,  and,  it  may  be,  vain  dis¬ 
play  ef  money  or  other  property  in  strange  places.  To  heed- 
lessness  on  this  score,  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Hayes  fell  a  victim. 
The  temptation,  we  have  seen,  proved  too  strong  for  two  per¬ 
sons  out  of  the  few  who  heard  his  ill-timed  disclosure. 

brunell’s  case. 

In  the  year  1742,  another  case,  of  a  very  remarkable  na¬ 
ture,  occurred  near  Hull.  A  gentleman  travelling  to  that 
place  was  stopped  late  in  the  evening,  about  seven  miles  from 
the  town,  by  a  single  highwayman,  with  a  mask  on  his  face, 
who  robbed  the  traveller  of  a  purse  containing  twenty  guineas. 
The  highwayman  rode  oiT  by  a  different  path,  full  speed,  and 
the  gentleman,  frightened,  but  not  injured  except  in  purse, 
pursued  his  journey.  It  was  growing  late,  however,  and 
being  naturally  much  agitated  by  what  had  passed,  he  rode 
only  two  miles  farther,  and  stopi  at  the  Bell  Inn,  kept  by  Mr. 
James  Brunell.  He  went  into  the  kitchen  to  give  directions 
for  his  supper,  where  be  related,  to  several  persons  present, 
th*  fact  of  his  having  been  rubbed  ;  to  which  he  added  this 
peculiar  circumstance,  that  when  he  travelled  he  always  gave 
his  gold  a  peculiar  mark,  and  that  every  guinea  in  the  purse 
taken  from  him  was  tlRis  marked.  Hence  he  hoped  the  rob¬ 
ber  would  be  detected.  Supper  being  ready,  he  retired.  He 
had  not  long  finished  his  supper,  when  Mr.  Brunell  came 
;  into  the  parlour  where  he  was,  and  after  the  usual  inquiries 
of  landlords  as  to  the  guest’s  satisfaction^  with  his  me^,  ob¬ 
served,  **  Sir,  I  understand  you  have  been  robbed,  not  far 
hence,  this  evening.”  “  I  have,  sir,”  was  the  reply.  “  And 
your  money  was  marked?”  continued  the  landlord.  ”  It 
was,”  said  the  traveller.  ”  A  circumstance  has  arisen,”  re¬ 
sumed  Mr.  Brunell,  ”  which  leads  me  to  think  that  1  can 
point  out  the  robber.  Pray,  at  what  time  in  the  evening  were 
you  stopped  ?”  “  It  was  just  setting  in  te  be  dark,”  replied 

the  traveller.  **  The  time  conffrms  my  suspicions,”  said  the 
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landlord ;  and  be  then  infermed  the  gentleman  that  he  had  a 
waiter,  one  Jehn  Jennings,  who  had  of  late  been  to  very  full 
of  money,  and  so  very  extravagant,  that  be  (the  landlord)  had 
been  surprised  at  it,  and  had  determined  to  part  with  him,  his 
conduct  being  every  way  suspicious  ;  that  long  before  dark 
day,  he  had  sent  out  Jennings  to  change  a  guinea  for 
him  ;  that  the  man  had  only  come  back  since  the  arrival  of 
the  traveller,  saying  he  could  not  get  change  ;  and  that  see¬ 
ing  Jennings  to  be  in  liquor,  he  had  sent  him  to  bed,  deter¬ 
mined  to  discharge  him  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Brunell  con¬ 
tinued  to  say,  that  when  the  guinea  was  brought  back  to  him, 
it  was  not  the  same  which  he  had  sent  out  for  change,  there 
being  on  the  returned  one  a  mark,  which  he  was  very  sure 


highway  robberies,  but  owned  himself  to  have  committed  the 
very  one  for  which  poor  Jennings  suffered. 

The  account  which  Brunell  gave  was,  that  after  robbing  the 
traveller,  he  got  home  before  him  by  swifter  riding  and  by  a 
I  nearer  way.  That  be  found  a  man  at  home  waiting  for  him, 

'  to  whom  he  owed  a  little  bill,  and  to  whom,  not  having  enough 
[  of  other  money  in  his  pocket,  he  gave  away  one  of  the  twenty 
j  guineas  which  he  had  obtained  by  the  robbery.  Presently 
I  came  in  the  robbed  gentleman,  who,  whilst  Brunell,  not 
j  knowing  of  his  arrival,  was  in  the  stable,  told  his  tale,  as  be* 
I  fore  related,  in  the  kitchen.  The  gentleman  had  scarcely  left 
the  kitchen  before  Brunell  entered  it,  and  there,  to  his  con¬ 
sternation,  heard  of  the  facts,  and  of  the  guineas  being  marked. 


the  robbery,  as  well  as  the  circumstance  of  the  mauled  guin¬ 
eas,  would  soon  become  publicly  known,  he  saw  nothing  be¬ 
fore  him  but  detection,  disgrace,  and  dea^.  In  this  dilemma, 
the  thought  of  accusing  and  sacrificing  poor  Jennings  occurred 
to  him.  The  state  of  intoxication  in  which  Jennings  was, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  concealing  the  money  in  t^  wait¬ 
er’s  pocket.  The  rest  of  the  story  the  reader  knosys. 


was  not  upon  the  other ;  but  that  he  should  probably  have  |  He  became  dreadfully  alarmed.  The  guinea  which  he  bad 
thought  no  more  of  the  matter,  Jennings  having  frequently  had  i  paid  away  he  dared  not  ask  back  again;  and  as  the  affair  of 
gold  in  his  pocket  of  late,  had  not  the  people  in  the  kitchen 
told  him  what  the  traveller  had  related  respecting  the  robbe¬ 
ry,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  guineas  being  marked.  He 
(Mr.  Brunell)  had  not  been  present  when  this  relation  was 
made,  and  unluckily  before  he  beard  of  it  from  tho  people  in 
the  kitchen,  he  had  payed  away  the  guinea  to  a  man  who 
lived  at  some  distance,  and  who  had  now  gone  home.  “  The 
circumstance,  however,”  said  the  landlord  in  conclusion, 

**  struck  me  so  strongly,  that  I  could  not  refrain,  as  an  honest 
man,  from  coming  and  giving  you  information  of  it.” 

Mr.  Brunell  was  duly  thanked  for  his  candid  disclosure. 

There  appeared  from  it  the  strongest  reason  for  suspecting 
Jennings;  and  if,  on  searching  him,  any  others  of  the  marked  j 
guineas  should  be  found,  and  the  gentleman  could  identify 
them,  there  would  then  remain  no  doubt  in  the  matter.  It 
was  now  agreed  to  go  up  to  his  room ;  Jennings  was  fast 
asleep ;  his  pockets  were  setuched,  and  from  one  of  them  was 
drawn  forth  a  purse,  containing  exactly  nineteen  guineas. 

Suspicion  now  became  certainty ;  for  the  gentleman  declared 
the  purse  and  guineas  to  be  identically  those  of  which  he  had 
been  robbed.  Assistance  was  called;  Jennings  was  awaken¬ 
ed,  dragged  out  of  bed,  and  charged  with  the  robbery.  He 
denied  it  firmly,  but  circumstances  were  too  strong  to  gain 
him  belief.  He  was  secured  that  night,  and  next  day  taken 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  gentleman  and  Mr.  Bru¬ 
nell  deposed  to  the'faets  upon  oath,  and  Jennings,  having  no 
proofs,  nothing  but  mere  assertions  of  innocence  which  could 
not  be  credited,  was  committed  to  take  his  trial  at  the  next 
assizes. 

So  strong  seemed  the  ease  against  him,  that  most  of  the 
man’s  friends  advised  him  to  plead  guilty,  and  throw  himself 
on  the  mercy  of  the  court.  This  advice  he  rejected,  and, 
when  arraigned,  plead  not  gnilty.  The  prosecutor  swore  to 
the  fact  of  the  robbery  ;  though,  as  the  thing  took  place  in  the 


THE  EIGHTEEN  GIRLS  OF  NIDWALDEN. 

A  LEGEND  OF  1796. 

BY  B  L I  Z  A  SETH  Y  0  U  A  T  T  . 

*  Yet  is  the  tale,  brief  though  it  be  as  straage. 

As  full  methinks  of  wild  and  wondrous  change. 

As  any  that  the  wandering  tribes  require, 

Stretched  iu  the  desert  round  their  evening  Are  { 

As  any  sang  of  old  in  hall  or  bower 

To  minstrel’s  harps  at  raiduight’s  witching  hour ! ' — R0g$r*. 

The  MS.  from  which  the  following  narrative  is  subjoined 
was  originally  in  the  possession  of  a  pupil  of  the  philtinthropie 
Pestalozzi,  and  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the  boy’s 
mother,  who  was  herself  an  eye  witness  of  the  dreadful  scenes 
described  in  it ;  scenes  which  shall  render  back  to  France 
and  to  her  Generals  an  immortality  of  hatred  whenever  a  free 
spirit  or  a  gentle  heart  pauses  to  contemplate  them. 

It  was  evening,”  so  commences  the  Legend  of  the  Eight¬ 
een  Girls  of  Nidwalden.  “  An  evening  such  as  we  only  find 
dusk,  and  the  highwayman  was  in  a  mask,  he  coald  not  swear  i  in  Switzerland  during  its  brief  summer.  Around  us  waved 


to  the  person  of  the  prisoner,  but  thought  him  of  the  same 
stature  nearly  as  the  man  who  robbed  him.  To  the  purse 
and  guineas,  when  they  were  produced  in  court,  he  swore — 
as  to  the  purse,  positively,  and  as  te  the  marked  guineas,  to 
the  best  of  his  belief;  and  he  testified  to  their  having  been 
taken  from  the  pocket  of  the  prisoner. 

The  prisoner’s  master,  Mr.  Brunell,  deposed  as  to  the 
sending  of  Jennings  fur  the  change  of  a  guinea,  and  to  the 
waiter's  having  brought  buck  to  him  a  marked  one,  in  the 
room  of  one  he  had  given  him  unmarked.  He  also  gave  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  the  discovery  of  the  purse  and  guineas  on  the  pri¬ 
soner.  To  consummate  the  proof,  tho  man  to  whom  Mr.  Bru¬ 
nell  had  paid  the  guinea,  as  mentioned,  came  forward  and 
produced  tho  coin,  testifying  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  re 
ceived  it  on  the  evening  of  the  robbery  from  the  prisoner’s 
master,  in  payment  of  a  debt ;  and  the  traveller,  or  prosecutor, 
on  compauing  it  with  the  other  nineteen,  swore  to  its  being, 
to  the  l^st  of  his  belief,  one  of  the  twenty  marked  gpiineas 
taken  from  him  by  the  highwayman,  and  of  which  the  otlier 
nineteen  were  found  on  Jennings.. 


the  golden  corn  fields  and  green  pastures,  while  far  above,  the 
white  dazzling  peaks  of  tho  distant  glaciers  smiled  down  upon 
us  in  their  cold  and  solemn  beauty  like  presiding  spirits. 

it  was  customary  at  that  time  for  the  girls  of  Nidwalden  to 
meet  together  at  intervals,  when  the  glad  recollections  of  our 
early  days  when  we  used  to  sport  with  each  other  upon  the 
mountains  or  gather  flowers  in  the  lower  valleys,  were  re¬ 
newed  w  ith  an  almost  childish  eagerness  and  delight.  On  the 
evening  in  question  there  were  eighteen  of  ns  reckoning  my¬ 
self— eighteen  happy  and  joyous  girls  just  budding  into  wo- 
manhood,  with  all  those  vague  hopes,  and  delightfrl  dreams 
so  peculiar  to  that  period  of  life  fresh  in  our  Iwarts.  Some 
sto^  knitting  in  picturesque  groups,  their  busy  fingers  moving 
almost  as  nimbly  as  their  tongues.  While  others  sat  upon  the 
ground  weaving  garlands  of  the  blue  gmtiana  which  they 
twined  with  untutored  grace  amid  their  flowing  trasses,  or 
hung  carlessly  upon  the  bough  of  the  trees  above  their  he^s, 
while  a  few  of  the  younger  ones  danced  merrily  on  the  green 
turf  to  minstrelsy  of  their  own  sweet  voices. 

Amid  the  darkness  of  after  years  how  vividly  does  the 


The  judge  summed  up  the  evidence,  pointing  out  all  the  .  memory  of  that  hour  flash  back  U{>on  my  mind— hew  fondly  1 
concurring  circumstances  against  the  prisoner;  and  the  jury,  |  seek  to  linger  over  the  one  bright  spot  in  my  night  of  gloom  ! 
convinced  by  this  strung  accumulation  of  circumstantial  evi-  |  Sweet  friends  and  companions  of  my  happy  childhood  !  I  see 
dence,  without  going  out  of  court,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  j  you  once  more  as  you  were  then,  ere  the  withering  blight  of 
Jennings  was  executed  some  little  time  afterwards  at  Hull,  care  had  fallen  npon  your  liearts.  1  listen  to  the  loud  glad 
repeatedly  declaring  his  innocence  up  till  the  very  moment  ef  I  music  of  your  mingled  laughtei — and  my  spirit  bounds  witli'n 


his  execution. 

Within  a  twelvemonth  afterwards,  Brunell,  tho  master  of 
Jennings,  was  himself  taken  up  for  a  robbery  committed  on  a 
guest  in  his  house,  and  the  fact  being  proved  on  trial,  he  was 
convicted,  and  ordered  for  execution.  The  approach  of  death 
brought  on  repentance,  and  repentance  confession.  Brunell 
not  only  acknowledged  himself  to  have  been  guilty  of  many 


me  at  the  recollection  ! 

Among  that  merry  band  there  were  five  sisters,  all  beauti¬ 
ful  and  somewhat  proud  of  the  admiration  which  their  appear- 
anee  together  never  failed  to  excite,  but  with  such  perfect  lo>’e 
existing  between  them  that  each  one  scarcely  ever  thought  of 
herself  separate  from  the  rest.  Aileen,  the  youngest,  was  the 
favorite,  not  only  of  her  bisters  but  the  whole  Canton.  Sho 
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had  all  thoM  qualities  which  we  find  to  be  the  usual  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  beinfs  most  lored  in  this  world — gentleness, 
affection,  and  a  light  and  joyous  spirit.  It  seemed  impossible 
that  Aileen  should  ever  give  ofience  to  any  one,  so  caressing 
were  her  manners,  and  so  winning  even  in  their  very  way* 
wardness.  There  was  another  too  whom  we  all  loved,  an  or* 

J>han,  one  of  those  passionate  and  imaginative  beings  for  whose 
iiture  happiness  we  involuntarily  tremble,  dreading  the  mo* 
ment  when  the  slumbering  energies  of  their  souls  shall  be  un* 
chained  from  their  deep  repose  to  bless  or  destroy,  according 
to  the  object  around  which  they  cling.  But  why  particularize 
any  more  7  after  all  the  early  history  of  most  girls  is  pretty 
much  alike,  and  the  same  thoughts  aiul  feelings,  however 
carefully  concealed,  will  generally  be  found  to  actuate  their 
conduct. 

As  the  evening  closed  in,  those  who  had  wandered  farther 
away  among  the  mountains,  and  the  merry  dancers  upon  the 
plain,  wearied  with  their  exertions,  and  infected  with  that 
sobered  train  of  feeling  which  is  apt  to  steal  over  us  in  the 
hour  of  a  summer  twilight,  joined  their  graver  companions, 
and  we  twined  our  arms  around  esurh  other’s  waists  with  holier 
feelings  of  pffoctions,  and  began  to  fancy,  as  girls  are  apt  to 
do,  the  many  circumstances  that  might  happen  to  divide  us 
before  another  summer.  There  are  three  things  which  the 
young  have  to  dread  at  such  times  as  these— marriage,  with 
its  hosts  of  new  ties  and  sympathies,  which  generally  succeed 
in  weaning  us  so  effectually  from  all  the  old  companions  and 
associations  of  our  girlhood.  Death,  and  change,  but  of  the 
last  we  knew,  and  thought  nothing.  Many  a  fair  cheek  glowed 
at  the  possibility  of  the  second,  v>d  when  we  spoke  of  the  first, 
1  observed  that  one  fair  girl,  whose  sisters  had  all  died  of  con* 
sumption,  stole  away  and  wept,  praying  for  forpveness  as  she 
did  so — she  was  very  young  to  die  !  Poor  Louiac  !  you  were 
not  destined  to  perish  thus. 

Those  who  had  no  lovers  veiled  their  girlish  envy  by  laugh* 
ing  at  their  more  fortunate  companions ;  and  those  w'ho  had 
felt  too  happy  to  heed  the  playful  mirth  that  was  cBrected 
against  them.  One  young  girl,  with  a  saucy  toss  of  her  beau* 
tiful  head,  amid  the  urk  tresses  of  which  the  fading  blossoms 
of  the  gentiaaa  peeped  dimly  out  like  stars  in  a  dark  night, 
laughingly  assured  us  that  Nidwalden  contained  not  one  whom 
she  could  ever  love.  And  yet,  six  months  afterward,  we  fol¬ 
lowed  her  to  the  village  church,  and  saw  her  the  happy  bride 
of  a  young  farmer,  whose  cottage  joined  her  father’s  ;  show¬ 
ing  bow  little  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  the  proud  boastings  of 
an  unengaged  heart.  Aileen  sat  upon  the  ground  at  the  feet 
of  her  second  sister,  with  her  arch  and  mischievous  eyes  up¬ 
lifted  with  provoking  mirth,  as  she  sang  the  old  Swiss  bal¬ 
lad,  of  a 

*  Toatb  who  earns  A-om  fair  Piednont  to  win  an  Alpine  maiden.* 

And  the  low  sweet  tones  of  her  voice,  the  beautiful  picture 
which  she  presented,  her  joyous  face  seen  in  contrast  with  the 
downcast  eyes  and  blushing  consciousness  of  her  sister  had 
rivetted  all  our  attention,  when  it  was  suddenly  diverted  by 
the  appearance  of  one  of  those  wild  Bohemian  women,  whose 
periodical  visits  to  our  Cantons  are  looked  forward  to  with 
such  trembling  eagerness  by  the  younger  portion  of  the  in¬ 
habitants.  She  wore  a  crimson  petticoat  reaching  a  little 
above  tlie  ancle,  and  over  that  a  still  shorter  garment  of  pale 
blue  cloth,  surmounted  by  a  velvet  jacket,  which  was  profusely 
covered  with  small  gilt  buttons.  A  crimson  handkerchief 
twisted  about  her  bead,  and  but  ill  concealing  a  profusion  of 
grey  matted  hair,  gave  a  picturesque  wildness  to  her  whole 
attire,  and  contrasted  finely  with  the  dark,  weather-stained 
hue  of  her  complexion.  Her  eyes  were  singularly  bright  and 
keen,  and  we  shrank  back  with  a  momentary 'feeling  of  awe 
as  they  glanced  rapidly  over  us. 

Aileen  ceased  ber  song  and  was  the  first  to  come  forward 
and  approach  the  wanderer,  entreating  that  she  would  make 
trial  of  her  skill,  and  tell  her  how  long  it  would  be  before  she 
found  some  one  that  she  could  love  better  than  her  sisters  7 
The  Bohemian  did  not  reply,  but  a  shade  of  sorrow  passod 
over  her  face. 

**  How  old  are  you  my  child  7  ”  she  asked,  as  Aileen  some¬ 
what  impatieutly  repeat^  her  request,  holding  up  as  she  did 
so  a  small  silver  cross  as  a  reward. 

**  I  shall  bo  fifteen  in  a  f«w  days,”  was  the  quick  reply. 

*'  Poor  thing !  poor  thing !  ”  said  the  gipsy  turning  away 
her  head.  ‘‘  So  young— so  early  doomed !  keep  thy  cross 
child,  for  in  that  bless^  emblem  you  must  place  your  whole 
trust !  ”  ' 

**  I  know  it,”  said  Aileen,  kissing  it  devoutly.  '*  And  bad 


I  pven  you  this,  I  have  still  another  left,  the  last  gift  of  my 
sainted  mother.  But  if  you  will  not  be  bribed  to  tell  my  for¬ 
tune,”  she  added  with  that  winning  smile,  which  so  few  could 
withstand,  **  do  it  for  love !  ” 

**  Maiden,  if  1  refuse  thee,  it  is  in  pity,”  said  the  Bohe¬ 
mian. 

Aileen  looked  disappointed,  for  she  was  not  used  to  have 
her  wishes  disputed,  bat  it  was  evident  that  the  angry  feeling 
was  not  of  long  continuance,  for  1  watched  her  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  afterward  steal  round  to  the  bank  on  which  the  wan¬ 
derer  had  flung  her  empty  wallet,  and  place  in  it  the  bread  and 
fruit  which  had  lieen  prepared  for  her  own  supper,  together 
with  the  only  coin  she  possessed,  which  small  as  it  was  would 
be  suflicient  in  a  hospitable  country,  such  as  Switzerland  then 
was  for  the  most  part,  to  last  out  for  many  days. 

To  all  who  addressed  her,  the  old  woman  was  equally  re¬ 
served,  refusing  to  make  trial  of  her  skill  though  richly 
tempted  by  the  lavish  offerings  of  the  impatient  group  whose 
eagerness  to  pierce  into  the  unknown  future  was  increased  by 
the  opposition  which  they  bad  so  unexpectedly  met  with.  At 
length  the  keen  eyes  of  the  Bohemian  rested  on  the  spot  where 
1  stood,  and  she  beckoned  me  toward  her,  withdrawing  a  little 
apart  as  she  did  so,  and  1  fallowed  her  trembling  witli  curi¬ 
osity  and  impatience.  She  took  my  hand  in  her  withered  ones 
and  appeared  carefully  to  examine  it,  while  from  tim^  to  time 
she  looked  up  in  ray  fave  with  a  dark  and  troubled  expres¬ 
sion. 

You  love  and  are  beloved !  ”  said  the  Gipsy  at  length. 

1  remained  silent,  too  timid  to  confess,  and  too  conscious  to 
deny  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  and  she  continued. 

“  It  is  well,  the  object  is  worthy  ol  you,  and  you  will  attain 
it.  In  tho  short  space  of  two  years  you  will  be  a  wife,  a 
mother  and  a  widow  !  ” 

There  was  a  long  pause,  during  which  my  better  reason 
struggled  with  the  superstitious  fears  that  overwhelmed  mt*. 

**  But  why,”  said  I  at  length,  ”  have  I  alone  been  singled 
out  to  listen  to  your  dark  revealings  7  No  fata  which  you 
might  prophecy  for  my  companions  could  be  worse  than  that 
marked  out  for  me.” 

“  Hear  me,”  said  the  Bohemian  with  impressive  solemnity, 
two  years  hence,  not  one  of  those  seventeen  beautiful  and 
happy  girls  shall  be  left  alive  upon  the  earth  1  The  doom  is 
upon  everyone  of  them,  and  you  are  destined  to  see  it  worked 
out !  ” 

I  started  and  uttered  an  irrepressible  scream  of  horror,  but 
she  bade  me  be  calm,  and  hide  carefully  within  my  own  breast 
the  desolating  secret  which  I  had  wrung  from  ber’s. 

A  little  way  off  stood  the  merry  group,  curiously  regarding 
us,  and  fearing  they  might  read  in  the  pale  horror-stricken  ex¬ 
pression  oi  my  face  their  own  fearful  destiny,  I  turned  away 
from  the  gipsy  with  a  wild  laugh  and  rejoin^  them  immedi¬ 
ately. 

“  Well,”  said  Aileen,  passing  her  arm  gently  around  me 
and  looking  archly  into  my  eyes.  Any  news  of  Priest 
John  7”  and  then  seeing  that  I  looked  unhappy,  she  kindly 
added.  “  After  all,  my  dear  friend,  this  is  but  nonsense,  and 
the  God  of  the  future  only  knows  what  is  in  store  for  us.” 

Poor  Aileen  1  for  thy  sako  I  prayed  that  it  might  not  be 

so.” 

With  delicate  oonsideration  no  other  questions  were  put  to 
me,  my  gentle  companions  judging  from  my  sadness,  that  I 
had  nothing  pleasant  to  relate.  All  through  the  remainder  of 
that  memorable  evening  I  felt  as  a  mortal  may  he  supposed  to 
do,  moving  amid  a  band  of  happy  spirits — henceforth  I  was 
alone— they  must  all  die,  but  I  should  survive ! 

Another  summer  came,  and  we  met  again.  Many  that  had 
had  lovers  were  now  wives,  and  a  change  had  passed  over 
all.  Of  the  five  fair  girls  two  were  marri^,  but  the  youngest 
and  most  beautiful  of  them  all,  still  loved  no  one  better  than 
her  sisters.  The  orphan  too  hpd  fulfilled  her  doom — the  doom 
of  a  too  sensitive  spirit,  a  blighted  and  broken  heart!  But 
the  pride  of  her  woman’s  nature  struggled  powerfully  with  its 
weakness,  and  no  laugh  was  louder  in  the  joyous  circle  than 
that  of  the  pale  and  heart-stricken  Clemence.  Louise  had 
passed  the  fatal  age,  on  the  attainment  of  which,  her  fair  sis¬ 
ters  had  dropped  one  by  one  into  their  untimely  graves,  and 
catching  the  wild  hopes  of  her  parents  and  friends,  that  she 
was  not  destined  to  fail  a  victim  to  tliat  fearful  disease  which 
bed  swept  away  so  many,  she  gave  herself  up  to  those  fairy 
hopes  and  anticipations  with  which  the  yoang  love  to  look  for¬ 
ward  into  the  future.  For  myself,  1  could  only  rejoice  as  I 
gazed  upon  them  that  the  prophesy  was  as  yet  u^ulfilled ; 
only  one  year  remained  of  tM  time  mentioned  by  the  Bohe- 
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jnian,  and  it  seemed  to  me  impossible  that  they  should  all  die  '  had  found  left  by  the  frightened  inhabitants,  and  1  noticed 


in  that  short  space — but  nothing  is  impossible  to  God !  One 
part  of  the  pr^iction  which  related  to  myself,  had  however 
come  to  pass,  and  1  was  the  happy  wife  of  one  of  the  best  of 
men. 

My  son,  for  whose  eyes  this  parrative  is  written,  has  only 
to  consult  the  various  histories  of  the  times,  in  order  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  vigorous  manner  in  which  the  French  re* 
public  worked  out  their  avowed  purpose  of  subjugating  Swit* 
eerland.  A  free  people,  as  they  styled  themselves,  lighting 
against  a  nation  that  had,  from  time  immemorial,  preferred 
liberty  to  life  itself.  I  shall  confine  myself,  therefore,  to  what 
passed  in  my  own  immediate  neighborhood. 

In  the  month  of  July  1798,  (General  Schaoenbui^  and  the 
French  commissioners,  sent  orders  for  all  the  people  to  assem¬ 
ble  in  every  Canton,  and  take  an  oath  at  once  repugnant  to 
their  feelings,  and  dangerous  to  their  long  cherished  indepen¬ 
dence.  But  they  at  once  refused  to  comply  with  the  demand, 
entreating  to  be  left  to  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  that  liberty, 
which  they  had  so  dearly  purchased  ;  and  offering  to  make  a 
solemn  promise,  never  to  take  up  arms  against  France,  or  join 
the  ranks  of  its  enemies.  But  this  was  not  deemed  sufficient, 
and  Schauenburg  repaired  to  Lurerne  with  fifteen  thousand 
i  men,  ready  to  invade  the  forest  Cantons.  Had  they  remained 
firm  and  united,  all  might  yet  have  been  well,  but  Schvriti: 
first,  and  then  Uri,  began  to  waver  in  their  resolution,  until 
the  small  Canton  of  Unterwalden  was  left  alone  in  the  strug¬ 
gle.  The  Obwaldcn  was  surprised  by  the  entrance  of  a  French 
column,  and  forced  to  make  a  passive  resistance;  and  the 
beautiful  Nidwalden  only  remained  to  resist  the  combined 
forces  of  France.  And  if  it  fell  at  last,  the  victim  of  a  power 
a  thousand  times  exceeding  its  own,  the  glory  is  still  with 
those  brave  men,  and  undying  shame  upon  the  conqueror  I 

The  little  valley  of  Martyrs,  as  it  has  since  been  called,  felt 
that  determination  of  purpose  which  is  produced  by  a  feeling 
of  right  and  justice  ;  and  a  hope  that  even  though  they  per¬ 
ished,  the  memory  ®f  their  struggle,  and  the  desire  to  avenge 
their  deaths,  might  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  awakening  the 
mind  of  their  countrymen  from  the  slavish  lethargy  which  was 
fast  stealing  over  them,  and  that  a  flame  might  bo  kindled 
from  the  ashes  of  the  brave,  by  the  help  of  which,  not  Nid¬ 
walden  only,  but  the  whole  of  Switzerland  should  be  purified 
and  freed. 

Sustained  as  I  was  by  the  unshrinken  constancy  of  my  noble 
husband,  I  shuddered  at  the  fearful  prospect  before  me,  and 
instead  of  rejoicing  over  the  birth  of  my  fair  and  beautiful  boy, 
wept  to  think  that  another  of  the  Bohemian*s  prophesies  had 
been  accomplished. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  memorable  9th  of  September, 
my  husband  entered  my  chamber  where  I  sat,  pale  and  sor¬ 
rowful,  and  commanded  me  to  pack  up  as  quickly  as  possible, 
such  little  valuables  as  1  might  desire  to  preserve,  and  join  a 
party  of  my  countrywomen,  who  terrified  at  the  increasing 
horrors  of  the  times,  which  spared  neither  sex  or  age,  were 
about  to  take  refuge  at  Samen. 

“  And  you  John,”  said  I,  clinging  fondly  to  him,  and  look¬ 
ing  into  his  pale,  beautiful  face  with  streaming  eyes.  ”  What 
will  become  of  you  T  ” 

**  I  am  going  now  to  perform  mass,  and  the  God  whom  I 
serve  will  protect  me,”  was  his  reply,  as  he  bent  down  and 
kissed  my  forehead  for  the  last  time,  and  kneeling  at  his  feet, 
I  submissively  received  his  blessing  and  departed  to  join  my 
child,  who  was  already  in  safety  at  Samen.  A  strange  sort  of 
resolution  sustained  me  in  that  fearful  hour,  and  1  felt  that  it 
was  in  vnin  to  struggle  against  fate. 

The  pale  group  without  only  waited  my  coming,  and  with 
trembling  steps  and  by  a  circuitous  path,  we  passed  hastily 
out  of  the  devoted  city.  There  were  above  thirty  of  us,  in¬ 
cluding  old  women  and  children ;  but  of  those  capable  of  doing 
any  thing  in  their  own  defence,  but  eighteen — the  same  eigh¬ 
teen  who  two  years  ago  on  that  very  day,  hod  met  together 
thoughtless  and  happy  girls,  in  the  peaceful  valleys  of  Nid¬ 
walden — and  every  one  of  them  doomed  ! 

About  half  way  between  Sranx  and  the  place  of  our  destina¬ 
tion,  stands  the  chapel  of  St.  Jacob,  the  white  walls  of  which 
were  already  in  sight,  when  a  troop  of  French  soldiers,  mad¬ 
dened  with  conquest  and  thirsting  for  blood,  suddenly  emerged 
from  the  cover  of  a  neighboring  wood.  In  that  dreadful  mo¬ 
ment,  the  pale  and  broken-hearted  Clemence  was  the  first  to 
think  on  what  was  best  to  be  dene,  and  hurrying  the  feebler 
portion  of  our  little  band  into  the  chapel,  we  placed  ourselves 
resolutely  with  our  backs  against  the  wall,  resolved  to  die  in 
their  defence.  We  were  all  armed  with  scythes,  which  we 


that  the  foremost  soldiers  involuntarilv  shrank  back  at  the  first 
sight  of  our  formidable  weapons.  We  knew  that  it  was  in 
vain  to  appeal  to  their  merry,  but  nevertheless  Aileen  made 
the  effort.  Poor  girl  !  she  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  no 
one  could  refuse  her  any  thing,  but  they  drove  her  back  with 
threats  and  curses,  like  a  frightened  bird. 

Clemence,  who  from  being  the  least  happy,  became  the 
more  courageous,  and  fearless  of  death,  spoke  a  few  brief 
words  of  hope  and  encouragement,  reminding  us  that  the 
lives  of  our  aged  parents  and  helpless  children  depended  upon 
our  beating  back  our  enemies,  and  eoncluded  with  the  last 
sentence  of  the  memorable  declaration  of  Bern,  which  was 
then  on  every  one’s  lips,  “We  may  cease  to  exist,  but  our 
honor  must  be  preserved  to  the  last.” 

You  may  wonder,  my  son,  how  I  could  remember  all  this^ 
but  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  not  one  word  uttered  by  that 
pale  and  fragile  girl,  as  she  stood  proudly  in  the  midst  of  us, 
with  her  eyes  flashing  and  her  cheeks  glowing,  will  ever  pass 
away  from  those  who  heard  it.  And  when  .reason  shall 
have  resumed  her  sway  in  lha  hearts  of  her  murderers,  when 
peace  shall  restore  them  to  their  homes  and  children  in  fair 
France,  I  can  wish  them  no  deeper  curse  than  thnt  the  fecol* 
lection  of  this  scene,  and  the  tones  of  Clemence’s  clear,  silvery 
voice  may  be  undying  ! 

At  the  first  sweep  of  our  glittering  weapons  the  French 
drew  back  in  disorder,  and  then  turning  with  raga  and  shame, 
renewed  the  attack  with  an  impetuosity  that  left  us  no  hope 
but  death.  Clemence  was  the  first  to  fall,  and  gradually  of 
the  four  sisters,  who  kept  so  careful  a  watch  around  the  bcau' 
tiful  Aileen,  but  one  wns  left,  and  she,  pale  and  wounded, 
could  only  ward  off  the  blows  of  the  fierce  soldiers  with  her 
feeble  arm.  When  I  looked  again  they  had  both  disappeared, 
and  of  the  eighteen  but  seven  remained  !  For  myself,  I  had 
no  fears,  but  I  knew  that  they  mvtt  all  die!  Gnidually, 
however,  my  strength  failed  me — 1  grew  sick  with  the  sight 
of  blood ;  and  the  screams  of  the  frightened  children  within 
the  chapel — the  groans  of  my  dying  companioiia— and  the 
wild  shouts  and  curses  of  the  soldiers  grew  lets  and  lest  dis¬ 
tinct,  as  I  sank  fainting  on  the  ground. 

The  day  was  far  advanced  before  I  again  unclosed  my  eyes, 
to  find  that  of  the  eighteen  I  alone  was  left  alive  !  The  sol¬ 
diers  thinking  us  all  destroyed,  and  somewhat  ashamed  per¬ 
haps  of  the  victory  they  had  acbie>’ed,  departed  without  far¬ 
ther  outrage ;  and  finding  all  quiet,  the  httle  band  of  childless 
mothers,  and  weeping  orphans  had  gone  to  carry  the  fearful 
tidings  of  their  bereavement  into  Semen. 

With  a  sudden  hope  that  all  nnight  not  be  quite  dead,  I 
moved  over  the  slippery  ground  and  began  to  examine  the 
altered  faces  of  my  companions,  and  to  place  my  hand  upon 
hearts  that  had  a  short  time  since  bounded  so  joyously,  but 
which  were  now  cold  and  pulseless.  The  five  sisters  laid  to* 
gether  where  they  had  fallen  with  their  arms  flung  over  each 
other ;  and  a  smile  seemed  to  hover  on  the  parted  lip  of  the 
youngest,  as  if  she  felt  it  happiness  to  be  with  them  even  in 
death.  Louise,  fearfully  mangled,  laid  at  a  little  distance  off. 
Poor  Louise!  the  fate  of  thy  many  sisters  perishing  one  by  one 
upon  their  peaceful  beds,  surrounded  by  kind  friends  and  lov* 
ing  voices,  was  to  be  envied — not  f»*ared.  One  young  giri 
stood  up  rigidly  against  the  white  walls  of  St.  Jacob’s  Chapel, 
which  were  sprinkled  with  her  blood,  bat  she  was  quite  dead, 
and  on  my  touching  her,  fell  heavily  to  the  ground  ;  and  sick 
I  with  horror,  I  went  a  little  way  apart,  and  finding  myself  upon 
my  knees,  prayed  that  God  would  have  mercy  both  on  them 
and  me— the  dead  and  the  living ! 

It  was  thus  that  the  little  band  of  brave  spirits,  w  ho  had 
come  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  horrible  tragedy  related  to 
them,  found  me  and  conveyed  me  to  Samen,  where  my  worst 
fears  were  confirmed  and  the  last  shock  given  to  my  breaking 
heart — thy  blessed  father  died  as  he  had  lived,  at  God’s  altar!” 

Thus  somewhat  abniptly  ends  the  legend  of  the  eighteen 
girls  of  Nidwalden.  And  on  referring  to  the  different  histo* 
ries  of  the  times,  we  find  that  on  the  day  to  which  the  closing 
scene  alludes,  fifteen  hundred  are  supposed  to  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  bnital  fenicity  of  the  soldiers.  And  that  a 
Priest  while  in  the  act  of  saying  mass,  was  struck  dead  by  a 
shot,  the  mark  of  which  in  the  altar  by  which  he  stood,  is 
still  shown  to  the  traveller.  In  the  churchyard  of  Stanz,  a 
chapel  has  been  built  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fourteen  inhabitants  of  the  town,  including  wmnen 
and  children,  and  once  a  year  mass  is  said  in  the  old  chapel 
of  St.  Jacob,  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  seventeen  girls 
!  of  Nidwalden! 
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VERSES  TO  HER  WHO  WILL  UNDERSTAND  THEM. 


BY  JOHN  HKAL. 


Woman!  I’ve  held  thy  hand  in  mine, 

And  looked  irto  thine  eye*— 

And  seen,  I  daro  not  tell  thee  what—* 

Nor  anger,  nor  suqirise : 

No  bleaching  of  thy  crimson  lip ; 

No  trembling  of  thy  breath ; 

No  flushing  of  that  lofty  brow — 

Immoveable  as  death : 

And  yet,  when  first  I  touched  thy  hand. 

And  looked  into  thine  eyes, 

I  saw  thee  tremble,  and  their  hue 
Change  like  the  changing  skies : 

I  felt  the  heave— I  saw  the  swell 
Of  maiden  tumult,  where, 

I  see  but  now,  I  feel  but  now 

Untroubled  thoughts  in  prayer ! 

Thy  spirit  hushed  and  motionless. 

Thy  very  breathing  strange— 

Thy  touch,  no  longer  passionate. 

Oh  woman !  what  a  change  ! 

I  look  and  lo!  a  thousand  wings 
Are  gathering  round  about— 

And  from  thy  coronet  of  fire. 

The  stars  are  dropping  out ! 

Thonr’t  married  !— well — and  so  am  I ! 

And  yet  I  come  to  thee. 

As  if  no  other  heart  alive 
Had  any  claim  on  me  : 

And  thou — dear  woman  ! — didst  thou  feel 
Thyself  another' $  now — 

Think  what  a  flush  of  shame  would  flit 
Over  thy  lofty  brow  ! 

Thou  tremblest ! — ah  !— a  tear !— a  tear ! 

And  if  1  read  theo  right, 

Though  married,  thou  wouldst  have  me  near 
Thee,  in  the  coming  night ! 

Well !  be  it  so !  I  know  not  why. 

If  there’s  another  life— 

A  man  of  generous  heart  may  not 
Love  tenderly— toife  I 
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One  stormy  night,  at  Vienna,  a  young  man  stumbled  over  a 
corpse  which  lay  in  the  kennel.  He  shuddered,  for  he  fan* 
cied  that  he  had  trodden  upon  the  victim  of  some  misfortune 
or  some  murder ;  but  on  stooping  to  assist  a  fellow  creature 
he  soon  ascertained  that  his  foot  bad  touched  only  a  man  who 
had  taken  too  much  wino. 

Thou  drunkard !  ”  exelaimed  he.  At  these  words  the 
brute,  wallowing  in  the  mire,  raised  his  head,  wiped  the  mud 
•fThis  forehead  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  and,  with  a  falter* 
ing  voice,  sasl,  “  Do  n’t  go,  I  pray  you,  M.  Weber.  I  am  a 
drunkard;  but  it ’s  no  reason  why  I  should  be  left  to  die  here. 
Take  me  to  my  home ;  I  live  close  by,  in  the  new  staadt. — 
Have  no  fear;  you  are  already  soeJeed  enough  with  rain  not 
to  dread  being  wetted  to  me.’’ 

Weber,  moved  by  compassion,  took  the  drunkard  by  the 
arm,  and  proceeded  with  him  toward  the  quarter  he  had  men¬ 
tioned.  Being  put  on  his  legs  and  in  motion,  the  tippler  re¬ 
covered  some  strength,  and  some  small  share  of  his  senses.— 
In  the  struggle  between  mind  and  wine,  various  incoherent 
eentences  escaped  bis  lips. 

“  What  a  storm,”  said  he,  **  a  splendid  storm,  indeed !  and 
yet  I  beheld  one  mueh  more  magnificent  fifty  yeais  ago,  in  the 
environs  of  Torre  del  Greco,  in  Italy.  Then,  M.  Weber,  I 


was  young,  handsome,  and,  like  you,  had  talent.  I  composed 
operas,  as  you  do.  Brute  that  1  am,  I  then  dreamed  ot  fame, 
glory,  and  wealth,  whilst  daomed,  in  the  pursuit  of  art,  to  fall 
into  an  abyss  of  gross  intemperance  and  drunkenness.  Once 
plunged  into  suah  infamy,  it  is  as  well  to  fall  dead  drunk  into 
some  keniH.*!,  and  forget  all  for  some  hours. 

Here  he  had  a  fit  of  laugfiter  so  loud  and  bitter  that  the 
howling  of  three  or  four  terrified  dogs  responded  to  it. 

**  Let  me  see,”  continued  he,  what  was  I  just  now  say. 
ing  7  Ah,  I  recollect.  I  was  wandering  about  Torre  Del 
Greco  in  as  horrible  weather  as  this.  I  repeatedly  knocked 
at  the  door  of  an  isolated  house.  At  length,  a  ‘  Who  ’a  there  7’ 
was  uttered  by  a  feeble  voice.  ‘  A  stranger,  who  has  lost  his 
way  and  wants  shelter,’  cried  I.  The  door  was  opened,  and 
1  beheld  before  me  a  pale-looking  young  man,  who  had  just 
left  his  bed,  where  he  was  suffering,  to  afford  me  a  refuge.< — 
Shelter  was  all  he  could  give,  for  1  found  in  the  room  neither 
morsel  ef  bread  nor  a  drop  of  wine.  When  we  bad  made 
some  little  acquaintance,  I  could  not  help  expressing  to  my 
host  my  surprise  at  his  loneliness. 

“  '  1  have  come  hither,’  said  he,  ’  to  conceal  my  shame,  and 
die  unknown.’” 

“  ‘  Unknown  !’  exclaimed  I.  ‘  Yet  I  see  here  musical  man¬ 
uscripts,  with  numerous  corrections,  which  seem  to  denote 
that  you  are  engaged  in  composition.  It  is  a  singular  ehance 
that  brings  us  together !  I  also  dream  of  a  maeetrjf' $  glory, 
and  am  seeking  through  poverty  access  to  the  sanctuary  of 
art.  I  have  fled  the  shop  of  my  father,  a  respectable  and 
rich  tradesman  of  Vienna,  and  am  traveling  in  Italy  with  a 
purse  which  never  was  a  very  round  one,  and  which  is  daily 
flattening.  But  what  care  17  1  have  glory  before  me,  and, 

guided  by  it,  I  walk  on  merrily.’ 

“  ’  You  have  a  family,  a  father,  and  friends,  and  you  have 
deserted  them  to  run  after  a  treacherous  and  lying  phantom ! 
Ah  !  I  should  not  have  done  so !  Listen  to  m6,  and  the  nar- 
rative  ef  my  life  may  save  you  from  the  fate  that  awaits  you, 
and  that  hais  already  befallen  me.’ 

“  The  poor  fellow  then  related  the  events  of  his  li£e.  What 
a  life  it  was !  A  foundling  of  Casoria,  brought  up  by  the 
charity  of  a  tailor,  admitted  through  charity  also,  into  the 
*  Conservatory  of  the  Poor  of  Jesus  Christ’  at  Naples,  he  had 
labored  with  a  fanatic  fervor  to  obtain  access  to  the  scientific 
secrets  of  the  musical  art;  his  master,  Gaetano  Grseeo,  bad 
carefully  promoted  his  marvellous  disposition  and  persevering 
patience,  and  on  reaching  manhood  he  had  proceeded  to 
Rome  and  courted  public  notice.  None  had  condescended  to 
listen  to  his  operas.  Such  as  he  had  succeeded  m  bringing 
out,  God  knows  at  what  cost,  had  met  with  a  complete  Jia$co, 
and  the  unhappy  musician,  repulsed,  baffled  and  derided,  had 
doubted  his  own  powers,  fled  to  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  the  humble  roof  where  1  had  found  him. 

“  ‘  Come,  come,’  said  I,  when  he  had  told  his  mournful  tale, 
‘  you  must  not  despair  thus.  Success  often  awaits  us  when 
no  longer  hoped  for.  I ’m  sure  the  music  you  have  just  writ¬ 
ten  will  yield  more  glory  than  your  preceding  works.’ 

I  now  took  up  the  music,  sat  myself  down  to  a  wretched 
spinnet  that  stood  there,  and  began  to  play.  It  was  a  sublime 
melody,  that  you  well  know,  M.  Weber.  It  was  the  StcU>at 
Mater  of  Pergeleze.  By  degrees  a  voice,  at  first  feeble,  hut 
afterward  powerful  and  expressive,  mingled  with  mine.  An¬ 
gels  must  sing  in  Heavea  as  Pergoleze  sung.  The  voice  sud¬ 
denly  became  more  splendid — and  then  I  heard  it  no  more ! 
I  stopped.  Behind  me  lay  a  corpse  which  had  softly  dropped 
upon  the  floor.  Pergoleze  was  ending  in  Heaven  the  notes 
he  had  begun  uttering  on  earth  ! 

“  I  spent  the  night  by  him  in  prayer,  for  I  then  prayed.— 
Next  day  I  expended  my  remaining  cash  upon  the  burial  of 
the  poor  great  composer,  and  left  fur  Rome  with  his  immortal 
Slabat  Mater.  All  proclaimed  that  unrivalled  work  sublime. 
Pergoleze’s  operas  were  revived  at  the  theatres,  and  he  whom 
the  obscurity  of  his  name  had  killed  became  renowned  after 
his  death. 

“  This  is  a  melancholy  tale,  M.  Weber,  and  yet  I  know  one 
mere  weful  still :  it  is  that  of  a  man  who  has  relinquished  the 
life  of  a  respectable  tradesman  to  go  in  pursuit  of  fame,  and 
who  has  found  but  misery  and  epprobrium.  In  short,  M. 
Weber,  it  is  my  own  history.  When,  overwhelmed  with  want 
and  humiliations,  I  saw  that  I  had  mistaken  my  course,  and 
that  Heaven  had  not  gifted  me  with  the  sacred  fire  of  genius, 
I  remembered  poor  Pergoleze’s  advice,  and  would  return  to 
my  father’s  shop.  Ala*  !  I  could  no  longer  breathe  in  it;  it 
was  unto  me  a  narrow  cage,  wherein  1  felt  as  if  I  were  dying, 
for  having  rashly  attempted  to  spread  my  wings  towards  the 
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broad  heavens.  To  quell  my  despair,  to  forget  all,  1  took  to 
drinking.  Such  is  the  reason  why  the  boys  daily  pursue  me 
in  the  streets,  shouting  out,  *  There  goes  the  drunkard  !’  Such 
is  the  reason  you  have  just  found  me  rolling  in  ilw  mire !" 

As  he  was  uttering  this  h«  had  reached  the  door  of  a 
wretched  dwelling.  His  voice  was  no  longer  aflFected  by  his 
potations;  hisateps  had  become  firm  and  steatly.  Weber  | 
was  t6uched  with  compassion  on  beholding  his  pale  counte-  ^ 
nance  expressive  of  deep  despair.”  ! 

“  Master,”  said  the  unknown,  “  your  voice  and  the  recol-  i 
lections  it  has  revived  have  destroyed  in  me  the  welcome  ef-  I 
fects  of  wine.  This  is  the  first  time,  for  ten  years  |)a8t,  that  I  | 
reenter  this  den  not  dead  drunk.  Heaven  has  doubtless  or* 
dained  it  to  put  an  end  to  my  miseries.” 

“  Yes,”  exclaimed  Weber,  whose  heart  melted  with  pity, 
and  who  had  mistook  his  meaning,  “  yes,  to-morrow  I  shall 
come  and  see  you.  Yes,  I  shall  assist  you  with  my  advice  and 
the  interest  of  my  friends.” 

The  unknown  shook  ^lis  head,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
took  leave  of  Weber. 

Next  day,  when  the  latter,  faithful  to  his  promise,  ap¬ 
proached  the  unfortunate  man’s  house,  he  perceived  a  large 
crowd  gathered  about  it.  He  drew  near  n  party  of  police 
officers;  they  were  conveying  away  the  corpse  of  a  man  who 
had  hanged  himself  in  the  night,  and  in  whose  roo/n,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  neighbor’s  statement,  nothing  had  been  found  but  a 
wretched  truckle-bcd  and  a  large  heap  of  burned  papers. — 
None  knew  the  name  of  the  man  who  for  twenty  years  past 
haul  gone  out  drunk  every  morning  and  returned  drunk  every 
night. 

Weber  recognized  the  dead  body.  Impelled  by  a  sorrowful 
curiosity,  ho  followed  into  the  suicide’s  room  a  host  of  idle 
people  who  amused  themselves  in  exploring  it,  and  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  pick  up  a  fragment  of  music  paper.  As  he  pt'rusi^ 
it  a  tear  ran  down  his  cheeks.  The  half-burned  fragment 
was  an  admirable  chorus  of  huntsmen.  From  a  pious  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  poor  unknown  musician  who  had  thus  destroyed 
himself,  Carl  Maria  Von  Weber  inserted  the  piece  into  the 
opera  he  was  then  composing — the  immortal  Der  Freyschutz. 


THE  SEA-CHILD.... A  Fairy  Lkoknd. 

BY  ARCH.C(;S. 

Hark  !  above  the  Sea  of  Thiags, 

How  the  uncouth  mermaid  aings ; 

Wiidom’s  Pearl  doth  often  dwell. 

Closed  in  Fancy’s  raiubow  shell. 

“  Sister,”  said  the  little  one  to  her  companion,  “  dost  thou 
remember  aught  of  this  fair  bay,  these  soft  white  sands,  and 
yonder  woody  rocks  ?  ” 

“  Nay,”  replied  the  other,  who  was  somewhat  taller,  and 
with  a  fuller  yet  sweet  voice,  “  I  knew  not  that  I  had  ever 
been  here  before.  And  yet  it  seems  not  altogether  new,  but 
like  a  vision  seen  in  dreams.  The  sea  ripples  on  the  sand 
with  a  sound  which  I  feel  as  friendly,  and  net  unknown. — 
Those  purple  shapes  that  rise  out  of  the  distant  blue,  and  float 
past  over  the  surface  like  the  shadows  of  clouds,  do  not  fill 
me  with  the  terror  which  haunts  me  when  I  look  on  vast  and 
strange  appearances.” 

“  To  me,”  said  the  little  one,  “  they  look  only  somewhat 
more  distinct  than  the  marks  which  I  have  so  often  watched 
upon  the  sea.” 

“  Oh  !  far  brighter  are  they  in  color,  far  more  peculiar  and 
more  various  in  their  forms.  My  heart  beats  while  I  look  at 
them.  There  are  ships  and  horses;  living  figures,  bearded, 
crowned,  armed,  and  some  bear  banners  and  some  beoks ;  and 
softer  shapes,  waving  and  glistening  with  plumes,  veils,  and 
garlands.  Ah  !  now ’t  is  gone.” 

“  Rightly  art  thou  called  the  Daughter  of  the  Sen,  and  art 
indeed  our  own  Sea-Child.  Here  in  this  bay  did  I  and  my 
sisters,  in  this  land  ef  Faery,  first  find  our  nursling  of  another 
race.” 

“  Was  this,  then,  my  first  name  among  you,  beloved  friends  ? 
The  bay  is  so  beautiful,  that  even  in  yeur  land  of  Faery  1  have 
seen  no  spot  where  it  were  better  to  open  one’s  eyes  upon  the 
light.” 

”  Yes,  here  did  our  Sea-Child  first  meet  our  gaze.  I  and  a 
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troop  of  my  sisters  were  singing  on  the  shore  our  ancient  Song 
of  Pearls,  ami  watching  the  sun,  which,  while  we  sang,  and 
while  it  went  down,  changed  the  samls  that  its  beams  fell  on 
into  gold,  and  the  foam  that  rippled  to  the  shore  into  silver. 
We  had  often  watched  it  b»*fore,  and  we  knew  that  if,  without 
ceasing  our  song,  we  gatheretl  the  gold  sandt  and  silver  foam 
while  the  sun  was  on  them,  into  the  shells  that  lay  about,  they 
wouKl  continue  in  tlwir  rhange<l  state.  Left  till  sunset  they 
returned  to  what  they  were,  and  we  had  only  the  sands  and 
foam.  We  thought  the  spot  so  plea-iant  that  we  had  carried 
it  on  for  some  minutes,  and  even  amused  ourselves  with  scat¬ 
tering  the  shining  dust  over  each  other’s  hair,  when  I  saw 
something  floating  betwe<*n  us  and  the  sun.  VVe  all  looked ; 
and  soon  it  driftetl  near  us,  and  was  entangled  in  the  web  of 
sea  weed  that  waves  in  the  title  n>und  this  black  tingle  rock. 
A  large  sea-eagle  at  the  moment  st(M>ped  to  seize  the  prize. 
But  I  wished  myself  there  before  it,  and  one  bound  carried  mo 
farther  than  a  long  stone’s  thn>w  «)f  our  dark  enemies  the 
mountaineers.  Thus  the  eagle  in  his  descent  struck  only  the 
waters  with  his  talons,  and  flew  otf  again,  screaming  to  the 
clouds,  while  I  brought  what  I  had  won  to  my  sisters.” 

“  Dear  one  !  ”  said  the  Sea-Child,  “  I  guess  what  it  was.” 
And  she  kissed  the  airy  face  of  her  companion  with  her  own, 
which  seemed  rather  of  rose-leaves,  and  the  other  only  of  col¬ 
ored  vapor. 

“  Yes,”  said  she,  “  my  own  Sea-Child,  there  was  a  small 
basket  of  palm-leaf  lined  with  the  down  of  the  phrrnix,  and  in 
this  the  baby  lay  asleep.  Beautiful  it  was  indeed,  but  fiir  un¬ 
like  the  beauty  of  my  sisters.  We  cared  no  more  for  gold  or 
silver  dust,  or  rippling  waves,  or  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
We  even  hushed  our  song,  and  bent  over  out  nursling,  and 
took  her  to  be  our  own.  Thus  was  it  that  our  Sea-Child  cams 
to  our  Faery-land.” 

The  Sea-Child  bent  to  embrace  her  (nend,for  she  was  some¬ 
what  taller  than  the  elfin  sprite.  They  could  not  hold  each 
other  in  their  arms,  for  one  was  gleaming  air,  and  the  other 
human  substance.  But  the  fairy  hung  round  the  child  as  the 
reflection  of  a  figure  in  bright  water  round  one  who  bathes  at 
the  same  spot  of  the  same  transparent  pool.  To  the  phantom 
it  was  more  delightful  than  to  rest  and  breathe  upon  a  bank 
of  flowers :  to  the  mortal  it  seemed  as  if  she  was  encompassed 
by  a  soft  warm  air,  full  ef  tha  odors  of  opening  carnations  and 
of  ripe  fruits. 

”  Lat  us  sit  here,”  said  the  Sea-Child,  ”  and  look  arouad 
us,  and  discourse.” 

She  placed  herself  on  a  mossy  stone  at  the  foot  of  a  green 
birch-tree,  and  the  fairy  sat  on  the  extremity  of  one  of  the 
sprays,  which  hung  beside  her  companion’s  face,  and  which 
hardly  bent  a  hair’s-breadth  with  her  weight ;  and  she  held 
by  one  hand  to  a  leaf  above  her,  and  with  the  other  touched 
the  dark  brown  lucks  that  streamed  around  the  mortal  head. 
The  child  sat,  and  looked  down,  and  seemed  to  think,  till  the 
fairy  said,  “  Why  ait  thou  sad  ?  Of  what  art  thou  musing  T” 

The  child  blushed  and  stooped  her  head,  and  at  last  looked 
up  confusedly  and  said — “  I  never  before  felt  so  strongly  the 
difference  between  me  and  you,  who  call  me  sister.  Here, 
while  we  sit  together  on  the  spot  where  1  first  was  wafted  to 
your  hands,  it  seems  to  me  strange — so  strange !  that  ye 
should  have  adopted  me  for  your  own,  and  not  thrown  me 
back  into  the  waters,  or  left  me  a  prey  to  the  mountaineers, 
from  whom  ye  have  so  leng  protect^  me.” 

“  Strange !”  said  the  other,  “  how  strange  7  We  could  do 
no  otherwise  than  we  did.  I  know  not  how  it  is  that  our  Sear- 
Child  often  speaks  as  if  it  were  possible  to  de  aught  else  than 
what  one  wishes.  We  felt  we  loved  you — we  saw  that,  in 
that  pretty  but  solid  mortal  frame,  there  was  a  breath  and 
beauty  like  our  own,  though  also  something  akin  to  those  huge 
enemies,  who  but  fur  our  cunning,  would  swiftly  have  devoured 
thee.” 

”  I,  too,  never  thought  of  it  in  former  years;  but  now,  when 
I  believe  1  am  really  capable  of  loving  you,  when  I  more  want 
to  be  loved,  and  to  find  nothing  dividing  me  from  you,  it  seems 
so  unnatural'— so  horrible  that  I  should  be  altogether  unlike 
you.  You  are  all  of  sunbeams  and  bright  hues,  and  are  soft 
like  dewey  gossamers ;  and  I — my  limbs,  through  which  no 
ray  can  pass ;  my  bead,  that  crushes  the  flowers  I  rest  it  on, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  head  carved  in  stone  !— Oh,  sister !  I  am 
wretched  at  the  thought.  I  touched  the  wing  of  a  butterilv 
only  yesterday  with  my  finger,  and  I  could  perceive  it  shrink 
and  shiver  with  pain.  My  touch  bad  bruis^  its  wing,  and  I 
thought  1  could  see  it  ache,  as  it  flew  frightened  away.” 

She  burst  into  tears,  and  these  were  t^  first  that  had  been 
ever  shed  in  Faeryland.  But  there  they  ceuld  not  kmf  flow. 
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and  the  soon  thook  them  from  her  eyes,  and  looked  up  smi* 
ling  and  said—'*  There  thou  seest,  dear  sister,  how  unfit  1  am 
to  live  with  such  as  thou.  Better,  perhaps,  had  I  met  my 
natural  fate,  and  been  destroyed  on  my  first  arrival  by  thy 
monstrous  foes,  or  by  the  eagle  from  which  thau  didst  save 
ma. 

**  Strange  would  it  have  been  if  we  had  not  had  wit  enough 
to  disappoint  that  big  and  brutal  race !  ” 

**  I  never  could  well  understand  why  it  was  that  they  hated 
either  you  or  me.” 

”  They  could  not  do  otherwise,  being  what  they  are — thou 
what  thou  art — and  we  the  sprites  thou  knowest  us.  Curious 
is  the  tale,  and  long  to  tell,  of  all  that  has  happened  between 
them  and  us.” 

“  How  came  ye  to  have  such  dreadful  inhabitants  in  your 
isle  of  Faery  T  ” 

“  Ah!  that  I  know  not.  They  and  we  seem  to  belong  to  it 
by  the  same  necessity.  Before  thou  earnest  we  had  no  meas¬ 
ure  of  time  ;  which  we  now  reckon,  as  thou  knowest,  by  thy 
years,  not  by  ours.  Till  then,  our  existence  was  like  what 
thou  describest  thy  dreams  to  be.  It  is  in  watching  thee  that 
we  have  learned  to  mark  how  thy  fancies  and  wishes,  and  ac¬ 
tions,  rise  and  succeed  each  other,  as  the  sun  and  moon,  the 
the  stars  and  clouds,  travel  and  change.  And  even  now  I 
hardly  feel,  as  thou  appearest  to  do,  what  is  meant  by  to-day, 
yesterday  and  to-morrow.  Of  times  and  years,  therefore,  1 
can  tell  thee  little.  We  grow  not  old,  nor  cease  to  be  young. 
Nor  can  we  say  of  each  other  as  we  can  of  thee — thou  art  such 
a  one,  and  none  else.  We  discern  difierences  of  sunshine  and 
shade,  of  land  and  sea,  of  wind  and  calm  ;  but  all  of  us  feel 
alike  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  have  no  fixed  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  being,  such  as  that  which  makes  thee  so  dilferent 
from  us.  I  know  not  whether  it  wns  I,  or  seme  of  my  sisters 
who  visited  this  field  and  shore  yesterday,  and  the  day  before 
danced  in  the  showering  drops  of  the  white  waterfall  yonder, 
up  the  valley.  Each  of  us  feels  as  all  do,  and  all  as  each.  I 
love  thee  not  more  than  do  my  sisters,  nor  they  more  than  1. 
Of  our  past  life  1  only  know  that  we  seemed  always  to  have 
been  in  this  our  own  land,  and  to  have  been  happy  here.  The 
flowers  fill  us  with  odors,  the  sky  with  warmth;  the  dews 
bathe  us  in  delight,  the  moonbeams  wind  us  in  a  ring  with 
filmy  threads  when  we  dance  upon  the  sands ;  and  when  the 
woods  murmur  above  us,  we  have  a  thrill  of  quiet  joy,  which 
belongs  not  to  me  more  than  to  another,  but  is  the  common 
bliss  of  all.  Of  all  times  have  the  mountains,  and  deep  rav¬ 
ines,  and  bare  and  rocky  uplands  of  our  isle  been  the  abode  of 
a  fierce  and  ugly  race  of  giants,  whom  we  have  been  accus- 
*  tomed  to  call  our  brothers,  and  to  believe  them  allied  with  us 
by  nature,  though  between  us  there  has  ever  been  a  mortal 
enmity.” 

”  Often,  often,”  said  the  Sea-Child,  "have  I  thought  how 
much  happier  we  should  be,  had  there  been  no  giants  in  the 
land.” 

I  know  not,”  said  the  fairy,  "  how  that  might  be.  Much 
is  the  vexation  that  they  cause  us;  but  it  is  said  that  our  race 
is  inseparable  from  theirs,  and  that  if  they  were  altogether 
destroyed  we  also  must  perish.  Never,  till  we  had  thee 
among  us,  did  their  enmity  seem  very  dangerous,  difficult  as 
it  ofton  was  to  avoid  their  injuries.  Always,  as  now,  when 
the  shadows  of  the  storm-cloud  swept  from  the  hills  over  our 
plains  ;  when  the  dark  mist  rolled  out  of  the  ravines  down  to 
our  sunny  meadows ;  the  shaggy  and  huge  creatures  strode 
forth  from  their  caves  and  forests,  bwaing  on  their  pine  clubs, 
shouting  and  growling,  and  with  their  weighty  tramp  defacing 
our  green  and  flowery  sward,  and  scaring  us  away  before 
them.  When,  as  it  has  happened,  some  of  us  were  trodden 
beneath  their  feet,  or  dsished  below  their  swinging  clubs,  a 
faint  shriek,  a  sudden  blaze  burst  from  under  the  blow,  and  all 
of  us,  lurking  beneath  the  waterfalls,  clinging  amid  the  hidden 
nooks  of  flowers,  or  shrunken  into  sparry  grottoes  in  the  rocks, 
felt  stricken  and  agonized,  although  none  of  us  could  cea<e  to 
live.  All  round  this  bay,  and  others,  larger  and  more  broken 
of  our  shore,  the  giant  horde  of  our  brothers  would  sit  upon 
the  cliflTs  and  crags,  looking  themseh'es  like  prodigious  rocks ; 
and  with  the  rain  and  storm  about  them,  and  the  sea-foam 
dashing  up  against  their  knees,  would  wash  their  dark  beards 
in  the  brine,  and  seem  to  laugh  aloud  at  the  sound  of  the 
tempest.  But  when  calm  and  sunshine  were  about  to  return, 
they  always  sprang  from  their  places  on  the  shore,  and,  like 
one  of  those  herds  of  wild  bulls  that  they  chase  before  them, 
hurried  back  with  dizzy  bellowings,  and  rush  of  limbs  and 
chibs,  into  their  dark  mountains.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they 
were  more  malicious,  and  sought  more  resolutely  to  do  us  mis¬ 


chief.  I  have  known  them  tear  asunder  the  jaws  of  one  of 
their  hill-torrents,  to  as  to  pour  the  waters  suddenly  on  our 
fields  and  valleys.  Sometimes,  too,  we  have  seen  them  stand¬ 
ing  upon  the  mountains,  with  their  figures  marked  against  the 
sky,  plying  great  stems  of  trees  around  a  mass  of  snow  arid 
ice,  till,  loosened  at  last,  it  rolled  down,  mile  after  rsile,  crash¬ 
ing  through  wood  and  stream.  Thus  were  our  warm  bright 
haunts  buried  under  a  frozen  heap  of  ruins,  while  the  laughter 
of  the  mountain-monsters  rang  through  the  air,  above  the  roar 
of  the  falling  mass.  But  often  had  wc  our  revenge.  Once, 
when  the  storms  had  gathered  fiercely  on  those  far  hills,  and 
rushed  in  rainy  gusts  and  black  fogs  down  every  gully,  and 
opened  at  last  over  the  green  vale  and  sunny  bay,  our  brothers 
hurried  in  tumult  from  their  own  region,  their  swinish  ears 
tossing  in  the  dark  folds  of  their  locks  and  beards,  and,  with 
mouths  like  wolves,  drinking  in  the  tempest  as  they  ran. 
They  rioted  and  triumphed  on  the  shore,  while  the  wind 
whistled  loudly  round  them ;  and  they  played  with  the  billows 
which  tumbled  on  the  beach,  as  1  have  seen  you  play  with 
iambs  in  the  green  fields.  jWe  peeped  from  the  grottoes  where 
we  had  hidden  ourselves,  and  saw  them  catch  out  of  the  wa¬ 
ters  some  round  black  heaps,  like  skins  of  animals,  full  of 
liquid.  These  they  threw  at  each  other,  till  at  last  one  burst, 
and  covered  the  giant  whom  it  had  struck  with  a  red  stain. 
On  this  there  was  a  loud  shout — they  flung  the  skins  about  no 
more,  but  caiigh:  them  tenderly  in  their  arms,  lifted  them  to 
their  mouths,  bit  them  open,  and  drained  the  contents.  This 
increased  their  tumult  and  grim  joy ;  and  tht^y  tnrned  to  the 
meadow,  and  began  to  wrestle,  and  leap,  and  tear  down  the 
young  trees,  and  disport  themselves,  till  one  by  one  they  sank 
upon  the  turf  in  sleep.  The  storm  was  clearing  oil’;  we  ven¬ 
tured  from  our  hiding-places,  and  looked  upon  the  hairy  dis¬ 
mal  shapes,  that  lay  scattered  and  heaped  like  brown  rocks 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  moss.  Suddenly  we  all  looked  at 
each  other,  and  determined  w  hat  to  do.  VVe  pierced  through 
the  crevices  of  our  grottoes  till  we  reached  a  fount  of  tunny 
fire.  This  we  drew  upwards  by  our  singing  to  follow  us,  and 
led  it  in  a  channel  over  tlie  grass  till  it  formed  a  stream  of  dia¬ 
mond  light,  dividing  this  field  from  the  mountains,  and  encir¬ 
cling  the  whole  host  of  giants.  The  warm  sunshine  at  the 
same  time  began  to  play  on  them.  They  felt  the  soft  sweet 
flowery  air  of  our  lower  land,  our  songs  sounded  in  their  bristled 
ears,  and  they  began  to  toss,  roll,  snort,  and  endeavored  to 
rise  and  escape  to  their  dark  hills.  But  this  was  not  now  so 
easy.  They  could  not  pass  the  bright  pure  stream.  The  sun¬ 
shine  in  which  we  revelled  weakened  them  so  much  that  they 
could  not  rise  and  stand,  but  staggered  on  their  knees,  fell  up¬ 
on  their  hands  and  faces,  and  seemed  to  dissolve  away,  like 
their  own  ice  crags  when  flung  with  all  their  clay  and  withered 
herbage  down  into  our  warm  lakes  and  dells.  We  thought 
there  was  now  a  chance  of  seeing  our  enemies,  who  were  also 
our  brothers,  for  ever  destroyed.  We  began  to  deliberate 
whether  we  also  should  necessarily  perish  with  them,  when 
w’e  heard  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  and  flash  of  rain — another 
storm  broke  from  the  mountains — a  torrent  of  snow-water 
quenched  our  diamond  flame.  The  giants  stood  up,  bold, 
wild,  and  strong  as  ever — leaped,  roared,  and  swung  their 
clubs,  and,  with  the  friendly  tempest  playing  round  them, 
stormed  back  into  the  depths  of  their  own  mountain  world.” 

"Could  ye  not,”  said  the  Sea-Child,  "have  always  taken 
refuge  from  them  in  the  lower  garden  where  I  have  l^n  with 
you  ?” 

"  We  did  not  know  it  till  thou  wert  among  us,  and  should 
perhaps  never  have  ventured  thither  had  we  not  been  driven 
to  distress  by  the  hatred  of  the  giants  for  thee.  When  we 
had  thee  for  our  nursling  and  8i.ster,  their  attempts  were  no 
longer  bursts  of  violence  that  passed  away.  They  seemed 
always  lying  in  wait  to  discover  and  to  destroy  thee.  Had 
we  not  known  a  strain  ef  music,  of  power  when  sung  to 
frighten  them  away,  thou,  dear  Sea-Child,  would  long  ere 
this  have  been  taken  from  us.  When  they  came  rushing 
down  in  the  wind  and  darkness,  and  sought  for  thee  in  every 
thicket,  and  every  hollow-tree,  and  under  each  of  those  large 
pink  shells  which  we  often  made  thy  bed,  they  sang  and 
shouted  together  such  words  as  these : 

*  Lump  and  thump,  and  rattling  clatter, 

These  the  brawny  brothers  love ; 

W^ile  the  lightnings  flash  and  shatter, 

W'Wle  the  winds  the  forest  tatter. 

We  too  spatter,  stamp  and  batter, 

>  Whirling  our  clubs  at  whate’er’s  above.' 

Bat  we  too  bad  our  song;  and  never  conld  these  grim  wild 
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beasts  resist  the  spell,  when  we  sang^  together  with  soft 
voice : 

*  The  giant  is  strong,  but  the  fairy  is  wise : 

But  the  clouds  cannot  wither  the  stars  in  the  skies.' 

“  Oh !  well  I  remember,”  said  her  companion,  “  with  what 
delight  I  first  heard  you  sing  that  song.  1  fancied  that,  if  I 
could  only  listen  long  enough  to  it,  I  should  become  as  airy 
and  gentle  as  ye  are,  and  no  longer  be  encumbered  with  this 
dark,  solid  flesh.  We  wero  in  that  dark  green  chamber  ia 
the  midst  of  red  rocks,  where  tlie  pines  spread  over  tlie 
brinks  of  the  precipices  far  above  the  mossy  floor  we  sat  on, 
and  the  vines  hung  their  branches  down  the  stony  walls  from 
the  pine  boughs  which  they  cling  to  on  the  summit,  and  drop 
their  clusters  into  the  smooth  stream,  with  its  floating  water- 
lilies,  which  traverses  the  spot.  There,  dear  sisters,  were  ye 
sporting,  climbing  up  the  vine-trails,  and  throwing  yourselves 
headlong  down,  or  launching  over  the  quick  ripples  of  the 
stream.  Ye  had  laid  me  on  a  bed  of  harebells,  and  I  looked 
up  with  half-shut  eyes.  I  saw  your  sparkling  hosts  pass  to 
and  fro  up  the  cliff,  through  the  straggling  beams  of  sunshine, 
when  something  blacker  than  the  pine  boughs  on  the  summit 
appeared  in  the  deepest  of  their  shade.  Long  tangled  locks, 
and  two  fierce  round  eyes,  and  a  mouth  with  huge  protruding 
lip,  came  on  and  peered  over,  till  the  monster  spi^  me,  and 
gave  a  yell.  I  saw  a  crag,  with  two  young  pine  trees  growing 
on  it,  toppling  before  the  thrust  of  his  hand,  and  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  falling  to  crush  me.  Then  suddenly  came  your  cry 
and  song.  A  sheet  of  water,  thinner  than  a  rose  leaf,  and 
transparent  as  the  starry  sky,  rose  from  the  stream,  and 
seemed  to  form  an  arch  above  me.  There  was  in  it  a  perpet¬ 
ual  trembling  and  eddying  of  tlie  brightest  colors,  and  1  saw 
the  forms  of  thousands  of  my  sisters  floating,  circling,  wa¬ 
vering  up  and  down  in  the  liquid  light.  All  seemed  joining 
in  the  song: 

‘  The  giant  is  strong,  but  the  fairy  is  wise; 

And  tWe  clouds  cannot  wither  the  stars  in  the  skies.’ 

The  crag  fell,  but  shattered  not  my  crystal  vault,  down  the 
side  of  which  it  rolled  into  the  stream ;  and  the  giant,  with  a 
roar  of  rage,  fell  after  it,  and  stung  by  the  warm  air,  and 
pierced  through  and  through  by  the  music,  and  writhing  in 
the  bright  stream,  half  melted,  half  was  broken  like  a  lump 
of  ice,  and  darkened  by  the  water,  while  he  flowed  in  it  away.  ’ 

“  It  was,  however,  the  frequency  of  such  attempts,”  said 
the  fairy,  which  drove  us  to  take  refuge  in  the  regions  of 
our  friends  the  dwarfs.  We  found,  too,  that  we  had  no 
longer  the  mere  risk  of  being  surprised  by  our  enemies  in  the 
sudden  descent  of  st)rm  and  mists,  and  dirough  the  opportu¬ 
nities  of  tliick  and  gloomy  lurking-places  near  our  sunlit  haunu. 
They  had  discovert  a  secret  by  which  they  could  at  will 
darken  and  deface  our  whole  kingdom,  and  blight  all  its  sweet 
flowers  and  fruitage.  There  is  somewhere,  in  the  centre  of 
their  mountsdns,  in  the  midst  of  desolate  rocks,  a  black  ra-  I 
vine.  The  upper  end  of  this  is  enclosed  by  an  enormous  crag,  | 
which  turns  as  on  a  pivot,  and  is  the  door  of  an  immeasura¬ 
ble  cave.  The  giants,  hating  our  Sea-Child,  and  determined 
to  drive  her  from  the  land,  h^ved  with  their  pine-stem  clubs 
at  this  great  block  of  stone,  until  they  had  forced  it  open. 
Thence,  so  long  as  they  had  strength  to  hold  it  thus,  a  thick 
and  chilling  mist  boiled  out,  poured  down  the  glens  and 
mountains,  and  stifled  all  our  island.  When  they  were  so 
wearied  with  the  huge  weight  that  they  could  endure  no 
longer,  the  rock  swung  to  again,  and  closed  the  opening :  but 
not  until  the  work  was  done  for  that  time,  and  the  land  made 
well-nigh  uninhabitable  to  thee  and  us.  Then  in  the  fearful 
gloom  the  giants  rushed  abroad,  howling  and  trampling  over 
high  and  low ;  and  many  were  the  devices  which  we 
were  compelled  to  use  in  order  to  preserve  thee  from  their 
fury.  We  scattered  the  golden  sea-sand,  which  had  been 
transmuted  by  the  sunbeams,  over  the  softest  green-sward, 
and  watered  it  with  the  dew  shaken  from  musk-roses,  and  it 
grew  up  into  a  golden  trellis-work,  with  large  twining  leaves 
of  embossed  gold  and  fruits,  like  bunches  of  stars.  When 
thou  hadst  been  sprinkled  with  the  same  dew,  and  so  hushed 
into  charmed  sleep,  we  laid  thee  beneath  the  bowery  roof, 
and  kept  watch  around  thee.  The  giants  could  not  approach 
this  spot,  for  it  threw  off  the  darkness,  and  burnt  in  the  midst 
of  storm  and  fog  with  an  incessant  light.  But  still  we  were 
obliged  to  be  perpetually  on  our  guard,  and  we  shivered  and 
pin^  in  the  desolation  (A  our  beautiful  empire.  At  last  we 
resolved  to  try  our  fortunes  in  a  new  region.  When  we  had 
lulled  thee  into  deep  slumber,  we  all  glided  down  the  water¬ 


fall  that  pours  out  of  the  lake  of  lilies,  and  sank  with  it  deep 
into  the  ground.  We  were  here  in  the  kingdom  of  the  dwasfs. 

“  The  little  people  showed  us  as  much  friendship  as  the 
giants  had  ever  displayed  ef  enmity.  Tlieir  great  hall  hsul  a 
thousand  columns,  each  of  a  different  metal,  and  with  a  cap¬ 
ital  of  a  different  precious  stone.  The  roof  was  opal,  and  t^ 
floor  lapis-lazuli.  In  the  centre  stood  a  pillar,  whfch  seemed 
cut  off  at  half  its  height.  On  it  sat  a  dwarf,  rather  smaller 
than  the  others,  but  broad  and  strong.  His  dark  and  twisted 
face  looked  like  a  little  copy  of  one  of  the  giants,  but  his  clear 
blue  eyes  were  as  beautiful  as  ours  or  as  thine,  my  Sea-Child. 
He  sat  with  his  arms  folded,  and  his  legs  hung  down,  and 
swinging.  His  head  was  turned  to  one  side  and  rather  up¬ 
wards,  and  on  the  tip  of  his  nose  spun  perpetually  a  littla 
golden  circle,  with  a  golden  pin  run  through  it,  on  which  it 
seemed  to  dance  unweariedly,  turning  round  and  round  for 
ever,  smooth  and  swift  as  an  eddy  in  a  stream.  In  its  whirl 
the  little  circle  gave  out  large  flakes  of  white  fire,  which 
foimeda  wheel  of  widening  rings  above  the  head  of  the  dwarf, 
flashing  off  on  all  sides  between  the  capitals  of  the  pillars, 
and  lighting  the  whole  hall.  The  queer  cunning  look  with 
which  the  dwarfs’  blue  eyes  glanced  up  at  the  small  spinner, 
as  if  it  were  alive,  and,  answering  his  glances  with  its  own, 
amused  us  extremely. 

''  The  dwarfs,  when  we  entered,  were  all  placed  round  on 
ranges  of  seats  rising  above  each  other.  Every  seat,  like  a 
small  pile  of  round  plates  of  gold,  each  of  them,  as  we  after¬ 
wards  found,  having  a  head  on  it  with  some  strange  figures. 
These  plates,  the  dwarfs  told  us,  were  all  talismans,  which 
would  one  day  make  the  owners  lords  of  the  world.  At  the 
head  of  the  hall,  under  a  canopy  of  state,  sat  the  king  of  the 
dwarfs  who  looked  wonderl'ully  old  and  wise,  with  two  eyes 
of  ruby,  and  a  long  crystal  tooth  growing  out  of  one  side  of 
his  mouth,  and  a  band  of  gold  wire  filling  below  his  feet,  and 
twirled  on  the  floor,  going  three  times  round  the  throne. 

’’ '  What  seek  ye?’  sa^  the  King;  and  his  words  did  not 
come  out  of  his  lips,  but  from  a  little  bole  in  the  top  of  bis 
crystal  tooth. 

“‘Help!  necromancer.* 

“  ‘  It  belongeth  rightly  to  the  helpful,  and  shall  not  ba  de¬ 
ed  you.  What  bring  ye?” 

“  ‘  A  young  Sea-Child.’ 

“  ‘  It  is  in  the  youngest  that  the  oldest  may  see  hope.  She 
is  welcome.  What  fear  ye?’ 

“  ‘  The  rage  of  the  tall  giants.’ 

“  ‘  We  are  deeper  than  they  are  high.  I  can  pcetact  yeu 
against  them.’ 

“  He  rose  up  and  walked  before  us,  and  his  golden  beard 
streamed  behind  ever  both  his  shoulders,  and  seemed  to  be  a 
I  stately  cloth,  weven  with  figures  for  us  to  walk  on.  There 
was  darkness  round  us,  and  we  advanced  upon  this  shining 
'paih,  followed  the  dwarf  till  suddenly  he  disappeared,  and  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  garden  which  thou  has  dwek  in  with 
us.  Thou  remeraberest  the  still  and  glistening  loveliness  of 
the  place :  and  of  the  moon  that  lighted  it,  and  the  sweet 
moon  flowers  that  filled  its  glades,  1  need  not  speak.  But 
thou  knowest  not  what  wise  instruction  the  old  dwarf  King 
was  wont  to  give  us  while  thou  wart  sleeping  under  the  myr¬ 
tle  shade. 

“  ‘  Mourn  not,’  be  would  say,  ‘  fair  sisters,  that  ye  are  dri¬ 
ven  from  your  upper  land  of  Iffe  into  tliis  garden  of  peace. 

‘  ‘  All  things  are  but  as  they  must  be,  and,  were  they, 
otherwise,  they  would  not  be  the  things  they  are. 

“  ‘  Each  worketh  fur  itself,  and  doft^  and  knoweth  all  it 
can,  save  in  so  far  as  other  things  oppose  it,  which  are  also  ac¬ 
complishing  their  due  tasks. 

“  ‘  Each  is  but  a  portion  of  the  whole,  and  vainly  seeketh  to 
be  aught  but  that  which  the  whole  willetb  it  to  be. 

“‘All— that  is,  dwarfs,  and  giants,  and  fairies,  and  the 
world  that  holds  thenr— subsist  in  succession  of  strife ;  and 
while  they  seem  struggling  to  destroy  each  other,  exert,  as 
alwne  impossible  for  tl^m  todo,  the  energies  uf  their  own 
being. 

“  ‘  All  rise  out  of  death  to  life,  and  many  are  the  semblances 
of  death  which  still  accompany  their  life  at  its  highest.  They 
grow  into  harmony  only  by  discord  with  thenuelves  and 
others,  and,  while  they  labor  to  escape  the  comnnon  lot,  re¬ 
bound  painfully  from  the  walls  which  they  strive  against  idly. 

“  ‘  The  giant  disturbeth,  the  fairy  brighteneth,  the  dwarf 
enricheth  the  world.  Each  doeth  well  in  bis  own  work.  But 
I  therein  often  must  be  thwart  and  cross  the  work  of  another. 

I  “‘lam  oldest,  I  am  wiseetof  workers  in  the  world.  I  was 
I  at  the  birth  of  tfamgs,  and  what  hath  been  1  know  well;  Imt 
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what  ii  future  I  knew  not  yet,  nor  can  read  whether  there  1 
shall  be  a  new  birth  of  all  that  may  bring  death  to  me/  | 

“  Thus  did  the  old  King  teach  us  a  sad  yet  melodious  con-  j 
tentment,  that  seemed  suited  to  that  visionary  grrden.  This 

3uiet  state,  however,  was  not  to  last,  nor  the  wisdom  of  the 
warfs  to  secure  them  happiness.  We  longed  for  our  upper 
world  of  daylight  and  freedom,  and  thou  seemest  rather 
dreaming  than  awake.  Yet  theu  deamedst  ever  fairer  and 
fairer,  and  didst  grow  in  stature  and  in  loveliness.  Thus  was 
it  that  thou  wert  the  occasion  of  eur  first  difference  with  the 
dwarfs.  Their  King,  so  old,  so  wise,  looked  on  the«  ever  with 
more  joy  and  sadness,  and  at  last  he  told  us,  that  he  would 
&in  have  thae  for  his  queen,  to  abide  with  him  always  in  that 
aecret  lunar  empire.  Us,  too,  the  dwarfs  appear^  to  love 
more  than  we  wished.  And  wc  found  that  we  must  either 
leave  their  dominions  or  consent  to  inhabit  them  forever.  We 
spake  to  the  old  King  and  said,  that  for  thee  it  would  be  a 
woeful  doom  to  see  no  more  of  native  Faeryland ;  and  that  we 
intreated  him  of  his  goodness  and  wisdom  to  enable  us  to 
dwell  there  without  further  peril.  Ruby  tears  fell  from  his 
ruby  eyes  upon  his  golden  beard  as  he  turned  away,  and  the 
faces  of  all  dwarfland  were  darkened. 

**  No  long  space  seemed  to  have  passed  before  we  were  sum¬ 
moned  again  to  the  great  hall,  while  thou  wert  sleeping  in  the 
moon  garden.  The  King  was  on  his  throne,  the  dwarfs  were 
•eated  round.  But  instead  of  the  pillars  we  had  seen  before, 
the  metals  now  bad  all  become  transparent,  and  in  the  midst 
of  them  stood  one  of  our  enemies,  the  giants,  with  one  heavy 
hand  hung  dow  n,  and  clenched  as  if  in  pain,  and  the  other 
raised  above  his  head,  and  sustaining  the  capital  of  the  column. 
The  small  gold  plate,  with  its  gold  pin,  still  spun  incessantly 
on  the  nose ;  and  the  blue  eyes  still  watched  it  cunningly ;  the 
flakes  of  fire  streamed  off  and  flew  between  the  pillars,  and 
scorched  the  faces  and  brown  shoulders  of  the  giants.  Our 
enemies  grinned  emd  writhed  when  they  saw  us,  but  seemed 
unable  to  utter  any  sound.  The  dwarfs  also  did  not  speak,  but 
the  King  rose  and  moved  before  us.  His  beard  fell  over  his 
shoulders,  and  formed  a  path  on  which  we  walked.  We  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  and  on,  till  the  dwarfland  seemed  changing,  and 
daylight  faintly  fell  upon  us.  The  King  grew  more  and  more 
like  the  stones  and  trees  around ;  and  at  last,  we  knew  not  how 
but  instead  of  his  figure  before  us,  there  was  only  a  cleft  in 
the  rock,  nearly  of  the  same  shape.  The  golden  beard  was 
now  a  track  of  golden  sands  such  as  we  had  often  seen  before, 
with  the  bright  sunshine  falling  on  it.  We  were  again  in  our 
own  world  of  F aery.  But  oh,  dear  Sea-Child !  1  cannot  say  1  he 
grief  that  smote  us  when  we  missed  thee.  We  wailed  and 
drooped,  and  even  the  delights  of  our  land  could  do  nothing  to 
console  us,  till  we  found  thee  sleeping  in  a  grotto  of  diamond 
and  emerald,  which  recalled  to  us  the  tre&isures  of  the  dwarfs. 
Even  now  we  were  not  happy ;  for  we  remembered  a  prophe¬ 
cy  of  the  old  man,  that  though  he  might  restore  us  to  our 
home,  and  rescue  us  from  tho  giants,  short  would  be  our  en¬ 
joyment  of  of  thee  who  we  had  refused  him.” 

The  companions  embraced  anew,  and  the  fairy  hung  round 
her  friend  hke  a  rainbow  on  a  smootli  green  hill.  The  fairies 
now  poured  in  on  all  sides,  siuging  and  exulting  in  their  own 
land,  though  not  without  a  thought  of  grief  from  the  dwarf’s 
prophecy.  The  sun  was  hanging  over  the  sea,  and  gilding 
the  shore,  and  they  looked  at  the  bright  waters,  and  marked 
the  spot  where  they  had  first  discern^  the  Sea-Clnki’s  swim¬ 
ming  cradle.  Lo!  there  was  again  a  speck.  A  floating 
shape  appeared,  and  came  nearer  and  nearer.  It  looked  a 
living  thing.  Soon  it  touched  the  shore,  and  they  saw  a  figure 
like  that  of  the  Sea-Child,  but  taller,  and  stronger,  and  bold¬ 
er,  and  in  a  stately  dress.  The  fairies  said  in  their  hearts — it 
is  a  man !  Then  he  seemed  not  to  see  but  only  her.  She 
was  frightened,  but  with  a  mixture  of  gladness  at  his  appear¬ 
ance  ;  and  was  trembling  and  nigh  to  sink,  when  he  took  her 
in  his  arms,  and  spake  to  her  of  hope  and  joy. 

**  1  am  come  from  distant  lands  upon  this  strange  adven¬ 
ture,  warned  in  dreams,  and  by  aerial  voices,  and  by  ancient 
lays,  that  here  I  should  find  my  bride,  and  queen.” 

He,  toe,  was  beautiful,  and  of  a  sweet  voice,  and  she  heard 
him  with  more  fear  than  pain.  When  slie  looked  around,  she 
no  longer  saw  the  fairies  near.  There  were  gleams  floating 
over  the  landscape,  and  quivering  in  the  woods,  and  a  song  of 
sweet  sorrow— so  sweet,  that,  as  it  died  away,  it  left  the  sense 
of  an  eternal  peace. 

Thus  did  the  land  of  England  receive  its  first  inhabitants 
Ever  since  has  it  been  favor^  of  the  faeries ;  the  dwarfs  have 
enriched  it  secretly,  and  the  gismts  have  upborne  its  founda- 
‘  lions  upon  their  hands,  and  done  it  huge  though  sullen  service. 


CORN  FIELDS... By  Mart  Howitt. 

Is  the  young  merry  time  of  Spring, 

When  clever  ’gins  to  burst; 

When  blue-bells  nod  within  the  wood. 
And  sweet  May  whitens  first; 

When  merle  and  mavis  sing  their  fill. 
Green  is  the  young  corn  on  the  hill. 

But  when  the  merry  Spring  is  past. 

And  Summer  groweth  bold. 

And  in  the  garden  and  the  field 
A  thousand  flowers  unfold ; 

Before  a  green  leaf  yet  is  sere. 

The  young  corn  shoots  into-the  ear. 

But  then,  as  day  and  night  succeed. 

And  Summer  weareth  on,  , 

And  in  the  flowery  garden-bed 
The  red-rose  groweth  wan. 

And  holly-hock  and  sun-flowers  tall 
O’ertop  the  mossy  garden-wall. 

When  on  the  breath  of  autumn  breeze. 
From  pastures  dry  and  brown. 

Goes  floating,  like  an  idle  thought. 

The  fair,  white  thistle-down; 

O !  then  what  joy  to  walk  at  will. 

Upon  tho  golden  harvest  hill ! 

What  joy  in  dreamy  ease  to  lie  • 

Amid  a  field  new-shorn. 

And  see  all  round  on  sun-lit  slopes. 

The  piled-up  shucks  of  corn ; 

And  send  the  fancy  wandering  o’er 
All  pleasant  harvest-fields  of  yore. 

I  feel  the  day — I  see  the  field ; 

The  quivering  of  the  leaves. 

And  good  old  Jacob  and  his  house 
Binding  the  yellow  sheaves : 

And  at  this  very  hour  I  seem 
To  be  with  Joseph  in  his  dream. 

I  see  the  fields  of  Bethlehem, 

And  reapers  many  a  one. 

Bending  unto  their  sickles’  stroke, 

And  Boaz  looking  on : 

And  Ruth,  the  Moabitess  fair. 

Amid  the  gleaners  stooping  there. 

Again,  I  see  a  little  child. 

His  mother’s  sole  delight, 

God’s  living  gift  of  love  unto 

The  kind,  good  Sbunamite — 

To  mortal  pangs  I  see  him  yield, 

And  the  leid  bear  him  from  the  field. 

The  sun-bathed  quiet  of  the  hills. 

The  fields  of  Gallilee, 

That  eighteen  hundred  years  agone 
Were  full  of  com,  I  see ; 

And  the  dear  Saviour  take  his  way, 

’Mid  ripe  ears,  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

0!  golden  fields  of  bending  corn. 

How  beautiful  they  seem ! 

The  reaper  folk,  the  piled  up  sheaves. 
To  me  are  like  a  dream — 

The  sunshine  and  the  very  air 
Seem  of  old  time,  and  take  me  there ! 


ETHAN  ALLEN  IN  ENGLAND. 

Col.  Ethan  Allen  was  a  man  destined  to  strike  the  world 
as  something  uncommon,  and  in  a  high  degiee  interesting. — 
He  was  partially  educated  and  obscurely  brought  up ;  yet  no 
man  was  ever  n\ore  at  ease  in  tha  polished  ranks  than  he. — 
Not  that  he  at  ail  conformed  to  their  artificial  rules  and  titled 
etiquette ;  but  he  had  observed  the  dictates  of  natural  good 
sense  and  good  humor.  His  besuring  was  in  total  defiance  of 
fashion,  and  he  looked  and  acte<l  as  if  he  thought  it  would  be 
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a  condescension  thus  to  trammel  himself.  It  is  well  known  | 
that  in  early  life,  in  his  own  country  he  acquired  an  influence 
over  his  fellow-men,  and  led  them  on  to  some  of  the  most  j 
daring  achievements.  He  seemed  to  have  possessed  all  the  j 
elements  of  a  hero — a  devoted  patriotism,  a  resolute  and  daring 
mind,  and  an  excellent  judgement. 

His  conduct  as  a  partisan  officer  is  well  known  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  was  of  great  serviee  to  the  cause  of  liberty  during  our 
revolutionary  struggle.  He  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to 
England,  where  his  excellent  sense,  his  shrewdness  and  wit, 
introduced  him  into  the  court  region.  A  friend  of  our  earlier 
life,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  this  part  of  the  history  of  i 
this  singular  man,  used  to  take  great  delight  in  telling  us  some  j 
anecdotes  of  Colonel  Allen,  while  a  prisoner  in  London. —  i 
We  have  before  mentioned  the  firmness  with  which  he  resist¬ 
ed  the  attempts  to  bribe  him  from  the  cause  of  his  country, 
and  the  caustic  satire  with  which  he  replied  to  a  nobleman, 
who  was  commissioned  by  the  ministry  to  make  him  formal 
offers  to  join  the  British  cause  in  America.  The  incident  is  a  l 
striking  one,  and  it  will  bear  a  repetition.  i 

The  commissioner,  among  the  tempting  largesses,  proposed  | 
that  if  he  would  espouse  the  king’s  cause,  be  might  have  a  fee  j 
simple  in  half  the  State  of  Vermont. 

“  I  am  a  plain  man,”  said  Col.  Allen  in  reply,  “  and  I  have 
read  but  few  books,  but  I  have  seen  in  print  sojnewhere,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  forcibly  i-eminds  me  of  the  proposal  of  your 
lordship ;  it  is  of  a  certain  character  that  took  a  certain  other 
character  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and  showed  him  [ 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  and  the  glory  thereof,  and  told  | 
him  that  if  he  would  fall  down  and  worship  him,  this  would  \ 
all  be  hii:  and  the  ra$cal"  added  he,  “  didn't  own  afoot  of 
them _  i 
His  interview  with  the  King  at  Windsor  is  mentioned  as  j 
highly  interesting.  His  Majesty  asked  the  stout-hearted  \ 
mountaineer  if  they  had  any  newspapers  in  America.  j 

“  But  very  few,  and  those  are  but  little  read,”  was  the  an-  | 
swer. 

“  How  then,”  asked  the  King,  ”  do  the  common  people  I 
know  of  these  grievances  of  which  they  complain,  and  of  | 
which  we  have  been  speaking?”  | 

”  As  to  that,”  said  he,  “  1  can  tell  your  Majesty,  that  among  j 
a  people  who  have  felt  the  spirit  of  liberty,  the  news  of  op-  1 
pression  is  carried  by  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  breezes  of  j 
heaven.” 

“  That  is  too'  figurative  an  answer  from  a  matter-of-fact 
man,  to  a  plain  question,”  rejoined  the  king. 

“Well,  to  be  plain,”  answered  the  rebellious  subject, 

“  among  our  people  the  tale  of  wrong  is  carried  from  man  to 
man,  and  from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood,  with  the  speed 
of  electricity;  my  coimtrymon  feel  nothing  else; out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speakelh.’  I  will  add, 
with  great  respect  to  your  Majesty,  that  such  a  people  cannot 
be  put  down  with  the  sword.” 

The  King  made  a  long  pause,  as  if  impressed  with  the  truth 
of  his  remark.  At  length,  changing  the  subject,  he  asked 
Col.  Allen  if  he  knew  Dr.  Franklin ;  and  being  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  inquired  concerning  his  experiments  with  j 
electricity,  and  expressed  a  curiosity  to  experience  an  elec-  * 
trie  shock.  The  British  Sovereign  seemed  to  take  pleasure 
in  the  conversation,  which  he  kept  up  for  more  than  an  hour, 
a%d  at  length  mode  Col.  Allen  promise  te  visit  him  with  his 
countryman.  Dr.  Franklin,  at  his  place  in  London.  Some 
weeks  after  that  he  was  reminded  of  his  promist?  by  the  no¬ 


lordship,  as  to  make  him  give  way  in  his  knees,  at  which  all, 
especi^ly  the  Princesses,  were  almost  convulsed  with  mirth. 

Some  of  Col.  Allen’s  happy  retorts  at  the  clubs  and  fash¬ 
ionable  parties  are  still  remembered  and  often  re]ieated.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  challengtxl  to  a  glass  of  wine  by  the 
bt'autiful  Duchess  of  Rutland,  who  seemeil  to  have  been^par- 
ticularly'pleased  with  his  independent  manner. 

“You  must  qualify  your  glass  with  a  toast,”  observed  the 
lady. 

The  ‘  Varmounter’  very  unaffectedly  observed  that  ha  was 
not  used  to  that  sort  of  ceremony,  and  was  afraid  he  might 
give  offence.  If,  however,  the  lady  would  be  so  good  as  to 
suggest  a  subject,  he  wauld  enduavor  to  give  a  sentiment. 

“  O,”  said  she,  “  nevermind  the  subject — any  thing  will  do, 
so  that  it  has  no  treason  it.” 

“  Well,”  says  he,  “this  may  do  for  a  truth  if  not  for  a 
taast,”  and  fixing  his  eyes  adoringly  on  the  far-famed  court 
beauty,  he  proceeded ; 

“  If  any  thing  could  make  a  double  traitor  out  of  a  good 
patriot,  it  would  be  the  witchcraft  of  such  eyes  as  your  laily- 
ship’s.” 

The  blunt  sincerity  with  which  this  was  spoken,  together 
with  its  exact  fitness  to  the  occasittn  and  the  person,  caused  it 
to  be  lung  hailed  in  the  ‘  beau  monde,’  as  an  excellent  good 
thing ;  and  although  it  had  the  effect  of  heightening  fur  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  beauty  to  which  it  was  offered  as  a  tribute,  it  is  said 
the  fair  Duchess  often  afterward  boasted  of  the  compliment 
as  far  before  all  the  empty  homage  she  had  received  from  the 
glittering  coxcombry  of  the  city. 

A  lady  once  sneeringly  asked  Col.  Allen,  in  a  large  assem¬ 
bly,  at  what  time  fashionable  ladies  in  America  preferred 
taking  the  air.  He  perceived  her  drift,  and  bluntly  answered, 

“  Whenever  it  was  necessary  to  feed  the  geese  and  turkies.” 

“  What,”  inquired  the  lady,  “do  the  fine  women  in  your 
country  descend  to  so  menial  employments  ?” 

Allen  was  always  aroustd  at  any  attempt  to  depreciate  the 
fair  ones  of  his  own  country,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  warmth 
he  replied, 

“.\mcrican  ladies  have  the  art  of  timiing  even  amusements 
to  account.  Many  of  these  could  take  up  the  subject  of  your 
Grace’s  family  history,  and  tell  you  of  the  feats  of  valor  and 
bursts  of  eloquence  to  which  your  ladyship  is  probably  in¬ 
debted  for  your  distinguished  name,  and  most  of  which  it  is 
likely,  would  be  os  new  to  you  as  the  art  of  raising  poultry.” 

The  sarcasm  pnxluced  a  deep  blush  in  the  face  of  the  fair 
scoflTer;  but  it  produced  fur  the  captive  and  his  countrymen 
an  indemnity  against  court  ridicule  for  the  future. 


APHORISMS  BY  FREDERIC  MAX  VON  KLINGER. 

I.  Priests  demand  that  we  shall  call  their  rites  and  modes 
of  worship,  re/ig'toa;  politicians  wish  us  to  call  their  intrigaes 
and  canvassings,  maxims  of  good  government ;  and  both  have 
been  thus  far  successful.  Their  only  complaint  now  is,  that 
there  are  hereiict  ! 

II.  There  are  monks  to  be  found  in  the  political,  social 
and  moral  world,  as  well  as  in  religion.  I  mean  those  who 
shrinking  from  the  troubles  and  dangers  of  activity,  imitate 
the  monks,  that  retire  from  the  temptations  of  the  flesh — into 
complete  idleness. 


bleman  above  mentioned,  and  an  hour  fixed  fur  the  home¬ 
made  philosopher  of  America  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  a 
new  discovery  in  the  royal  family.  They  attended  according¬ 
ly,  and  with  an  apparatus  chiefly  of  his  own  invention,  Dr. 
Franklin  exhibited  many  of  those  simple  and  amusing  experi¬ 
ments,  for  which  he  was  so  noted,  and  at  which  the  royal 
children,  even  of  a  larger  growth,  were  much  delighted. 

In  this  playful  way.  Dr.  Franklin  took  occasion  to  convey 
instructions  as  to  the  properties  of  this  astonishing  fluid. — 
While  the  royal  habitation  w  as  thus  in  a  most  unkingly  up¬ 
roar,  the  Premier  was  announced  as  in  waiting.  The  King 
seemed  for  a  moment  disturbed.  “  I  forgot  my  appointment 
Mrith  the  minister,”  said  he,  “  but  no  matter,  I  will  eschew 
business  for  once,  and  let  North  see  how  we  are  employed.” 
Accordingly  the  minister  was  ushered  in  with  ceremony,  and 
it  was  soon  concluded  that  he  should  have  a  shock.  Allen 
whispered  to  the  Dr.  to  remember  how  he  had  shocked  us 
across  the  waters,  and  to  give  him  a  double  charge ;  whether 
it  wasdeugned  on  the  hint  of  his  friend  or  not,  was  not  ascer¬ 
tained,  but  the  charge  was  so  powerful  on  the  nerves  of  his 


Hi,.  There  would  be  many  mure  honest  people  in  the 
world,  if  they  had  but  the  courage  to  be  honest;  the  inclin- 
tion  really  exists  with  a  very  large  number. 

IV.  While  young  men  we  have  often  reason  to  exclaim : 
i  “Oh,  that  I  had  been  more  reasonable!”  when  old  we  are 

tempted  to  say ;  “  Oh  that  [  could  siill  bring  myself  to  believe 
it!” 

V.  Whoever  loves  Oold  on  its  own  account,  is  its  slave ; 
i  whoever  uses  it  as  a  mere  means  of  gratifying  himself  wishes 
I  to  make  slaves  of  others,  and  is  seldom  disappointed  in  his  ex- 
;  pectations. 

j  '  VI.  The  recommendations  to  offices  and  posts  of  honor, 
mutually  practised  by  those  who  are  already  in  the  service  of 
I  of  the  State,  constitute  a  lasting  conspiracy  against  the  pub- 
i  lie  welfare. 

I  VII.  Not  the  principal  passion,  but  the  means  which  a  man 
employs,  in  order  to  gratify  it, furnish  the  index  to  his  heart 
I  and  understanding.  These  however  he  seldom  exhibits  in 
!  public ;  and  for  this  reason  a  certain  system  of  espionage  be- 
I  comes  absolutely  indespensable  in  a  republic. 
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re  •  moved, 


Let  me  for  •  get  that  ao 


r>^ 


iwmmam 


'aaas»»iB! 

iSiS 


9ZCOIVD  TKRSK. 


Do  you  remember  the  path  where  we  met, 

Long,  long  ago — long,  long  ago  T 
Ah,  yea  ;  you  told  me  you  ne’er  would  forget, 
Long,  long  ago,  long  ago. 

Then  to  all  others  my  amile  you  preferr’d — 
Love,  when  you  apoke,  gave  a  charm  to  each  word. 
Still  my  heart  treasurea  the  praiaea  1  heard. 
Long,  long  ago,  long  ago. 


T  H  1  R  D  ‘  T  ■  It  9  ■  . 

Though  by  your  kindneaa  my  fond  hopea  were  raised. 
Long,  long  agc^long,  long  ago  ; 

You  by  more  eloquent  lipa  have  bwn  praiaed. 
Long,  long  ago,  long  ago; 

But,  by  long  absence,  your  truth  haa  been  tried, 

Still  to  your  accents  1  liaten  with  pride. 

Bleat  as  I  was  when  I  sat  by  your  aide, 

Long,  long  ago,  long  ago. 


I 
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A  TRAGEDY  FROM  LIFE. 

•  PART  I....Th«  Plot. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  not  far  from  the  Gulf  of  Cron- 
•tadt,  an  enormous  rock  raises  itself  aloft,  on  which  is  erected 
the  etjuestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great.  About  the  com- 
ntencement  of  April  1831,  two  young  men  were  seated  at  the 
foot  of  the  monument,  contemplating  with  admiration  the  fine 
edifices  which  were  visible  from  the  spot — the  quays  of  granite 
confining  each  side  of  the  river — the  academy  of  arts — and 
the  beautiful  winter  palace,  which  was  then  a  splendid  build¬ 
ing,  though  now  it  is  enly  a  heap  of  cinders  and  ashes.  The 
young  men  were  evidently  of  different  nations,  as  might  be 
perceived,  not  only  from  the  dissimilarity  of  their  features, 
but  from  their  style  of  dress.  One  was  an  officer  of  the  im¬ 
perial  guard  of  Russia,  boasting  an  ancient  ancestry,  and 
tracing  back  his  line  to  Wasili  Momoaagre.  His  name  was 
Petrowitsch  Keilnoff,  and  he  was  remarked  among  his  asso¬ 
ciates  for  his  love  of  poetry,  and  the  insatiable  ardor  with 
which  he  frequented  the  gaming  table.  The  other  was  a  young 
French  secretary  of  legation,  named  Eugene  de  Valny.  He 
was  also  an  admirer  of  literature,  and  l«»ved  better  to  repeat  to 
his  Russian  friend  a  hymn  of  Lamartine,  or  a  point  of  Victor 
Hugo,  or  in  his  turn  to  recite  some  of  the  brilliant  compositions 
of  Maskoff,  or  Alexander  Puckni,  than  to  pursue  the  frivolous 
chase  of  the  empty  pleasures  which  generally  occupied  the 
leisure  time  of  his  associates  at  the  Ambassador’s. 

Eugene  had  soon  perceived,  after  commencing  his  diplomatic 
career,  that  he  had  much  exaggerated  the  advantages  he  was 
to  derive  from  it.  He  found  that  it  consisted  principally  in 
learning  some  petty  secrets  of  state,  which  were  not  of  the 
slightest  consequence,  or  in  engaging  in  some  puerile  intrigues 
which  might  lead  to  fortune  though  not  to  glory.  He  there¬ 
fore  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  and  in 
moments  of  relaxation  from  time  to  time,  composed  dramatic 
pieces  which  he  hoped  to  get  represented  on  his  return  to 
France  under  a  feigned  name.  Not  but  that  the  capital  of 
Russia  possessed  rich  and  numerous  theatres.  The  vaude¬ 
ville,  the  opera,  the  drama,  and  even  classical  tragedy  were 
there  all  represented;  ard  the  names  of  Scribe,  Rossini,  and 
Alexander  Dumas,  were  as  well  known  at  St.  Petersburg  as  at 
Paris.  But  Eugene  was  of  opinion  that  an  author’s  works  are 
the  property  of  his  aountry,  and  acting  on  that  impression,  he 
kept  his  works  secretly  for  his  native  soil.  His  Russian  friend 
also  w'oed  the  muses,  and  the  Abeille  du  Nord  frequently  con¬ 
tained  some  of  his  effusions.  He  possessed  aHioble  fortune, 
and  could  he  altogether  give  up  his  passion  for  gaming,  might 
live  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  luxury  of  life.  He  had  promised 
his  friend,  on  their  first  acquaintance,  to  refrain  from  visiting 
Nicolai’s,  the  great  gaming  house  of  St.  Petersburg,  fora  year, 
and  he  had  most  honorably  kept  his  promise.  The  year  ter¬ 
minated  on  tlie  day  referred  to  at  the  commencement  of  this 
story.  The  Russian  had  expressed  his  determination  to  play 
once  more,  and  then  he  promised  bis  friend  that  for  ever  he 
would  abandon  tlie  hazard  of  the  die.  The  young  Frenchman 
tried  all  he  could  to  induce  him  to  alter  his  intention  of  again 
yielding  to  the  baneful  indulgence,  but  Petrowitsch  remained 
firm  in  his  resolution.  Seeing  that  further  remonstrance  was 
useless,  Eugene  offered  to  relate  to  the  Russian  officer  the  plot 
of  his  last  drama. 

“It  is  laid,”  he  remarked,  “in  your  country,  and  I  have 
tried  to  make  it  essentially  Russian.  The  hero  is  a  young  Si¬ 
berian  miner,  who  supports  his  family  with  hard  labor.  He 
tenderly  loves  his  wife,  and  occasional  gleams  of  happiness 
lighten  the  gloom  of  their  existence.  For  a  few  years  they 
lived  thus  in  a  constant  struggle  with  penury’,  when  one  day 
the  peasant  lights  on  a  vein  of  silver,  which  renders  him  as 
rich  as  the  richest  of  the  boyards.  The  miner  then  rubs  the 
earth  from  his  hands,  bids  adieu  to  the  desert  and  his  cabin, 
and  takes  his  departure,  with  his  family,  for  St.  Petersburg.” 

“Your  plot  is  romantic  enough,  at  all  events,”  said  the  Rus¬ 
sian. 

“  Romantic  it  certainly  is,  but  at  least  it  is  not  without  ex¬ 
ample.  The  wealth  of  thv  five  brothers,  Demldoff,  had  no 
other  origin.” 

The  young  officer  nodded  his  head  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  correctness  of  the  statement.  “  Hut  whaS  becomes  of 
your  hero  in  the  capital  of  Peter  I.  and  Catherine  lit” 

“  Providence  still  smiles  on  him.  He  purchases  his  free¬ 
dom,  and  at  a  large  price  he  obtains  titles  of  nobility.  By  a 


concourse  of  circumstances,  explained  naturally  enough  for 
my  purpose  in  the  drama,  the  Emperor  becomes  desperately 
in  love  with  his  wife,  and  proposes  to  elevate  him  to  the  hon¬ 
ors  of  first  favorite.  Whilst  debating  what  can  have  caused 
the  Emperor’s  kindness,  he  finds  out,  when  too  late,  that  his 
former  position  was  a  far  preferable  one.  A  boyard,  he  is  in¬ 
formed  has  run  away  with  his  daughter,  and  the  Emperor  has 
insulted  his  wife.  Then  he  curses  his  wealth.  Stung  to  mad¬ 
ness  by  his  injuries,  he  engages  in  a  conspiracy,  which  has  for 
its  object  to  place  the  boyard  at  his  mercy,  and  to  hurl  tho 
Czar  from  his  throne.  But  every  thing  is  discovered  at  the 
moment  of  execution,  and  the  Emperor,  in  his  gracious  clemen¬ 
cy,  is  contented  to  snatch  from  the  enobled  peasant  his  titles 
and  his  treasures,  and  to  send  him  back  to  the  poverty  from 
which  he  issued.  Such  is  my  plot.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
denouement?” 

“  Why,  if  I  must  tell  what  I  think,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
not  very  dramatic,  and  very  improbable.  A  man  sc  suddenly 
elevated  could  not  re-assume  with  resignation  his  former  pomp 
and  slavery.  Besides  a  work  of  this  description  ought  to  have 
a  second  termination.  The  French  stage  has  undoubtedly,  of 
late  years,  been  prodigal  to  excess  of  the  poinard,  the  jioison- 
cup,  the  secret  stab,  the  church-yard,  the  executioner,  and  such 
sanguinary  deeds,  yet  you  appear  to  me  to  fall  into  the  oppo¬ 
site  evil.  Leave  your  denouement  to  me,  Eugene — I  will  un¬ 
dertake  it.  You  shall  have  one  in  the  morning,  I  promise 
you.” 

“  With  great  pleasure,”  said  the  young  diplomatist. 

“Adieu,  then,”  said  Petrowitsch,  “  tonight  at  Nicolai’s — it 
is  the  last  time  I  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  fortune.” 

“  Well,  if  you  will  go,  all  I  say  is,  good  fortune  b«  yours.” 

PART  II.... The  Denouement. 

The  next  morning  Eugene  was  indolently  reclining  in  an  arm 
chair  near  the  stove,  and  calling  back  to  memory  some  of  the 
scenes  in  which  he  had  borne  a  conspicuous  part  at  Paris,  and 
calculating  how  soon  he  might  expect  to  sec  again  his  family 
and  his  friends,  when  a  heavy  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder. 
He  turned  round  and  met  the  gaze  of  Petrowitsch.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  was  as  pale  as  death,  and  his  features  expressed  at  once 
sometliing  mournful  and  determined. 

“  Good  morning,  Eugene,”  he  said,  in  a  hoarse  and  quick 
voice:  “I  have  kept  my  promise,  and  have  been  thinking  of 
your  denouement.  Listen,”  continued  he,  with  an  inexplica¬ 
ble  smile — “Yesterday  I  was  rich,  powerful,  enried.  I  had 
15,000  slaves,  150,000  rubles  a  year,  a  sumptuous  residence 
here,  a  summer  palace  on  the  banks  of  Wolga,  rich  farms,  en¬ 
tire  villages  as  my  property.  Well,  when  I  quitted  you  yes¬ 
terday,  I  went  to  play,  and  since  then  I  have  lost  all — my  ho¬ 
tel,  my  palace,  slaves,  farms,  villages — all — I  possess  nothing 
in  the  world  at  this  moment  but  the  dress  I  wear,  and  a  dis¬ 
honored  name - ” 

“  Well?”  said  Eugene  in  astonishment. 

“  Well !’’  said  the  young  Russian,  with  a  sombre  gaiety ; 
“do  you  suppose  that  if  I  fell  thus  from  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  grandeur  to  utter  misery,  I  should  possess  sufficient  weak¬ 
ness,  or  strength — whichever  it  may  be — to  resign  myself  to 
my  evil  fortune  ?” 

“  You  desired  to  prove  to  me  that  my  fifth  act  is  not  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  rest?”  intcri*upted  Eugene,  w’ith  an  involuntary 
anxiety. 

Petrowitsch  fell  back  a  step,  drew  from  his  pocket  a  pistol, 
cocked  it  and  placed  it  against  his  right  temple,  before  bin 
friend  could  prevent  him. 

“  Neither  in  keeping,  aor  dramatic,”  said  he  coldly.  “Not 
a  step,  my  dear  fellow,  you  will  only  precipitate  matters  and 
hasten  my  death.  I  lost  all  at  Nicolai’s  last  night,  but  you 
will  gain  something  by  my  misfortue.  I  promised  you  a  suit¬ 
able  denouement  and  I  keep  my  word  !” 

The  report  of  the  pistol  followed  his  words,  and  he  fell  dead 
on  the  floor.  k  #  #  .  v 

Eugene  returned,  sad  and  solitary,  to  his  office  at  the  Am¬ 
bassador’s.  It  is  useless  to  add,  that  he  never  finished  the 
tragedy  he  had  commenced. 


Constancy. — The  constant  man  looks  up  to  heaven  in  full 
hope,  even  wlicn  it  is  darkened  ;  as  flowers  that  open  with  tho 
sun,  close  not,  though  he  be  hid  by  the  clouds. 

Domestic  tcrn.— Many  women  think  they  are  domestic, 
if  they  stay  at  home  to  entertain  company  ;  while  their  hus¬ 
bands  think  they  are  as  little  domestic  at  home  ns  abroad. 
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